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Introduction 


APART from the liberation struggles in the settler-dominated 
southern territories, the tempo of political change in Africa has 
now slowed down perceptibly. During the 1950s scholars were forced 
to record and interpret the actions of nationalist parties and their 
leaders in the heat of the anti-colonial struggle. With the rapid 
achievement of independence at the end of the decade, the pace of 
developments hardly slackened. Indeed, in some countries such as 
the former Belgian Congo, constitutional decolonization signalled 
the start of a more hectic pace of change and conflict. To explain 
these developments a wide range of theories has been put forward. 
Despite their apparent diversity, however, these theories can be 
shown to be linked to specific approaches to the study of politics. 

The approach used by this author is what he would characterize 
as political sociology. It is an approach which derives from Marx 
without being fully ‘Marxist’. In such an analysis, a close study of the 
historical and social factors responsible for the distribution of 
power among political actors in a given country is considered in- 
dispensable to understanding the struggle for political hegemony 
among the diverse social formations which they represent.! This 
approach does not indicate an entirely new perspective in the study 
of African politics; indeed, it largely seeks to bolster—and, it is to be 
hoped, refine—one which already exists. There is, of course, the 
considered wish to encourage others further along this road. 

What renders the emergence of the Union des Populations du 
Cameroun an interesting subject for a case-study along these lines 
is its apparent uniqueness. From the standpoint of the dominant 
pattern of nationalist politics in French sub-Saharan Africa, the 
U.P.C. did all the ‘wrong’ things. It demanded the independence of 
Cameroun from the one and indivisible Greater France. It demanded 
the reunification of Cameroun with the neighbouring colony of the 


' The term social or socio-economic formations used throughout this study 
should not be confused with the more orthodox Marxist notion of the structure 
of a society itself corresponding to a dominant mode of production. As used 
here the term refers to such social groupings as classes and élites based on factors 
other than simply ties of kinship. 
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British Cameroons, that is with a part of the empire of the chief 
colonial rivals of the French. It continued to view colonialism as 
based on capitalist exploitation and did not hesitate to say so. It 
had links with the French Communist Party and communist trade 
union groups and refused to sever these ties to prove its ‘responsi- 
bility’ and ‘loyalty’. And, finally, it decided to take up arms against 
the colonial power when that power moved in early 1955 to drive it 
from the political arena. Why, it must certainly be asked, did such a 
party arise in Cameroun in 1948, and why did it persist in its radical 
challenge to French colonial rule despite the intense administrative 
and later military repression to which it was subjected ? 

In the search for an answer to these questions, it was necessary to 
establish a clearer picture of the U.P.C. as a political party and of 
the struggle in which it was involved before the ‘turn to violence’. 
As many details as possible had to be pieced together which threw 
light on certain critical developments, such as the extensive riots of 
May 1955 and the guerrilla attacks of December 1956. The pre- 
liminary inquiries undertaken by the author led him to reject the 
interpretations of this period advanced by earlier commentators.' 
But even at the point of presenting this book to the general public, 
it must be admitted that considerable work remains to be done on 
the U.P.C. Whether this work can be satisfactorily carried out by 
subsequent researchers, however, depends in part on circumstances 
outside their control. 

In view of the fact that the politicians in Cameroun who in- 
herited power from the French in January 1960 were the very ones 
who had played no part whatsoever in the nationalist struggle— 
whether as radicals or moderates—and in view of the police state 
which they had perforce to establish to impose their rule, the 
task of the student of the anti-colonial movement in this country 
is an arduous and often unpleasant one. There is such a degree of 
fear and self-censorship in contemporary Cameroun that the re- 
searcher is constantly aware of the danger of compromising someone 
by simply making him the object of his questioning. Unlike the 
situation in modern Kenya, where the Mau Mau movement is 
glorified as part of the national heritage, in Cameroun those who 
fought and died for independence are only mentioned to be execrated. 
As a consequence, a great deal of the research pursued for this 


* R.A. Joseph, ‘The Union des Populations du Cameroun (U.P.C.) in Cameroun 
Politics, 1948-55’, B.Phil. thesis, Oxford University, 1969. 
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study in Paris and Cameroun at different times between 1968 and 
1974 had to be undertaken in indirect ways. 

Because of the paucity of academic research on many aspects of 
Cameroun life, it was necessary to collect considerable documenta- 
tion on the country’s political and economic history as well as on 
its sociology. In all three of these domains, Cameroun remains a 
fascinating country. Its history intersects with that of three colonial 
powers, Germany, France, and Britain, as well as with that of the 
mandate system of the League of Nations and the trusteeship 
programme of the United Nations. Moreover, research into the 
pre-political and proto-nationalist movements in the territory is only 
in its infancy. On the economic side, Cameroun was one of the more 
highly regarded French territories in Black Africa, especially after 
1945. Yet, because it has always been grouped—by administrators 
and scholars—with the much less prominent territories of equatorial 
Africa, it has not received the attention it deserves, especially from 
economists and economic historians. The same is true, though to a 
less extent, of the sociology of the territory. As the chasse gardée 
of certain members of the French Africanist Establishment, the 
sociology of particular ethnic groups has been minutely studied. 
In some other cases, however, important questions have not been 
given the degree and kind of attention they merit: for example, 
the political and economic dynamism of the Bamileke people. 

One of the consequences of analysing a political movement such 
as the U.P.C. within its general historical and social context is that 
certain appetites will be whetted only to be left unsatisfied. The 
historian will desire more history, the sociologist more sociology, 
the political scientist more of the politics, and the proverbial general 
reader more of the local dash and colour. While trying to satisfy 
as many of these disparate tastes as possible, I was also concerned 
about the danger, best depicted in Balzac’s Le Chef-d’ oeuvre inconnu, 
that the original thematic vision would be obscured by layers of 
elaboration. The Cameroun experience is a compelling one, and 
readers seeking further points of detail are directed to my articles 
cited in the text and bibliography. In this connection I wish to 
thank the editors of African Affairs, the Journal of African History, 
and the Journal of African Studies for permission to include material 
here which previously appeared in their publications. A number of 
further projects on Cameroun in all the above domains are still on 
the author’s drawing board and should be forthcoming in due course. 
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In addition to making a contribution to the political sociology 
of modern Africa, there are several ways in which it is hoped that 
this book will be of value and interest to other scholars. First of 
all, the U.P.C. was clearly one of the more fascinating nationalist 
movements to emerge in Black Africa and it is the aim of this study 
to provide a better understanding of the party as well as act as a 
stimulus to further research on it. Second, the Léopold Senghor/ 
Houphouét-Boigny tradition of the anti-colonial struggle in former 
French Africa has so dominated past discussions as to preclude a 
proper examination of the less prominent but significant radical 
nationalist tradition. Finally, it should be recognized that although 
developments in Cameroun do not fit the pattern of post-1945 
politics in much of French sub-Saharan Africa, they do fit the larger 
pattern of decolonization in the French colonial empire. 

In every French colonial possession in which the goal of indepen- 
dence was uppermost among the demands of the nationalists—in 
Vietnam, Tunisia, Morocco, Algeria, and Cameroun—significant 
revolutionary violence was inevitably unleashed (and often pro- 
voked). In short, the ultimate failure of the U.P.C. can be seen as a 
failure to marshal the degree of armed strength with which the 
Vietminh, the Neo-Destour, the Istiqlal, and the F.L.N. forced 
the French to accept a negotiated settlement which provided for the 
evolution of their countries outside the French empire. In Cameroun, 
U.P.C. militants were persistent enough to force the French to speed 
up the timetable of political transfer; but they were not powerful 
enough to ensure that this transfer would be made into their own 
hands. 


PART I 


HISTORICAL AND 
POLITICAL BACKGROUND 
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CHAPTER 1 


History of the Cameroun Peoples 


THIS study is chiefly concerned with political developments in the 
former French trust territory of Cameroun.! From time to time 
reference will be made to the British Cameroons, which consisted of a 
northern and southern region extending along the western frontier 
of French Cameroun. In such circumstances, however, reference will 
be made only to the southern region of the British Cameroons since 
the people of the northern region were not actively involved in the 
political events covered by this book. 

The total area of the former French territory is 166,489 square 
miles? containing in 1954 a population estimated at 3,115,052 
Africans and 12,269 Europeans, of whom 11,500 were French 
citizens. In many respects, the geography, vegetation, and climate 
of Cameroun are transitional in nature. The territory could be 
divided into five geographical regions. Bordering on the Atlantic 
is an area consisting of marshes and mangrove forests; further in- 
land, from the Sanaga River to the Middle Congo basin, is a region 
of plateaux and dense equatorial forests; then north of the Sanaga 
river is a higher plateau region lying between the forested south and 
the northern savannah and steppe region. Finally, along the western 
border of Cameroun is the mountainous region. 

Cameroun is noted for the great ethnic diversity of its population. 
Just as its geography consists of the intersection of various climatic 
zones, so its diversified population represents the confluence of 
several channels of migration. These include migrations from the 


! The French spelling of Cameroun has been adopted in this study in preference 
to the English version of ‘Cameroon’ or ‘Cameroons’. There are two reasons for 
this choice: to avoid terminological confusion and to underline the fact that the 
focus here is on the former French trust territory. Thus the term Southern 
Cameroun would refer to the southern section of the former French Cameroun, 
and ‘Southern Cameroons’ to its counterpart in the former British Trust territory. 

2 In comparison, the British Cameroons consisted of only 29,392 square miles 
(northern region 11,892 square miles and the southern region 17,500). 

3 Cf. the topographical description by Victor T. Le Vine in The Cameroons: 


From Mandate to Independence (Berkeley, 1964), pp. 3-5. 
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Guinea Coast, the Western Sudan, and the Congo Basin." There 
are a large number of different classificatory schemes of the ethnic 
composition of the Cameroun population.” For the purposes of this 
study, however, it will be necessary to consider only the major 
ethnic divisions and especially those ethnic groups that are relevant 
to the political developments that will be discussed in later chapters, 

The largest ethnic grouping in Cameroun is that of the Bamileke 
people—really a congeries of peoples who distinguish among them- 
selves by reference to the particular chiefs to whom they give allegi- 
ance. The Bamileke region is situated in the western highlands 
bordering on the British Cameroons. Approximately a half million 
Bamileke are estimated to live in a little over 2,000 square miles, 
divided among ninety chiefdoms (chefferies) differing greatly in size. 
Their peculiar social structure is one which fascinates social an- 
thropologists, for despite its hierarchical nature and the considerable 
power exercised by the chiefs, the people demonstrate a striking 
degree of individual aggressiveness and dynamism.’ The high 
density of the Bamileke highlands, acute land shortage, and an 
ethos of industriousness, are all factors which contributed to an 
increasingly rapid rate of emigration of young Bamileke, especially 
since the 1930s. By 1954 at least 100,000 are estimated to have 
taken up residence elsewhere in Cameroun, most notably in the 
southern plantation areas and towns. 

The emigration of the Bamileke to the Mungo region, located 
immediately south of the Bamileke region, was to have significant 
economic and political consequences. Between 1910 and 1930 the 
Bamileke emigrants arrived individually or in small groups to work 
as agricultural labourers in the cocoa plantations and palm groves 
in the southern part of the region around Mbanga.* With the 

' Victor T. Le Vine, op. cit., pp. 3-5.' 

> A useful general survey is I. Dugast, Inventaire ethnique du sud-Cameroun 
(Douala, 1949). See also E. Mveng, Histoire du Cameroun, pp. 196-251. 

? Here are some of the many ethnographic surveys of the Bamileke: Claude 
Tardits, Contribution & l'étude des populations bamileke de louest Cameroun 
(Paris, 1960); R. Delaroziére, Les Institutions politiques et sociales des population 
dites Bamileke (Paris, 1960); the section on the Bamum and the Bamileke by 
Margaret Littlewood in McCulloch, Littlewood, and Dugast, Peoples of the 
Central Cameroons (London, 1954); Enoch Katte Kwayeb, Les Institutions de 
droit public du pays bamileke (Paris, 1960); and J. Hurault. ‘La structure sociale 
gel A ee oe Apia et présent, 2° ser., doc. 1, 1962. ae 

° . + Pp. e r i 
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onslaught of the world economic crisis in 1928-32 and the difficulty 
faced by Camerounian planters in selling their cocoa, they first 
postponed paying their Bamileke workers. Later, as the crisis 
deepened, they proceeded to give them parcels of land in lieu of 
wages.! What followed during the next twenty years had the features 
of an ‘internal colonization’ as well as of a social revolution. Taking 
the latter aspect first, the Bamileke increasingly became agricultural 
proprietors where formerly they had been essentially share-croppers.? 
Although they continued to arrive in the Mungo region in search of 
employment as agricultural labourers, this occupation was now a 
stepping-stone for a number of them towards the establishment of 
their own plantations. Beginning around 1935 there followed a 
rapid development of banana and coffee cultivation—chiefly by 
whites—in the extremely fertile land between Nkongsamba and 
Mbanga. The Bamileke now descended from their highlands in 
numbers. More numerous and dynamic than the autochthons who 
were divided into several small ethnic groups, the Bamileke new- 
comers were quickly put to work by white planters as well as the 
recently established Bamileke proprietors. 

The French colonial administration was, on the whole, quite 
favourable towards this secondary level of colonization. Although 
this was an area of extensive European agriculture, its fertile land 
was so thinly populated that—before World War II—there were 
no real conflicts between European and Bamileke commercial farm- 
ing, at least over the availability of suitable land. The Administration 
was thus in support of the mise en valeur by the Bamileke of an 
area that neither they themselves nor the indigenous Camerounians 
were able to undertake.* This colonization of the Mungo by the 
Bamileke resulted in the rapid development of land ownership in the 
area. One of the reasons why the Mungo became a centre of social 
and political turmoil in Cameroun was that the Bamileke sought— 


1957-8, pp. 32-3; B. Nkuissi, ‘“Nkongsamba: Les années obscures de la fondation 
de 1898 a 1923. Essai de monographie urbaine’, Faculté de lettres et sciences 
humaines de Lille, June 1967, pp. 113-14; and APA 10005A, Annual Report of 
the Circonscription of Nkongsamba for 1930, p. 10. 


I Dugast, op. cit., pp. 119-20; R. Cornevin, ‘Le Cameroun: Bilan historique et 
perspectives’, Histoire de I’ Afrique, Tome III, p. 58 (pre-publication typescript); 
and J. Binet, ‘Droit foncier coutumier au Cameroun’, Monde non-chrétien, 
No. 18 (1951), p. 22. 

2 Binet, op. cit., p. 22; and Rapport annuel du gouvernement francais sur 
l’administration sous mandat du territoire du Cameaun 1935, Pp. : 

3 APA 10005A, op. cit., p. 2. 

4 Ibid.; and P.M.C., Rapport annuel du Cameroun 1936, p. 99. 
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and often acquired—legal title to their holdings, while the autoch- 
thons continued to believe that they had simply consented to the 
use and not the appropriation of their land by Bamileke pioneers." 
This situation led Dugast to conclude: ‘There is no doubt that they 
are the race of the future of Cameroun which will soon be ensnared 
within the strands of their web.’? Yet, what Dugast viewed optimisti- 
cally from the standpoint of the Bamileke was to be greeted with 
increasing anxiety by those who felt themselves enmeshed in the 
spreading tentacles of Bamileke emigration and economic dominance. 

A second group of people in Cameroun, who share a number of 
historical, cultural, and linguistic similarities, are variously referred 
to as the Pahouin, the Beti-Pahouin, or even the Fang.3 One of the 
striking aspects of the pre-colonial history of the diverse peoples 
who were later to be comprised within the territory of Cameroun is 
the extent to which they were all—to varying degrees—affected by 
the Fulani invasion of northern Cameroun in the early nineteenth 
century. The pressure of the Fulani in the north drove successive 
waves of Sudanese and later Bantu peoples southwards. The Bami- 
leke, for example, were allegedly driven up into their mountain 
retreat by the pressure of the Fulani mediated through the Bamoun 
and Tikar peoples. The most striking wave of migration, however, was 
clearly that of the people who today are called the Beti-Pahouin. 

It is to the brassage which occurred during this nineteenth- 
century migration across the Sanaga river and continuing all the 
way to the south of Gabon that historians and linguistic anthropo- 
logists today attribute the cultural and linguistic similarity of these 
peoples. Alexandre and Binet in their analysis distinguish between 
the Pahouin people and those who became pahouinisés in the course 
of these migrations. The subdivisions which concern us most in this 
study are, first, that of the Beti group, consisting chiefly of the 
populous Ewondo people (400,000), who live in the area surround- 
ing the country’s capital, Yaoundé; second, the Bulu (120,000), 
who are found further to the south in the rich cocoa-producing 
area of Ebolowa, Sangmelima, and Djoum; and finally, the Fang 
who are less numerous in Cameroun (48,000) but constitute the 

1 Binet, op. cit., pp. 22-4. 

2 Op. cit., p. 122. Translations from the French are by the author. 

3 Cf. P. Alexandre and J. Binet, Le Groupe dit Pahouin (Fang-Boulou-Beti), 
Institut International Africain (Paris, 1958); and Georges Balandier, translated 
by Douglas Garman, The Sociology of Black Africa: Social Dynamics in Central 
Africa (London, 1970). 
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largest component of the vanguard of this migration now found in 
the Republic of Equatorial Guinea and Gabon.' 

The importance of the Beti-Pahouin, apart from their large num- 
bers, derives from the considerable impact on them of the various 
forces of colonialism, and their great receptivity, in turn, to the 
changes these forces induced. In terms of their political structure 
the Beti-Pahouin are usually classified among the ‘anarchic’ o1 
acephalous Bantu people of the forest area who, unlike the semi- 
Bantu Bamileke and Bamoun in the Western Highlands and the 
Sudanese and Hamitic people of the north, lack a strong hierarchical 
political organization. Yet, this classification would seem to apply 
more correctly to the Bulu and Fang peoples than to the Beti, a 
point that will be taken up later. In the relations between the 
Beti-Pahouin and the colonial administrations, the Beti again, and 
especially the Ewondo, are notable for their collaboration with the 
German and later the French Administrations, while the Bulu still 
cherish the memory of their valiant war against the Germans between 
1899 and 1901, a full fifteen years after the Germans had assumed 
colonial rule of the territory.2 Throughout the inter-war period, the 
Bulu ranked just after the coastal Duala as the people who were most 
constantly in conflict with their French rulers. 

The great impact of colonialism can also be seen in the influence 
of one of the collateral forces of the colonial period, the church 
missions. It is among the Ewondo that the Catholic mission had its 
greatest success in Cameroun (ranking perhaps with that achieved 
in Uganda); while, among the Bulu, the American Presbyterian 
Mission—though not enjoying the hegemony of the Catholics 
further north—were no less influential or successful. Along with this 
intensive missionary activity must be seen the educational develop- 
ment achieved by the church schools which reached among the Beti- 
Pahouin, and especially the Bulu, one of the highest levels in colonial 
Africa. The third important transformation induced by colonialism 
among this population is the considerable expansion of cash-crop 
agriculture, especially cocoa. In fact, this area of Cameroun— 
extending from Yaoundé to Ambam near the border with Equa- 
torial Guinea, east to Djoum and west to Lolodorf—ranks with the 
Mungo region in the west as the most important centres of cash-crop 


™ These figures apply to the 1950s. 
2 R. Cornevin, op. cit., p. 7. 
3 Ibid., pp. 61-2; and Alexandre and Binet, op. cit., p. 134. 
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farming in the territory. I shall therefore be analysing in some detail 
the political consequences of this threefold colonial impact on the 
Beti-Pahouin people. 

In the south-western area, along the Sanaga River Valley, are 
found the Bassa and the Bakoko peoples to whom they are closely 
related; both are classified as Bantu-speaking and number about 
195,000.'! The Bassa and the Bamileke are the two ethnic groups 
that will be discussed most frequently in this study. While the 
Bamileke are a people with individualistic traits, despite their 
highly organized social structure, the Bassa are individualistic, with 
a segmentary and more diffused social structure. The units of Bassa 
society are the family, the village, which is an agglomeration of 
these extended families, and finally the clan, which could be under 
the authority of one or several chiefs.2 The Bassa are acknowledged 
to be one of the ethnic groupings in Cameroun most resistant to 
colonial rule. The independent spirit of the Bassa is usually mani- 
fested in their opposition to all forms of authority whether of the 
colonial administration or their own chiefs, and has resulted in the 
extreme dispersal of the population into groups of isolated huts.3 

Some authors point to the Bassa as having originally inhabited 
the coastal regions before being displaced by the Duala some time 
during the seventeenth or eighteenth century. What is important 
is that they came to inhabit the immediate forest hinterland of 
Douala and were the Cameroun group most directly exploited by the 
Duala people who controlled trade with European merchants. During 
the sixty years between the imposition of German rule in 1884 and 
the end of World War II, the Bassa people were to undergo a number 
of harsh experiences. To begin with, the Bassa and Bakoko put up 


1 The ethnographic classification of the Bassa and the nature of their links 
with the Bakoko have stimulated divergent theories. See Alexandre and Binet, 
op. cit., p. 134; and Dugast, op. cit., pp. 35 ff. 

2 L.-M. Pouka, ‘Les Bassas du Cameroun’, Les Cahiers d’outre-mer, No. 10 

il-June 1950), p. 156. 
wes i Welch ta of Unity: Pan-Africanism and Political Unification in 
West Africa (Ithaca, N.Y., 1956), p. 180. As part of its military campaign against 
the Bassa maquis (guerrilla movement) after 1955, the French Administration 
imposed the regrouping of the Bassa people into larger—and more easily con- 
—villages. 
ea aan ‘Introduction a I’Etude du Nationalisme Camerounais’, type- 
script, 1959/60, p. 65; Cornevin, op. cit., Pp. 8-9. For a different view, see Edwin 
Ardener, ‘Documentary and Linguistic Evidence for the Rise of Trading Polities 
between Rio del Rey and Cameroons, 1500-1650’, A.S.A. Conference, Edin- 


burgh, 1966, pp. 1 and 33. 
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strong opposition to initial German penetration which proceeded 
via the Sanaga river, navigable some 70 km. inland from the coast. 
Throughout the period of German rule, until about 1905, successive 
military expeditions had to be sent to quell Bassa disturbances.' 
Then came the construction of the Mittelkamerun Railway with 
which the Germans had hoped to link Douala with Yaoundé, a 
development which had the inevitable consequences of exactions 
for food and forced labour on the Bassa people. Further, the Bassa 
region was the scene of a prolonged battle between the combined 
British and French forces, on the one hand, and the Germans on the 
other, during World War I. Therefore, from the time Douala fell on 
26 September 1914 until the final capture of Yaoundé on 7 January 
1916, the Bassa people were the victims of all the afflictions ex- 
perienced by those who are caught in the middle of a protracted 
military campaign. 

This tradition of being trampled upon continued and was even 
exacerbated during the French Mandate period especially when the 
French sought from 1922 to 1927 to extend the railway 128 km. 
from where it had been abandoned by the Germans, usually through 
arduous and rocky terrain: ‘The 38 km. between Ndjock and 
Makak cost the lives of thousands of individuals and the con- 
ditions of work were, in places, horribly inhuman. Ndjock, for 
many people, has remained synonymous with ‘“work-yard of 
death’’.’3 Economically, the people of the Sanaga valley also con- 
sidered themselves to have suffered far more than they gained 
during the colonial period. While cocoa, coffee, and banana cul- 
tivation were bringing increasing prosperity to their neighbours 
to the east, especially the Bamileke, and to the west, cocoa 
and coffee production was having similar results among the 
Ewondo and Bulu, the economic stagnation of the Bassa was most 
acutely represented by the declining importance in the national 
economy of their major agricultural products, palm nuts and palm 
oil. What rendered their relative backwardness and destitution most 
aggravating was that they were none the less very advanced in the 
field of education, through the early activities of the German-Swiss 
Basler Mission and later the French Protestant and American 
Presbyterian Missions. Next to the Duala, the Bassa constituted the 


' Mveng, op. cit., p. 298; and V. C. Chazelas, Territoires africains sous mandat 
de la France Cameroun et Togo (Paris, 1931), p. 26. 
2 Cornevin, op. cit., p. 65. 3 Mveng, op. cit., p. 382: 
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largest component in the ‘intellectual’ occupations in Cameroun, 
especially the Civil Service. This unique combination of extreme 
deprivation and extensive education accounts for the leading role 
assumed by many Bassa individuals in the post-1945 anti-colonial 
struggle. 

The last significant grouping in southern Cameroun for the pur- 
poses of this study are the Duala who inhabit the coastal town and 
major port of Douala. The political importance of the Duala con- 
trasts greatly with their relatively small numbers—a mere 45,000. 
In fact, much of the pre-World War II historical sketch of Cam- 
eroun to be provided later in this chapter will concern the tension 
and conflicts between the Duala and the German and French 
Colonial Administrations. The Duala are believed to have settled in 
the coastal area which now bears their name during the seventeenth 
century, having migrated from the environs of the Congo basin. 
By the early nineteenth century the Duala had established their 
hegemony as intermediaries in trade between Europeans and the 
peoples of the interior.' A number of smaller ethnic groups which 
can be found inland along the Wuri and Mungo rivers and south- 
eastwards along the Cameroons coast share similarities in language, 
culture, and myths of ancestry with the Duala. Although these 
similarities are not in all cases convincing proof of a common 
origin, what is essential is that they constituted the basis for a certain 
rapport between these diverse groups and the Duala during post- 
1945 political developments. One can even speak of a Duala ‘sphere 
of influence’ along the Cameroons coast and its immediate hinterland 
because of the widespread use by early missionaries of the Duala 
language in their evangelical and educational activities. 

What clearly distinguishes the Duala from other Cameroun 
ethnic groups is their intensive contact with Europeans (traders, 
missionaries, and explorers) for several decades before the imposition 
of colonial rule. Much of the early trade controlled by the Duala— 
slaves, palm oil and nuts, ivory—was of a kind to reinforce their 
sense of superiority over the inland peoples and heighten the resent- 
ment of the latter. Other direct consequences of this long contact 
with Europeans, apart from the relative wealth of the Duala, were 

1 E. Ardener, Coastal Bantu of the Cameroons (London, 1956). 

2 Ibid., pp. 17 ff.; and Dugast, op. cit., pp. 14-21. 

3 For discussions of this early coastal trade of the Duala, see Albert Wirz, 


Vom Sklavenhandel zum Kolonialen Handel: Wirtschaftsrdume und Wirtschafts- 
formen in Kamerun vor 1914 (Zurich and Freiburg, 1972), pp. 36-91. 
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their early attainment of literacy, especially in English, and their 
ability vigorously to pursue their interests unhindered by awe or fear 
of the white man. The combativeness of the Duala—their willingness 
to use petitions, judicial procedures, and every form of political 
pressure to resist what they considered to be the iniquities and in- 
dignities of colonialism—was a constant thorn in the flesh of the 
Germans, and later the French. 

A further historical factor which must be considered here because 
of its importance in analysing post-1945 Cameroun politics, is that 
despite the relatively small population of the Duala and the fact that 
they were numerically swamped by people migrating from the in- 
terior to the port city of Douala, they were none the less able to 
maintain considerable political power.! Historically, the Duala have 
always succeeded in shifting to a new economic base as the old one 
became eroded. With the cessation of the slave trade and the German 
penetration into the interior after 1884 to barter directly with the 
inland people, the Duala were left with their fishing and artisan 
trades, of which the latter was hardly a major economic activity. 
Simultaneously with this setback, however, the Duala were able 
to make use of their early literacy to move into the colonial ad- 
ministration established by the Germans, as well as salaried employ- 
ment in the new commercial enterprises established along the coast 
and in the interior.” Yet, between 1911 and 1914 a new economic and 
political challenge arose with the German expropriation of some of 
their land along the coast. This crisis continued after 1914, when the 
French administration refused to abrogate the pre-war expropriation 
by the Germans. 

This expropriation—which the Duala strongly resisted—struck a 
grave blow to their fishing activities; but they soon moved into 
cash-crop agriculture further up the Wuri and Mungo rivers after 
the cessation of World War I hostilities. With the 1928-32 economic 
crisis, some Duala were obliged to abandon their cocoa and palm oil 
plantations in the Mungo. However, during the same period they 


* APA 11005A, Rapport annuel circonscription de Douala, 1930; and R. 
Gouellain, New-Bell Douala: Enquéte urbaine demandée par M. le Haut-Commis- 
saire, Ircam (Douala, 1956), pp. 14 ff. 

* For an excellent article on the Duala which recognizes the success of the 
Duala in coping with the shifts in their economic base during the pre-colonial 
and German period, see Ralph A. Austen, ‘Slavery among the Duala of 
Cameroon’ (to be published in a volume on African internal slavery by Suzanne 
Miers and Igor Kopytoff). See also A. Wirz, op. cit., pp. 220-1. 
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finally forced the French to compensate them—financially and in the 
allocation of new land—for the earlier expropriation. With the rapid 
economic development of their city, the Duala found themselves 
the possessors of a new and very lucrative source of income: landed 
property. As we shall see, the later political activities of the Duala 
cannot be fully understood without an awareness of two historical 
factors: their steadfastness in pursuing their interests even when 
these conflicted with the aims of colonial Administrations; and the 
privileged economic and occupational positions they maintained 
compared with those of the vast majority of other Camerounians. 
All the groups so far discussed are located in the south of Camer- 
oun since this is the area where the political party that will be 
analysed, the Union des Populations du Cameroun (U.P.C.), had its 
greatest success. However, occasional reference will be made to 
developments in the north for two reasons. First, because the U.P.C. 
did not consider itself a regional party but aimed at becoming 
national in every sense, its efforts in the north, however un- 
rewarded before the Party was suppressed, must be examined. 
Second, in our analysis of the bases of radical nationalism in 
Cameroun we have to discuss not only its constituent elements, but 
also its boundaries, ethnic and regional. In considering the people 
of north Cameroun we are confronted with a set of historical develop- 
ments largely divorced from those experienced in the south, even 
during the colonial period. The northern population is roughly 
divided between the dominant Islamized Fulani, consisting of some 
395,000 individuals, and the dominated ‘Kirdi’ peoples, numbering 
about 725,000.! Since we lack a generic term for the extremely 
varied non-Fulani people—mostly animist in religious beliefs but 
including a small percentage who have become Muslims or Chris- 
tians—the unfortunate fulfulde word ‘Kirdi’, meaning ‘pagans’, 
has become widespread. Towards the end of the sixteenth century the 
Fulani, originally a nomadic people found throughout the sahel 
region of West Africa, began migrating into what is today northern 
Cameroun. For two centuries they drove their herds throughout this 
vast territory, establishing symbiotic economic relationships with the 


! The following discussion draws upon Martin Njeuma’s ‘The Rise and Fall 
of Fulani Rule in Adamawa 1809-1901’, Ph.D. thesis, S.0.A.S., University of 
London, 1969. See also A. H. M. Kirk-Greene, Adamawa Past and Present 
(Oxford, 1958); Fabien Tougueri, ‘Les Grands Lamibé devant le développement 
politique de !’Adamawa’, Enfom, No. 169, 1958-68; and E. Mveng, op. cit., 
Pp. 316 and 379 ff. 
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indigenous cultivators by exchanging their meat products and milk 
for grain and other agricultural products. In 1804 the famous jihad 
of Uthman dan Fodio erupted within the Hausa states of what is 
today Northern Nigeria. By 1809 this jihad had spread to the present 
region of northern Cameroun under the leadership of Adama, 
himself also a Fulani mallam (scholar) as was Uthman dan Fodio. 
The eventual result of these military campaigns was the bringing of 
the entire area under Fulani control, although some indigenous 
communities did take refuge in unassailable mountain areas, while 
others fled further south where the forests hindered pursuit by the 
Fulani. Furthermore, even among those groups which came directly 
under Fulani rule, some managed to preserve a certain degree of 
autonomy. 

When the Germans succeeded in conquering the north—after 
much difficulty since the Fulani were not only able horsemen but had 
access to fire-arms—they elected to leave in place the existing struc- 
ture of the Fulani Jamidats, each having at its head a powerful 
ruler (Jamibé). This modus vivendi also stabilized the status quo for 
the conquered non-Fulani people. When the French succeeded the 
Germans, this system of indirect rule was kept in force, although 
the French made determined, but seldom successful, efforts to ease the 
political and economic plight of the subject peoples while maintain- 
ing largely intact the Fulani hierarchical political organizations. 
When, following World War II, the southern regions of Camer- 
oun were astir with anti-colonial political activities, northern 
Cameroun was still very much locked between the dual layers of 
French and Fulani control. 


ENGLISH INFLUENCE ON THE CAMEROONS COAST 


One of the many striking features of Cameroun’s colonial history is 
the fact that although it became a German protectorate in 1884, 
throughout the preceding century the dominant European power in 
the area was Britain. In 1827 the British obtained a naval base on 
the island of Fernando-Po off the Cameroons coast, although 
Spain held claim to the island. By 1843, because of the growing 
English population on the island and the increasing British com- 
mercial interests in the area, John Beecroft was named Governor of 
Fernando-Po.! That same year, Joseph Merrick, a Jamaican Baptist 


' For the pre-colonial history of the Cameroons coast and European activities 
based on Fernando-Po, see J. Bouchaud, La Céte du Cameroun dans Vhistoire et 
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pastor, established the first missionary station on the mainland 
among the Duala.' Where the early British influence has left its 
most striking record is in the series of treaties signed by Duala 
chieftains with British officials and missionaries, the first one con- 
cluded on 10 June 1840, the last just a year before the Germans 
hoisted their flag in their new colony in 1884.2 While the early 
treaties were primarily concerned with the suppression of the slave 
trade and what the English considered to be ‘barbaric practices’, 
they later evolved both in length and scope indicating the increasing 
involvement of British officials in the administration of the coast.3 
Beginning in 1850, the British consul began convoking conferences of 
local chiefs and foreign traders which culminated in the establish- 
ment of a permanent Court of Equity in Douala by the treaty of 
14 January 1856. Presided over by the British, the Court sought to 
settle conflicts involving the British and the Duala as well as traders 
of other European nations.* 

One of the points that will be demonstrated throughout this study 
is the historical ‘uniqueness’ of Cameroun, including the significant 
contact its people have had with several European powers. As has 
already been shown, at the time of the scramble for Africa the 
Cameroons were very much within the British sphere of influence. 
An ironic symbol of this fact was that, for several months after the 
Germans assumed control of the Cameroons, the British-run Court 
of Equity continued to function on the grounds that the Germans 
could not unilaterally abrogate the international agreement under 
which it was established. But a more lasting vestige of early British 
influence was the use of English, or more precisely pidgin English as a 
lingua franca throughout the Cameroons. Even the treaty establishing 


la cartographie, Mémoires de l’ IFAN, Centre du Cameroun, 1952; E. Ardener, 
Coastal Bantu of the Cameroons, p. 17; and E. Mveng, op. cit., p. 166. 

! This pioneering work of Merrick and other black clergymen on the Cameroons 
coast is often overlooked because of the more considerable achievements of 
Alfred Saker, the white missionary who succeeded Merrick. For the work of 
Merrick and J. J. Fuller, another black pastor, see J. Bouchaud, op. cit., 
pp. 126-32; and H. O. H. Vernon-Jackson, Language, Schools and Government 
in Cameroon (New York, 1967), pp. 5-6. 

2 J.-R. Brutsch, ‘Les Traités camerounais recueillis, traduits et commentés’, 
Etudes Camerounaises, Nos. 47-8 (Mar.—June 1955), pp. 9-42; and S. G. Ardener, 
Eye-Witness to the Annexation of Buea (Buea, 1968). 

3 J.-R. Brutsch, op. cit., pp. 15 and 31-5. 

4 Ibid., p. 16; and E. Mveng, op. cit., pp. 167-8. 

s H. R. Rudin, Germans in the Cameroons (London, 1938), p. 179. The 
Germans finally abolished it in December 1884. 
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German rule in the Cameroons was written in English and the 
Germans were obliged to employ pidgin English as the main language 
of their Administration, owing to its continuing extension through 
trade and the predominance of churches and schools established by 
English missionaries during the previous fifty years.' 


THE GERMAN PROTECTORATE (SCHUTZGEBIET) 1884-1914 


Another of the peculiarities of the history of the Cameroons is that 
although the Duala chiefs appealed on several occasions to Queen 
Victoria to take the Cameroons under her protection, it was the 
Germans who succeeded on 12 July 1884 in getting some of these 
chieftains to place the Cameroons under German control, just a 
few days before an envoy of the British Colonial Office, Edward 
Hewett, arrived on a similar mission.? The thirty years of German 
rule in the Cameroons, 1884 to 1914, were of fundamental significance 
in the emergence of Cameroun—or Kamerun—nationalism. The very 
fact that the Cameroons were once ruled by a people other than the 

French was a prima facie argument against the permanency of 
French rule. This notion took concrete form in the resuscitation of 
the German name Kamerun for ‘Cameroons’ during the years of the 

nationalist struggle for independence and reunification.* The fact of 
prior German colonialism, whose harshness had largely faded from 

memory, allowed the Camerounians to use it as a basis for criticizing 

the injustices of French rule: ‘For many Camerounians, the Germans 

shone in the distorted light of retrospection; their administration 

seemed that much the better for being past, and hence that much 

more available for disparaging comparisons with the current 

regime.”4 

An objective assessment of the positive and negative features of 
German rule in the Cameroons is not easily achieved.’ Perhaps the 
reason for this was the German propensity for doing everything in an 


1 H. O. H. Vernon-Jackson, op. cit., pp. 12 and 23-4. 

2 Cf. H. Stoecker, Kamerun unter Deutscher Kolonialherrschaft, Band 1 (Berlin, 
1960), pp. 33-80. . 

3 E. Ardener, ‘The Nature of the Reunification of the Cameroon’, In 
A. ome as (ed.), African Integration and Disintegration (Oxford, 1967) 
pp. 287-8. 

4 Le Vine, op. cit., p. 37. For a recent analysis of the period of German rule, 
see Karin Hausen, Deutsche Kolonialherrschaft in Afrika. Wirtschafts- u 
Kolonialverwaltung in Kamerun vor 1914 (Ziirich und Freiburg, 1970). 

$s H. Stoecker, op. cit., pp. 9-31, takes ‘bourgeois’ historians such as H. Rudio 
et al. to task for their too favourable treatment of German rule in Kamerun. 
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exaggerated, absolute fashion. Hence, while the cruelty of the Ger- 
mans was perhaps unequalled by other colonial administrations, it is 
also true that their accomplishments in many respects outshone 
not only those of other contemporary colonial administrations, but 
also those of the first twenty-five years of the succeeding French 
Administration in Cameroun. Much hardship was suffered by 
Camerounians under German rule, especially by the people com- 
pelled to undertake the debilitating ‘porterage’ work for traders and 
those conscripted into work-gangs on the cocoa and banana planta- 
tions. Of exceptional cruelty was the long administration of Governor 
von Puttkamer (1895-1907), who introduced to the Cameroons his 
nefarious policy of ‘scientific exploitation’. It is also true that much 
of the thirty years spent by the Germans in the Cameroons was 
devoted to subduing resistance to their rule. Even the region of 
Bafia, less than 250 km. from the coast, was not ‘pacified’ until 1911, 
over twenty-five years after the establishment of German rule. 
The men who led these military campaigns, such as Major Dominik, 
aimed at leaving a lasting impression on the villagers, and usually 
succeeded.' The execution of Rudolf Douala Manga Bell, chief of 
the Bell clan of the Duala, and of Martin Samba of the Bulu, at the 
outbreak of World War I will be taken up later. Suffice it to say that 
in nearly every region of Cameroun today a particular German 
administrator is remembered for the barbaric depths to which he 
descended in bringing civilization to the ‘primitives’. 

Turning now to the less destructive and even positive features of 
German rule, only two of these need be considered here: first, the 
extensive economic and infrastructural development of the Camer- 
oons; and second, the evolution of German colonial administration 
in the territory. Perhaps the most tangible vestige of German rule, 
even today, is the infrastructure of the country, to which the French 
added little before World War II. Numerous roads, bridges, ports, 
government buildings, telephone and telegraph wires, and the two 
branches of the railway, are testimony to German industriousness 
in the Cameroons. On the basis of the impressive physical plant 
established by the Germans during their thirty-year rule, Camer- 
ounians—and French administrators—were able to judge how much 


™ Jules Repiquet, ‘L’Oeuvre de la France au Cameroun’, Bulletin de la Société 
de Géographie de Toulouse, Nos. 182-4 (Jan.—Mar. 1948-9), p. 265. 

2 For the efforts of Von Hagen ‘Le Terrible d’Ebolowa’, for example, see 
A. Eyinga, ‘Le Pouvoir de Décision dans les Institutions Camerounaises’, 
F.D.S.E., 1970, p. 43. 
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was accomplished by the Germans in comparison with the little 
achieved in this domain under the French. 
The economic impact of the Germans on the Cameroons varied 
over time and from region to region.! One can trace the evolution 
of German economic priorities in the Cameroons from an early 
period of great reliance on a few large trading companies such as 
Woermann and Jantzen und Thoermahlen.? Next came the develop- 
ment of German plantations in the region of what later became the 
British Cameroons, and the granting of large concessions, most 
notably the SudKamerun Gesellschaft (7,000,000 hectares later 
reduced to 1,500,000 hectares) and the Nordwest Kamerun Gesell- 
schaft (4,500,000 hectares) in what later became French Cameroun. 
While the former of these concessionary companies undertook 
successful trading, especially in the collection of wild rubber, their 
operations placed a great burden on Cameroonians in the East 
because of the extensive forced labour and porterage employed. The 
second of the two companies was virtually still-born. After 1905 the 
Germans built a number of small industries in forestry, palm-oil 
distillation, brick-making, etc. However, the major exports, in order 
of importance, remained rubber, palm products, and cocoa. To these 
could be added in less significant quantities, banana and tobacco. 
Among the economic developments of the German period two 
were to be of considerable importance for the future history of the 
territory: the reliance on Douala as the centre of a wide economic 
network; and the contribution, mainly indirect, to the emergence of 
an African cash-crop economy. Although Governor von Puttkamer 
removed the capital from Douala to Buea in 1901, getting away from 
the Duala for whom he had a very low regard, the city continued to 
develop rapidly. By the time Douala was made the capital again in 
1909, the city had become so much the economic centre of the 
territory that the Germans were induced a year later to seek the 
expropriation of the indigenous inhabitants. In German colonial 
thinking, there was also the idea of creating a vast ‘Mittelafrika’ 
for which Douala would become a new Hamburg.‘ Despite 
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Germany’s expulsion from the territory during World War I, the 
impetus given to the development of the city during their rule was 
carried over into the French period and the city remained the 
veritable economic axis of the territory. As regards Cameroonian 
agriculture, there obviously was a clear contradiction between the 
German need for a labour force and the development of African 
plantations. Hence, it comes as no surprise to learn that in 1913 
African-owned production contributed a mere 2-2 per cent of the 
value of exports and in 1912 only 715 tons of cocoa out of 4,511 
produced. However, there was a marked difference between the 
economic effects of German policy on the two regions subsequently 
divided between the British and the French. Nearly all the German 
plantations (fifty-eight in 1913 with 17,827 African labourers)! 
were located in what became the British sector, whereas the begin- 
ning of an African-owned cash-crop economy was to be found 
almost entirely in what later became the French sector.? 

On the political side, the German colonial Administration was 
evolving in some respects along less harsh lines at the outbreak of 
World War I.3 This evolution took the form of greater regulation 
of private recruitment of labour and porterage from 1902, cul- 
minating in the suspension of all such recruitment by private in- 
dividuals in 1913. Throughout the last decade of German rule, 
opposition to the cruelties of German colonial exploitation in the 
Reichstag, especially among the Socialists, had the effect of modify- 
ing German policy from the ruthlessness of Puttkamer to one less 
indifferent of the welfare of Camerounians. Yet, whatever the Ger- 
mans had learned in thirty years of attempting to exploit Kamerun 
at the expense of its inhabitants—especially their fear of a declining 
population—was lost when, after World War I, the French were to 
take their place and again impose the harshness of what can be 
called ‘primary colonization’ on Camerounians. 


BRITISH-FRENCH CONDOMINIUM I914-I916 


On 14 September 1914 Douala fell to the British and French forces 
who proceeded to rule the Cameroons conjointly. Then on 4 March 
1916 the Cameroons was provisionally divided between the British 

1 E. Mveng, op. cit., p. 324. 

2 R. Cornevin, op. cit., p. 27. 

3 H. Rudin, op. cit., pp. 213 and 323-31 and E. Mveng, op. cit., pp. 316-17. 
As the hanging of ‘subversives’ in 1914 indicates, such a statement can only be 
made in a most qualified manner. 
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and the French with Neu Kamerun, the area that had been ceded to 
Germany in 1911 by France, returned to the administrative region 
of French Equatorial Africa, and the remaining territory divideq 
between the two allies on a four to one basis in favour of the French, 
The British thereupon withdrew from Douala which they had 
occupied between 1914 and 1916. This diversity of colonial rule 
Clearly provided Camerounians with an added basis on which later 
to challenge the permanence of French rule: ‘A number of natives 
frankly stated that they prefer German to French rule. Others more 
intelligent and having both memories, admit that the Germans were 
extremely severe; but they would welcome the return of the British 
who occupied Douala between 1914 and 1916.”! 


THE FRENCH MANDATE 1922-1939 


The period of the French Mandate began officially on 20 July 1922, 
confirming French rule of its part of the Cameroons since the 
signing of the Convention entered into with Britain in 1916. This 
decision was very much imposed on France by its allies since the 
aim of the French Government was simply to annex the territory. 
Subsequently, it pledged to govern the territory in the ‘spirit of 
the mandate’ but without an official League of Nations’ mandate.? 
When the French finally gave in to the pressure and acquiesced in 
the extension of the mandate system to Cameroun, there was con- 
siderable vagueness and uncertainty about just what this system 
entailed, a factor which persisted until the demise of the League of 
Nations at the outbreak of World War II. However, although there 
was a wide gap between the ideals of the League of Nations and 
colonial practice in Cameroun, those clauses of the mandate system 
which can be said to have been of some benefit to Camerounians 
were the absence of military service, the equality among members 
of the League of Nations in economic involvement and custom 
levies in the territory, control of alcohol, and the rights of foreign 
missionary establishments.? 

Where the mandate system had its most obvious effect on French 
colonial rule was through the hearings of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission (P.M.C.) in Geneva in which the annual reports of the 


™ R. L. Buell, The Native Problem in Africa, Vol. ii (New York, 1928), p. 360- 

2 J. Repiquet, op. cit., p. 264; D. E. Gardinier, ‘The British in the Cameroons 
1919-1939’, Britain and Germany in Africa (New Haven and London, 1967) 
PP. 522-3; V. T. Le Vine, op. cit., p. 35; and R. L. Buell, op. cit., p. 278. 

3 Ibid.; and R. Cornevin, op. cit., p. 53. 
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French Administration were examined and the French delegate— 
often accompanied by the High Commissioner—was subjected to 
questions on the Report submitted that year by the French. Yet, even 
in this respect the system was largely ineffective in controlling French 
administrative practices in Cameroun. Several factors accounted 
for its weakness: the French Administration reported what it chose 
to report, and usually in a fashion that made it virtually impossible 
to determine if anything was going wrong;' the members of the Com- 
mission often shared the colonial attitudes of the delegates of the 
mandatory powers, so that the hearings lacked the rigour of an 
investigatory commission; and the Commission lacked a systematic 
independent source of information.? Despite the ineffectiveness of 
League of Nations control, however, the fact that the French 
Administration had to provide justification for its activities meant 
that, if only to avoid the glare of publicity which the P.M.C. could 
draw to colonial abuses in Cameroun, the existence of this body did 
act as a prior restraint on the French. In some cases, such as that 
concerning the gruesome conditions of work on the extensions of 
the railways in Cameroun, the French did improve their treatment 
of conscripted labour, albeit some time after the matter was first 
brought before the Commission. 

To return to an argument suggested earlier, the people of the 
territory had the misfortune of undergoing two periods of ‘primary 
colonization’ which I would define as the use of harsh methods of 
administration, especially the resort to forced labour and severe 
methods of penalizing resistance (active or passive), with the aim of 
imposing the authority—and satisfying the needs—of a new colonial 
Tegime. In fact, the only real difference between the German and 
French periods of primary colonization is that whereas the Germans 
could point to a number of accomplishments despite the suffering 
imposed on the people, the French achievements, by any measure, 


Were very meagre indeed: 

Nothing has been done for the equipment of the territory—neither by 
the governors, who did not dare borrow [the necessary funds] thus pre- 
cluding any policy of major works . . . nor by the commercial firms who 
only invested a derisory part of their profits there. . . . Combining with 

' Cf. R. Buell, op. cit., pp. 331-73- ere 

? This point is made in greater detail by Ralph Austen in ‘Varieties of Trustee- 
ship: African Territories under British and French Mandate, 1919-1939’, in 
Gifford and Louis, ed., France and Britain in Africa (New Haven and London, 


1971), p. 522, 
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these natural causes of stagnation, the uncertainty which prevailed since 
1935—ten years after the installation of the first colons—over the fate of 
the territory demanded anew by Germany, did not particularly favour the 
development of Cameroun.' 


The aspect of French administration which impinged most con- 
stantly on the lives of Camerounians was perhaps the indigénat. This 
legal code relating to persons of ‘native status-—or more tech- 
nically sujets rather than citoyens—permitted French administrators 
both to try cases and impose summary disciplinary punishment. 
Although this arbitrary judicial power was supposedly “employed 
only for ordinary offences against the regulations, such as not 
cleaning a street, leaving refuse in prohibited places and similar 
offences’,? it was in fact a wide-ranging instrument in the hands of 
local French administrative officers to use as they saw fit, with little 
or no supervision from judicially trained personnel and, needless to 
say, no recourse open to those summarily imprisoned.3 

French policies of ‘assimilation’ also had a certain impact on 
Camerounians. The insistence by the French on the teaching of their 
language even to children during their first few years of schooling 
was repeatedly brought into question before the P.M.C.* Never- 
theless, the fact that most of the Church schools encouraged the 
use of African vernaculars did have a moderating effect on French 
policies in this domain. Where the French disregard for the value of 
African institutions and customs had a direct impact on Cameroun- 
ians, however, was in the integration of chiefs in southern Cameroun 
as functionaries in the French local administration, thereby trans. 
forming their authority—if they had any to begin with—from that 
based on local traditions and institutions to one deriving from the 
power of the colonizer. The iniquities and abuses to which this 
system gave rise are far too numerous to be adequately discussed 
here.’ Suffice it to say that there was little control exercised over the 

* André Blanchet, ‘Un pays artificiel qui commence a peine a exister’, Le 
Monde, No. 1460, 5 Nov. 1949, p. 6. See also C. Welch, op. cit., p. 155, and 
Philippe Hugon, Analyse du sous-développement en Afrique noire: L’exemple de 
l’économie du Cameroun (Paris, 1968), p. 14. 

2 Remarks of the French delegate to the P.M.C., 35th Session (1938), pp. 122-3: 

3 It is argued by a number of authors that sentences and fines under 
indigénat were far greater in Cameroun than in French West Africa. Cf. R. Buell, 
op. cit., p. 314; R. Cornevin, op. cit., p. 52; and R. S. Morgenthau, citing 
Lamine Guéye, op. cit., p. 6. 

+ P.M.C., Third Session (1923), pp. 28~9 and Annex to the Minutes, p. 244- 


5 Cf. P.M.C., Fifteenth Session (1929), p. 152 and Thirteenth Session (1928) 
p. 46; A. Owona, op. cit., p. 13; E. Mveng, op. cit., p. 378; R. Buell, op. cite 
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activities of these ‘chiefs’, the French administrator caring only 
that the tax was brought in on time, the local roads kept up, and 
the men and food needed for the building of the railway recruited. 
What often occurred was that the chiefs made a habit of demanding 
more than the required tax, pocketing the difference; that exactions 
for men and food were disproportionately shared so that those Cam- 
erounians who belonged to clans other than that of the chef supérieur 
found themselves repeatedly imposed upon; that the chiefs con- 
scripted more men than were demanded by the French administrator, 
the rest being sent to work on their plantations or to build their 
huts. One consequence of this system was the emigration of 
numerous Camerounians either to other areas of Cameroun, or 
away from Cameroun to neighbouring territories during the inter- 
war period. 

On the issue of forced labour in Cameroun, French representa- 
tions to the P.M.C. reached the greatest heights in obfuscation. 
Even today one feels trapped in a verbal and statistical labyrinth in 
trying to sort out the various forms of forced labour employed by the 
French in Cameroun, a labyrinth in which some members of the 
P.M.C. became hopelessly lost. The general provision of the League 
of Nations regarding the ‘B’ mandates stated that the Mandatory 
Power ‘shall prohibit . . . all forms of forced or compulsory labour 
except for essential public works and services, and then only in 
return for adequate remuneration’.' But, as can be immediately 
seen, such imprecise terms as ‘essential public works and services’ 
and ‘adequate remuneration’ were virtual invitations to abuse. In 
fact, not only did the French use a complex classification system for 
the various categories of forced labour, but even the fine legal dis- 
tinctions drawn by their delegates in Geneva had little in common 
with the actual practice of French administrators in the rural 
villages of Cameroun.” Moreover, on such critical questions as the 
death rate among Camerounians conscripted to work on the rail- 
way between 1922 and 1927, the French resorted to two further 
ploys: they deliberately bungled the statistics to render it im- 
possible for the P.M.C. to arrive at a clear estimate of the number 
of conscripted workers who died annually; and, to make sure 


pp. 327n. and 345-6; and Dr. J. Debarge, La Mission médicale au Cameroun 
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' P.M.C., Sixth Session, 1925, p. 16. 
2 Regarding head tax and prestation labour tax, see R. Buell, op. cit., p. 320. 
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that the utmost persistence would not be rewarded, they simply 
lied.? 

Yet, whatever the verbal gymnastics that took place between the 
French authorities and the League of Nations, the fact remained 
that Africans throughout the south of Cameroun suffered greatly 
from being conscripted to work against their will—especially during 
the first decade of French rule and continuing until the political 
reforms instituted after World War II. This labour was used not only 
for the extension of the railway and the construction of roads, but 
also to work the private plantations of Europeans. While the French 
representative, M. Duchéne, was assuring the P.M.C. that there was 
no forced recruitment of labour for private work, Camerounians 
in every area of southern Cameroun were being herded by admini- 
strators to work for an indefinite period on European plantations, 
often without payment. And while M. Duchéne or M. Marchand 
were testifying that compulsory labour for public works was limited 
to ten days, and beyond this period the workers were paid ‘the same 
rate as free workmen’, observers on the spot were reporting cases 
‘where the administrators have told natives to work off their ten- 
day prestation tax and, once having assembled them, have marched 
them off to the railway for a period of nine months’.? 

What recourse had Camerounians when faced with this oppressive 
system? Very little. For those who refused to submit to it, the only 
alternative was to flee, and many chose this option, going either 
westwards to the British Cameroons or south to Rio Muni. The 
problems of increased emigration from the territory came up re- 
peatedly before the P.M.C. with the usual French evasion and mysti- 
fication. When asked before the P.M.C. ‘if any connection existed 
between compulsory labour and this illicit form of emigration’, 
the reply of the French representative was that this emigration ‘was 
to be accounted for by the taste for a wandering life which had 
always been apparent in the inhabitants of Africa under French 
authority’. Yet members of the P.M.C. could not help being as- 
tonished at the severe penalties inflicted for this ‘wandering’. 
It is interesting to note that some of those Camerounians who 
emigrated during the Mandate period to the British Cameroons 


™ See Buell’s dissection of French reports on the death rates, op. cit., pp. 324~5 
and P.M.C., Thirteenth Session, 1928, p. 83. 

2 P.M.C., Third Session (1923), p. 191, and Buell, op. cit., p. 323. 

3 P.M.C., Third Session (1923), p. 35, and Fourth Session (1924), p. 18. 
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were later to constitute a core of activists demanding unification of 
the two Cameroons as a means of freeing the French sector from 
French rule. 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND SCHOOLS 


One aspect of the colonial history of Cameroun that must be 
emphasized is the extensive missionary activity that took place in the 
territory beginning with the work of the Baptist Mission and such 
missionaries as Alfred Saker during the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The work of the Baptist Mission was only the start of 
what was to be one of the most intensive and diversified attempts to 
evangelize the people of any African territory. The English Baptists 
were followed by the American Presbyterians who gained consider- 
able influence among the Bulu and Bassa people. Then, following 
the institution of German rule, the German-Swiss Basler Missions 
were established. Later, with the change from German to French 
rule, the Basler Missions were in turn supplanted by the French 
Protestants and the German Catholics by their French counterparts. 
To give a rough idea of the impact of this missionary activity, it 
was estimated in 1960 that roughly one-half of the Southern popula- 
tion were Christians: 500,000 Protestants and 650,000 Catholics.! 
The extensive missionary activity in Cameroun had its greatest 
effect in the field of education: Cameroun became one of the terri- 
tories in sub-Saharan Africa with the highest level of primary 
education. In 1959, for example, it was estimated that 71 per cent of 
all children of primary school age attended school, although the 
figure for central and northern Cameroun, with 40 per cent of the 
population, was only 10 per cent.? In parts of thenorth the proportion 
was as low as 2 per cent, while in the south nearly all boys obtained a 
primary education. The extensive missionary activity in southern 
Cameroun is clearly responsible for the relatively high literacy level 
there: ‘In 1913 the missions had a total of 631 schools with over 
40,000 pupils in them distributed as follows: the Baptist Mission 
with 57 schools and 3,151 pupils; the American Presbyterians with 
97 schools and 6,545 pupils; the German Catholic Mission with 
151 schools and 12,532 pupils; and the Basler Mission with 319 
1 P. F, Gonidec, ‘Les Institutions politiques de la République Fédérale du 


Cameroun’, Civilisations, xi. 4 (1961), p. 382. 
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schools and 17,833 pupils.’! These figures given by Rudin concern 
the Cameroons prior to the period of French rule and the establish. 
ment of the extensive French Catholic network of schools. The 
importance of Cameroun literacy can be seen not only in the politica] 
activities of the Duala and Bulu peoples during the periods of the 
German protectorate and the French Mandate, but also in the 
development of the radical nationalist party in southern Cameroun, 
as will be seen later when the post-war independence movement is 
discussed. 

The contention is strongly held in Cameroun that the work of the 
Protestant missions in the south, and particularly the American 
Presbyterian Mission (M.P.A.), were important contributing factors 
to the strong challenge raised by many Camerounians to French 
colonial rule.? Of the three sets of Protestant missions in southern 
Cameroun, only the M.P.A. has an unbroken history from the 
early colonial period until independence. The pioneering English 
Baptists were replaced by the German-Swiss Basler Mission two to 
three years after the establishment of German colonial rule. Follow- 
ing World War II, the Basler Mission and the Baptist Mission of 
Berlin had to give way to the Société des Missions Evangéliques de 
Paris. Shortly after the French assumed control of Cameroun, they 
found themselves saddled with a separate treaty which accorded 
the U.S.A. similar rights to those enjoyed by the League of Nations 
members in French mandate territories. Among other things, this 
treaty guaranteed the M.P.A.—which had been able to expand its 
‘sphere of influence’ as a result of the demise of the Basler Mission 
during World War I*—the right to continue its evangelization in the 
territory.5 

There are several ways in which the operations of the Americaa 
Presbyterians were at variance with the efforts of the French Ac 
ministration. First of all, the Americans had ample funds and thus 


’ H. Rudin, op. cit., p. 360. 

* Zang-Atangana, op. cit., p. 632. 

? For general information on the history of Protestant missions in Cameroul 
see Jaap van Slageren, Histoire de l’église en Afrique (Cameroun) (Yaoun 6 
1969); Vernon-Jackson, op. cit.; and J. Gobbe, ‘La Mission presb eni 
americaine: Son Activité au Cameroun’, 1948, typescript, Ancam. the 
ae J. van Slageren, Op. cit., p. 72. According to Buell, op. cit., P- 35> af 
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their schools, hospitals, and dispensaries were better equipped than 
those of the Administration and of the French missions.' Since the 
Americans had more money to spend—and used it to more effect ina 
concentrated fashion than, for example, did the French Catholics— 
the physical evidence of their work was much more apparent and 
impressive.” They also did not have to squeeze as much money out of 
their parishioners for the support of these activities as other missions. 
Second, the American missions—and Protestants generally in 
Cameroun—were less hostile to some aspects of local society: they 
insisted on the use of the vernacular in church services and during 
the early years of schooling; and they took a softer line on the issue 
of polygamy.’ Third, the American churches were far less centralized 
than those of the French churches (Protestant and Catholic), and 
provided for greater participation by Camerounians in the conduct 
of Church activities.t The same point could be made about educa- 
tional instruction which involved more of the ‘class discussion’ 
aspect of American education and less of the ‘rote-learning’ so true 
of the early years of instruction under the French system.’ Finally, 
the Americans, since they did not belong to any of the major colonial 
powers of the time—and were imbued with an anti-colonial ethic 
however contradicted in practice—were decidedly lukewarm in 
teaching the virtues of French colonialism.°® 


PRE-POLITICAL RESISTANCE TO COLONIAL RULE 


It must be borne in mind when considering the reactions of Cam- 
erounians to colonial rule that, before 1945, Camerounians possessed 
no political rights whatsoever. Although the German Governor 
Seitz tried to introduce a measure of local self-administration in 
1908, this project was soon abandoned. Throughout the German 
period, therefore, Camerounians were ‘not allowed to play any 

1 The M.P.A. also benefited from the use of surplus supplies from the American 
military forces. J. Gobbe, op. cit., pp. 28-32; and R. Cornevin, op. cit., pp. 61-2. 


2 J, Gobbe, op. cit., p. 28. 
3 Ibid., pp. 29 and 31; and V. Chazelas, op. cit., p. 29. 
4 J. Wilbois, Le Cameroun: les indigenes, les colons, les missions, Vadministra- 
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direct part in the government of their country’.' The same assess. 
ment holds true for the French Mandate, although the French 
Administration often pointed to a number of advisory councils 
on which Camerounians sat—especially the conseils des notables 
established by a decree of 9 October 1925—as proof of their partici- 
pation in the government of their country.? These councils, presided 
over by the chef de circonscription, and on which sat several Cam- 
erounians appointed by the Governor from a list provided by the 
chef de circonscription himself, were little more than instruments to 
assist the administrators in carrying out forced labour, sanitary 
procedures, and the collection of taxes in each region. A member of 
the P.M.C. could not help being astonished at the fact that these 
councils not only voted in favour of increased taxes, but, according 
to French reports, had in certain cases taken the initiative in pro- 
posing them.3 All that was said above about the role of African 
chiefs in French local administration applies equally to these councils. 
In short, they cannot be equated with the native authorities and 
district councils established in British colonies where some measure 
of local self-administration, however subordinate to British colonial 
interests, was put into effect.+ 

In a system which does not acknowledge any political rights, all 
demands for change, for redress of grievances, automatically become 
categorized as ‘political’, which—under the circumstances—meant 
‘subversive’. Those persons who dared to communicate with or- 
ganizations outside Cameroun, even the League of Nations, risked 
being persecuted for their actions, including banishment to a distant 
region of the territory. Yet, what is striking is that despite these 
difficulties Cameroun has always been the scene of active resistance 
to the oppressive aspects of colonialism. The more one studies the 
country’s history, the more difficult it becomes to set a date for the 
birth of Cameroun nationalism: the seeds of this sentiment seemed 
to originate with the imposition of colonial rule itself. 

It is ironic, though not illogical, that the very people who signed 
the treaties authorizing the imposition of colonial rule in Cameroun, 


1 A. Owona, ‘The Political Evolution of Cameroon from 1884 to 1970’, 
mimeo. (Yaoundé, 1970), p. 24. 

a J, Léaute, ‘Les Assemblées territoriales du Cameroun frangais’, Enfom, 
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namely the Duala, were also the ones who most resisted colonial 
administrations from 1884 to 1945. The very treaty conceding colonial 
authority to the Germans included a number of Duala rights and 
privileges which the Germans—whatever their ultimate intentions— 
pledged themselves to uphold. Thus, the Duala were always able to 
invoke this document to challenge features of German administra- 
tion which they felt contravened it. So much did the Duala challenge 
the authority of the German authorities that Governor Puttkamer 
developed an intense hatred towards them: ‘it would have been 
better to have exterminated or deported them at the arrival of the 
Germans, but it is now, alas, too late.”! 

Many of the Duala were literate even before the Germans assumed 
control, and thus were able to articulate their rights and interests; 
and their long contact with European traders had developed among 
them the capacity to protect these interests. They therefore resisted, 
though without success, the erosion of their trading monopoly; 
they objected to the imposition of taxes; they refused to serve the 
Germans as porters or workers on their plantations; and in 1902 and 
1905, the Akwa clan of the Duala sent a long list of grievances to 
the Reichstag and even sent delegates to Germany to plead their 
case in person.” The real struggle arose, however, with the decision 
of the German authorities in 1910 to expropriate the land of the 
Duala along the coast. During the next four years the Duala em- 
ployed every means at their disposal—telegrams to the Reichstag, 
letters to German newspapers, personal delegations to Germany, 
the hiring of German lawyers—to combat this measure. In 1913, 
however, the Germans decided to go through with the expropriation 
and, by the outbreak of World War I, the Bell clan of the Duala 
had been forcibly removed from the plateaux of Joss and Bali and 
moved inland. 

The Germans argued that this measure was undertaken solely 
on health and sanitary grounds, but it appeared to the Duala that 
with the rapid development of the city purely financial considera- 
tions were involved. Furthermore, this expropriation clearly con- 
travened the treaty of 1884 which had guaranteed to the Duala 
the continued use of their land. On 8 August 1914 Rudolph Duala 
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Manga Bell, Chief of the Bell clan, was hanged by the Germans on 
the grounds of treason. It was alleged that he had sought the colla- 
boration of other Camerounian chiefs, such as the Sultan Njoya 
of the Bamoun, as well as foreign powers such as England, in a plan 
to evict the Germans from Cameroun. Whatever the validity of these 
accusations, the hanging of Rudolph Bell and the expropriation 
issue can be seen as ‘the conclusion of a permanent conflict lasting 
thirty years between the Germans and the Duala’.' 

Before considering the period of the French mandate, it should be 
noted that several other Camerounian peoples continued violently 
to resist the Germans, for example, the Bassa and the people of 
Bafia in the south, and the Fulani in the north. The two-year war 
of the Bulu against the Germans between 1899 and 1901 has already 
been mentioned. While the Duala were pursuing their resistance 
to the German expropriation after 1911, Paul Martin Samba—a 
Bulu who had pursued his education in Germany and become an 
officer in the German army—sought to organize a rebellion to 
overthrow the Germans. As a result of the interception of a telegram 
he had sent to the French Governor in Brazzaville, Samba was 
executed by the German Administrator, Von Hagen.? 

The indigénat and the restrictions on political organization 
certainly hindered the development of a Camerounian public opinion 
during the inter-war years:3 but it is incorrect to conclude, as Victor 
le Vine does, that political activity between the wars was therefore 
desultory.* Much to the contrary, the perseverance of the Duala 
and the evolution of their thinking renders this period a very vibrant 
one, with the gradual emergence of a national consciousness among 
many Camerounians. The Duala first made their claims for a reversal 
of the German expropriation to the English soldiers who occupied 
Douala in 1914. When the French gained possession of the city in 
April 1916, numerous palavers took place on this question between 
the leaders of the Bell clan and the French officers in charge of the 
local administration. At each instance, a settlement was postponed 
until the end of the war.s With the signing of the armistice and the 
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continuation of the status quo, the Duala sent a petition to the Paris 
Peace Conference outlining the need to secure their individual and 
property rights. What is significant in this petition—and was to 
emerge with increasing clarity throughout this period—is the in- 
sistence among the Duala spokesmen on ‘the guarantee of citizen- 
ship rights for the natives of Cameroun’.! In 1920 the Duala leaders 
went a step further and informed the French Commissioner, Carde, 
of their wish ‘to be transformed into a Republic’. 

During the next ten years Duala protests largely concerned the 
German expropriation which the French refused to revoke until 
1927, when they finally offered a plan of compensation which 
provided the basis for successful negotiations between the authorities 
and Duala leaders. But the matter did not end there. More petitions 
were sent to Geneva, each indicating the growing nationalist senti- 
ment among its authors that political progress beyond that of the 
vague prescriptions of the ‘B’ mandate should be accorded to 
Cameroun. On 11 August 1929, playing upon French anxieties over 
German demands for the return of her colonies, a petition was sent, 
written in German, demanding the suppression of the mandate and 
the transfer of the protectorate to the League of Nations. This peti- 
tion also criticized several aspects of French administration such as 
the difficulties, ‘personal as well as economic’, placed in the way of 
relations between Camerounians divided between the French and 
British sectors; French failure to permit the economic equality 
required by the mandate system; the non-recognition of the rights 
and liberties of Camerounians; the erosion of Camerounian rights 
in the use of their land, etc.3 

In December of 1929 a petition with the following significant title 
was dispatched to the P.M.C.: ‘Big Public Meeting under the pro- 
tection of the Chiefs who, in their capacity as independent sovereigns, 
concluded the Political Treaty of 1884 with the German Reich.’ 
Apart from some of the specific grievances mentioned above, this 
petition went on to denounce ‘the cupidity of all colonial Powers’ 
who, enforcing identical systems, ‘will not tolerate the idea of national 


™ Ibid. 2 AP II/28, Commissaire de la République 
to M. le Ministre des Colonies, Yaoundé, No. 13cf, 23 Feb. 1934. 

3 APA 10890, Communication No. 2o1cf, from Commissaire Marchand to 
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autonomy among the lower races entrusted to their care’.' As proof 
that the nationalist sentiment present in Cameroun went beyond a 
simple anti-colonialism, we find the following aspiration being 
expressed: ‘Once, a powerful nation gave to Africa a free State; 
Liberia. We do not at all find there [Liberia] the evolution which a 
true son of Africa needs, for this state has embraced European 
civilization in its entirety. 

‘Let the League of Nations make of us a political experiment, 
another model of an African State, which would evolve according to 
the conceptions of the African.”? 

A discussion of the political activities of the Duala during this 
period, however brief, cannot overlook ‘la curieuse figure de Vincent 
Ganty’.? Ganty, a French Guyanese, worked for several years as a 
customs official in Cameroun. During the late 1920s he became 
involved with the Duala leaders, especially those belonging to 
the Akwa clan, who were currently leading the campaign against the 
French mandate. Ganty was soon expelled from the territory by the 
French, but continued in Paris to act as the ‘Delegate in Europe of 
the Cameroons Negro Citizens’, one of the many flamboyant titles 
he adopted during this period. The numerous petitions and memo- 
randa he sent to the League of Nations are significant documents 
both for the history of relationships between African protest move- 
ments and radical political groups in Paris, and as reflections of the 
thinking among Camerounians during this period. Along the same 
lines can be considered such groups formed in Paris among Cam- 
erounians as the France-Cameroun Association, the Comité de 
Défense des Intéréts du Cameroun and the many letters and articles 
written by Camerounians and published in La Race Négre and Cri 
des Neégres, anti-colonial publications of the Ligue de Défense de la 
Race Négre.5 
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Yet, political protests were not limited to communications with 
the League of Nations and Paris publications. During the early 
1920S, 4 movement developed combining several strains of anti- 
colonial protest: Ethiopianism, Garveyism, and cultural syncretism. 
This movement centred on the United Native Church and its talented 
leader Lotin Samé. It was a clear reaction against attempts by the 
French to impose European missionary control over this Church, a 
section of which, the Native Baptist Church, had enjoyed autonomy 
since the departure of the English Baptists in 1885.' A similar 
revivalist movement with clear anti-colonial motivations was the 
Church of the Saint-Esprit, some of whose members were later 
imprisoned by the French.? Anti-French sentiment often assumed 
the form of pro-German societies, the most significant being the 
Kamerun Eingeborenen Deutsch Gesinnten Verein (K.E.D.G.V.), 
several of whose members were imprisoned by the French in 1934. 
Finally, mention should be made of a movement organized by the 
relatively liberated Duala women against the extension of the head- 
tax to them in 1931. As a result of the wounding of several of these 
women by a French gendarme during a demonstration, and the light 
punishment imposed on him by the Administration, several petitions 
were sent to the League of Nations. 

In closing this historical summary, while emphasizing the nation- 
alist or proto-nationalist agitation of the Duala people during the 
inter-war years, mention must be made of the fact that other Cam- 
erounian peoples did participate in concerted protest movements 
during the same period. Among the Yevol clan of the Bulu, a long 
campaign in 1928/9 against the injustices of the French local ad- 
ministration system was the closest approximation to the Duala 
Struggle against the French mandate. Among the Bamoun, political 
activity revolved around their forceful Sultan and the efforts by the 
French to first curtail his powers then simply to banish him. Among 
the people near the northern margins of the forest area who had 
escaped being placed under Fulani control during the nineteenth 
century, such as the Baya, a wide-ranging rebellion took place, 
Which the French only suppressed after several months of military 
activity. Further north, among the people of Guidder who had 
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taken to the hills to escape the Fulani, intermittent skirmishing 
occurred throughout the 1920s between themselves, the Fulani, and 
French military detachments. Yet, with the imminent outbreak of 
war in Europe, Cameroun was once more thrust into the balance, 
and no other group was again to demonstrate the conflicting aspira- 
tions these developments aroused among Camerounians as much as 


the Duala. 


CHAPTER 2 


Collaboration and Conflict 1938-1945 


THROUGHOUT the inter-war period the insecurity felt by the French 
in Cameroun because of German colonial claims had a detrimental 
effect on the territory’s development and the welfare of its inhabitants. 
As discussed earlier, this controversy was one of the factors under- 
lying French unwillingness to spend much money on development. 
Those Camerounians who had earlier achieved notable success 
under the Germans, especially in the Administration, found them- 
selves discriminated against under the French. One beneficial con- 
sequence of the ‘tug-of-war’ between Germany and France over the 
territory, however, was the realization by the French just before the 
outbreak of World War II that it would serve their purposes to 
permit Camerounians to organize and speak out against the return of 
their country to Germany. As has so often been the casein Cameroun 
history, an international rivalry among colonial powers was to 
initiate far-reaching changes within the territory. This time, however, 
the changes initiated contributed to Camerounians gaining the instru- 
ments which they themselves could later use for their own purposes. 

Mention has already been made about such organizations which 
Camerounians had set up in Paris as the Comité de Défense des 
Intéréts du Cameroun to compensate for, and combat, the restriction 
on all political activity by Africans in the territory. A successor to 
this group was the Union Camerounaise formed in 1937 among 
Camerounians in Paris and led by two Duala, Jean Mandessi Bell 
and Léopold Moumé-Etia. Apart from such concerns as the econo- 
mic restrictions on Camerounians in the territory and their illegal 
expulsion from France, the programme of this group consisted of 
two major demands: first, that Cameroun be transferred from a 
‘B’ to an ‘A’ mandate; and, secondly, that the territory should not 
be returned to Germany.' In pursuing this programme, the group 


1 Personal interview with Léopold Moumé-Etia, Douala, 1972. For a clear 
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relied greatly on sending personal letters to such political figures as 
Malcolm MacDonald of the British Government, Edouard Daladier 
of the French Government, President Roosevelt of the United 
States, as well as to the League of Nations." In addition, they ob- 
tained interviews with the French Minister of the Colonies, Georges 
Mandel, and frequently sent him various memoranda in support of 
their demands. But the French were very wary of the Union Cam- 
erounaise because some of its members were known to have links 
with more radical groups in Paris. Also, as was the case regard- 
ing other outspoken Camerounians during this period, the French 
regarded the members of the Union Camerounaise as being possibly 
pro-German despite all their protestations to the contrary.* The 
importance of this organization, however slight may have been its 
actual impact on Camerounians in the territory, is that it represented 
the bridge between the inter-war protest activities of the Duala 
and the new era of a much broader-based political arena ushered in 
by World War II. Furthermore, many of the nationalist ideas which 
motivated its members were to take root among other Cameroun 
intellectuals when its participants returned to the territory at the 
outbreak of the war. 

When the French decided in 1937/8 to allow the formation of a 
Camerounian ‘public opinion’ against German propaganda, they 
were careful about whom they chose to spearhead this movement. 
Paris-based intellectuals were too suspect; and the old-guard Duala 
notables were either too contaminated with Germanism or had 
compromised themselves—in the eyes of the French—by their 
criticism of the French mandate and their long advocacy of political 
change. The French needed a new group of Camerounians, unwedded 
to the German past and thoroughly imbued with French ‘civilization 
and culture’. The members of this group had also to be sufficiently 
educated so that they could present a convincing case against German 
claims as well as possess the authority to rally many Camerounians 
behind their banner. To find such men the French turned chiefly 
to the civil service because the African civil servants (fonctionnaires), 
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although severely restricted in the level of the posts they could hold, 
were the ones who most possessed the attributes sought: they were 
educated, often well-educated; they were for the most part young, 
trained by the French, and committed—by dint of their careers in the 
civil service—to opposing the return of Cameroun to the Germans. 
And, finally, as a result of the virtual non-existence of any participa- 
tion by Camerounians in public affairs, these lower civil servants 
had acquired a certain moral authority in the eyes of the people 
owing to their official status and their role as intermediaries with the 
colonial administration.! 

It appears that the French might have first sought to promote a 
civil servant from the Department of Roads and Bridges (Ponts et 
Chaussées), but he was unwilling to play the part.2 Anyway, the 
person on whom this mantle came to be bestowed was Paul Soppo 
Priso, a Duala working in the Public Works Department. Soppo 
Priso was to become many years later the first President of the 
Territorial Assembly, and only missed becoming the first leader of 
an independent Cameroun because of the drastic turn to violence 
which engulfed the country after 1955. The organization which 
was established in 1938 with Soppo Priso as its President, André 
Fouda (Ewondo) as Vice-President, and Louis-Marie Pouka (Bassa) 
as secretary-general, was called Jeunesse Camerounaise Francaise or 
Jeucafra. There is a tendency among Camerounians who participated 
in this movement, and Cameroun historians and political scientists 
who write about it, to play it down as much as possible. The reason 
for this is that Jeucafra has come to be regarded as a symbol of 
collaboration with the forces of French colonialism.? Yet, despite the 
embarrassing image of Jeucafra in the minds of many Camerounians 
the reality is far more complex and not entirely demeaning. 

The complexity of the phenomenon of Jeucafra derives from the 
fact that it represented the combined aims of three disparate groups 


1 Personal interview with former Governor-General R. Delavignette, Paris, 
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in Cameroun: the French Administration, the French colons and 
the Camerounian élites, traditional as well as modern.' The simplest 
of the three, in terms of its aims, was the colonial Administration: 
it wanted to keep Cameroun out of the hands of the Germans and 
saw Jeucafra as an effective instrument of counter-propaganda which 
would demonstrate that the Cameroun people did not relish the idea 
of joining the Nazi Reich.2 As for the French colons, they were 
concerned not simply with counteracting German designs for 
Cameroun, but also with ridding themselves once and for all of the 
dubious international status of the territory. In this way they hoped 
to tighten French hold on Cameroun and bring it into line with the 
other African colonies.3 Finally, the Camerounian élites, while they 
also echoed the demand that Cameroun should remain French, 
nevertheless valued Jeucafra for the opportunity it gave them to 
organize politically in the territory, a development that was certain 
to bring them eventually into conflict with both the colons and the 
colonial Administration. 

Nearly all significant Cameroun politicians during the post-war 
period could trace their personal histories to Jeucafra, from radicals 
like Ruben Um Nyobé to conservatives like André Fouda. It can 
indeed be argued that Jeucafra afforded at least a start to Cameroun 
politics in a number of ways: Camerounians were able to travel 
freely about the territory, meet the aspiring leaders of the different 
regions, and exchange information about local problems; the 
organization received ample financial assistance from the French, 
including the provision of transport facilities and places to assemble; 
and finally, Camerounians were permitted to discuss political 


_ * Asused in this study, colons refers to those Europeans in Cameroun involved 
in economic activities, whether agricultural, commercial or industrial. The term 
therefore serves to distinguish them from the colonial administrators on the one 
hand and the missionaries on the other. From time to time sub-categories of the 
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One of the few studies of the European community in French Africa so far is 
Rita Cruise O’Brien’s White Society in Black Africa: The French of Senegal 
(London, 1972). 
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questions concerning their country and put forward demands for 
future changes without running the risk of summary imprisonment 
and banishment. Although we see the clear emergence of a national 
consciousness in many other African colonies after the war, in 
Cameroun this national consciousness was given a strong boost with 
the unwitting collaboration of the colonial administration itself. 
By the time the war ended, Cameroun nationalism was very much 
a full-fledged phenomenon. 

The problems which arose in Jeucafra stemmed from the fact that 
while its members were agreed on what they were against, they 
divided sharply on what they proposed for the future of Cameroun. 
On the first point, it is important to note that the participants in 
Jeucafra were reacting not only against German propaganda but also 
against the political system in existence in Cameroun during the 
period of the French mandate.! When they sought alternatives to the 
French mandate, divisions arose among them between those who 
saw closer links with France—such as that of the four communes of 
Senegal with their political rights—as the best solution, and others 
who saw the answer in the loosening of these ties. In the tense 
wartime atmosphere of 1939, it is not surprising that the former 
group were more outspoken than the latter. Further, many Cam- 
erounians in their elation over the possibility of taking a political 
stance that was tolerated and encouraged by the Administration 
tended to make an exaggerated show of loyalty to France. Such an 
occasion arose with the arrival in Cameroun in early 1939 of a five- 
man parliamentary mission led by the deputy from French Guiana, 
Gaston Monnerville. The aim of this mission was to demonstrate 
the opposition to German colonial claims of France’s colonial 
subjects.2 However, on this occasion a number of Jeucafra leaders 
went beyond stating their opposition to German demands and voiced 
an enthusiastic acceptance of French colonialism: 


Paul Soppo Priso: 
All of Cameroun, which has for twenty years enjoyed freedom of 
conscience, the equality of human rights, and fraternal relations under 


1 Here is a paraphrasing of Soppo Priso’s rapid reflections on Jeucafra: ‘In 
Cameroun of 1938 there were no opportunities for self-expression, apart from 
the conseils des notables, nothing. Because of the struggle against Germany, we 
were able to adopt a position favourable to France, to make contact with 
Camerounians from other regions. Jeucafra was therefore the first political 
expression by Camerounians which was tolerated.’ Personal interview, Douala, 
1971. 4 Cf. Brian Weinstein, Eboué (New York, 1972), pp. 221-2. 
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the soft and gracious folds of the tri-coloured flag, lifts its voice and 
affirms its choice . . . to the whole world that it become a province of 
great France.! 


L.-Marie Pouka: 

At the time that I, along with Soppo Priso and other enlightened 
Camerounians, founded the first political movement called . . . ‘Jeucafra’, 
we were treated as traitors and sell-outs, whereas our desire was only the 
suppression of the ‘mandate’. Camerounians from all quarters followed 
us. It is France which refused to integrate us into the French Empire.? 


Ruben Um Nyobé: 


In 1939, under the initiative of Governor-General Richard Brunot, the 
famous ‘Jeunesse Camerounaise Francaise’ was born, which they were 
careful to confide to the leadership of Soppo Priso. This movement, to 
which the Cameroun masses adhered with enthusiasm, had for us a 
different significance from that expected by the colonialists. For us it 
represented the best opportunity to affirm publicly that we were for 
freedom and against totalitarianism, consequently we voiced our attachment 
to France and our opposition to the return of a Hitlerian German Admini- 
stration. But that did not mean that we were asking to become a French 
colony as was abusively declared by Soppo Priso.? 


With the outbreak of the war and the relegation of the ‘German 
question’ to military rather than diplomatic resolution, the members 
of Jeucafra were able to turn their attention to a wider variety of 
questions, and thus a complete assessment of this organization 
must take its wartime activities into consideration. 


WORLD WAR II AND CAMEROUN 


While the pre-war colonial demands of Germany brought Cameroun 

back into the international arena, the important role of the territory 

as a Free French bastion also placed it at the centre of wartime 

developments. After the fall of France in June 1940, France’s 

colonial administrations in Africa soon rallied to the Vichy régime 

of Pétain.4 In August 1940, however, Governor Félix Eboué of 
™ Cited by A. Owona, op. cit., pp. 210-11, 
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Chad declared his support for General de Gaulle. In Cameroun, 
Governor Brunot was clearly in favour of continuing the war, and 
his likely defection was the major concern of the Vichy Government.! 
On 24 August 1940, three envoys of the General, René Pléven, 
Colonel Leclerc, and Captain Didier de Boislambert were warmly 
greeted by Eboué and his Administration in Chad. Two days later, 
in the presence of de Gaulle’s emissaries, the Chad Government 
formally declared its adherence to the Free French. That same 
night Leclerc travelled to Cameroun, and the next morning succeeded 
in capturing a number of administrative offices in Douala with the 
aid of local partisans. By 28 August all of French Equatorial Africa 
had either rallied or been pressured into support for the Free French. 
In the case of Cameroun, pro-Vichy elements were weak and, follow- 
ing Leclerc’s coup, considerable enthusiasm was devoted to the 
war effort. As Le Vine points out, pre-war German propaganda 
certainly induced French colons in Cameroun to opt for the Free 
French forces since the collaboration of the Vichy regime with the 
Nazis would certainly have resulted in the cession of Cameroun to 
Germany.” 

In October 1940 General de Gaulle arrived in the Free French terri- 
tory of Cameroun. According to Victor Le Vine, this visit suggested 
an ‘implied promise’: ‘. . . significantly, De Gaulle chose the Camer- 
oun as the first French soil to receive his footsteps after the defeat of 
France. The Cameroun thereby took on a new importance, a status 
that was reinforced by the series of talks the General held with both 
French and African leaders at the time. A new political spirit was 
growing, one that finally found its expression at the Brazzaville 
Conference of 1944.’3 What this author overlooks is that a promise 
is susceptible to interpretation by the persons who receive it, es- 
pecially when it is only ‘implied’. In fact this promise had two con- 
tradictory strands because of the two different audiences involved. 
On the one hand were the Camerounians who sought some im- 
provement in their political position and economic participation in 
the territory. On the other was the important group of French 
colons who sought simply to bind Cameroun closer to France, and 
Strengthen their hold on the economy and administration of the 
territory. Viewed from this perspective, we can see that the 


' This discussion of the ‘three glorious days’ is based on Brian Weinstein, 
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actions of de Gaulle, imparting ‘a new importance’ to Cameroun, 
reinforced the conflicting hopes of these two groups. In fact, when de 
Gaulle returned to the territory on 25 September 1942, he met with 
Camerounians and thanked them for their sacrifices on behalf of 
France and promised them that ‘in the reconstituted Empire, the 
future of Cameroun appeared rich with the most beautiful hopes’: 
De Gaulle did not specify what this future would entail for Africans 
in Cameroun; nor, I would imagine, was he specific when ‘a few 
minutes later, at the Palais de Justice, the General addressed the 
European population’.2 What we shall find is that the wartime 
developments in Cameroun gave impetus to two contradictory 
movements: radical and nationalist among Camerounians, re- 
actionary and racist among French colons: ‘For the colonialists, 
this movement consisted of the strengthening of the positions of 
French imperialism with the barely disguised desire to incorporate 
Cameroun into the French colonial Empire. This policy of annexa- 
tion was realized by General de Gaulle with the change which 
suppressed the expression “Cameroun under French mandate” 
and replaced it with the term “French Cameroun” and the term 
‘Commissioner of the Republic” by that of ‘““Governor of French 
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Cameroun’’. 


IMPACT OF THE WAR ON CAMEROUNIANS 


The inevitability of war between France and Germany led to the 
heightening of political repression in Cameroun, especially of those 
Camerounians suspected of pro-German sympathies (an identical 
development to that of 1914 except for the change in the colonial 
powers concerned). Throughout the inter-war period, many Cam- 
erounians who had served under the Germans retained sympathies 
towards Germany, sometimes merely of a cultural nature. Thus, 
they were proud to demonstrate their ability to speak the language, 
and often formed societies with other German-speaking Cameroun- 
ians. With the outbreak of the war, the panic felt by the colonial 
administration on the ‘German’ question led to the wholesale 
persecution of anyone contaminated by Germanism: ‘. . . whenever 
the authorities found a German work in the home of a Camerounian, 
the latter was interrogated, molested, and imprisoned. Seized with 
fright, the intellectual destroyed his German books. We thereby lost 


* Le Cameroun Libre, No. 168, 25 Sept. 1942, p. 1. a Ibid. 
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much of our history, as written by the Germans, information on our 
art, and on our indigenous civilization; that was in 1941.”! 

But Camerounians were to suffer far more than the loss of his- 
torical documents. Seventy-one accused were brought to trial in 
Douala in 1941 on charges of conducting anti-French propaganda 
and collaboration with the enemy. The Administration had cast its 
nets so wide, arresting members of such cultural groups as the 
Bund der Freunde, that it was forced to acquit fifty-six of them. Yet 
those acquitted had already undergone imprisonment, some since 
1940. Leading members of Jeucafra rallied to the defence of the 
accused, pointing out to the Administration that such groups as the 
Bund der Freunde were simply Amicales whose members met socially 
to drink and sing. Those convicted were given stiff sentences: 
Edingele Meetom was sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment, 
another to ten years’ hard labour, and a third to hard labour for 
perpetuity. Dikongue Theodore Meeton—like Rudolf Manga Bell 
in 1914—was executed on 19 March 1941 because of his alleged 
communications with the German Consulate in Fernando Po. In 
view of the fundamental differences between Camerounians and 
French colons—despite their joint participation in the war against 
Germany—their uneasy comradeship was at times very evident as in 
this report in the French-run newspaper: ‘The emotion caused by this 
trial has been as great among the native population as among the 
Europeans of Douala. One cannot better characterize it than by 
citing the fact which astonished everyone: on several occasions the 
President of the Jeunesse Camerounaise Frangaise came to the 
defence of certain accused, Manga Priso in particular. It is sufficient 
to demonstrate to what extent feelings have been aroused, for there 
is no doubting the pro-French sentiments of the leader of the Jeun- 
esse Camerounaise.’? Yet, despite the efforts of Soppo Priso and 
others in gaining the acquittal of Lobé Manga Priso by the tribunal, 
Governor Cournarie used his administrative powers to intern him 
for five years in Mora in the distant north of the country.* 

There are two respects in which the war itself had a direct impact 
on Camerounians, one positive, the other negative and destructive. 

1 L. Moumé-Etia, ‘Sites historiques de Douala (2¢me partie)’ (Douala, n.d.), 


p. I. For a full discussion of this issue, see my article, ‘The German Question in 
French Cameroun, 1919-1939", Comparative Studies in Society and History, xvii. 


I (1975). 
3 Re eal interview with Chief Ekwalla Esaka, Douala, 1972. 


3 Le Cameroun Libre (25 Sept.-1942), P. 3. + Ibid. 
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France had been defeated. The Free French forces were based in a 
foreign land, Britain. Cameroun and A.E.F. thus served as the 
rampart from which the struggle in Africa could be launched. In the 
territory, Camerounians participated along with the French in 
contributing money to the war effort. Although they were not re- 
quired to undertake military service under the terms of the Mandate, 
many still volunteered and participated in the campaign led by 
Leclerc against Italian forces in Libya.! It is often pointed out how 
much the post-war spirit of nationalism was ignited by the participa- 
tion of Africans—and Asians—in the war. However, this participa- 
tion had an added significance in Cameroun since it was not simply 
Camerounians as soldiers or workers on supply lines who contributed 
to the war effort, but also Cameroun as a particular entity which 
played a strategic part in the conflict: ‘. . . no one is ignorant of the 
major role played in the course of the second World War by Camer- 
ounian soldiers, Camerounian workers, Camerounian roads, and 
Camerounian ports. It is the pride of Camerounians today to 
present such a record... the total deaths in. the construction of 
the strategic road Douala-Yaoundé . . . about 3,006.’2 


POLITICAL ECONOMY OF WARTIME CAMEROUN 


After 1931 there was a rapid extension of European agriculture in 
Cameroun. The plantations of Europeans differed from those of 
Camerounians in two important respects: they were much larger 
enterprises geared essentially for the export market; and, con- 
sequently, they required a far larger number of hired workers. 
One can measure the extension of European agriculture by the 
increase in the number of agricultural workers from 17,348 in 1932 
to 51,983 in 1936, prompting a P.M.C. member to question the 
compatibility between this pressure on the Cameroun labour force 
and the supposed French policy of constituting a ‘native peasantry’. 
With the outbreak of the war, the economy of the colons was 
temporarily thrown into disorder as a result of the mobilization 
of a number of them into the army and the severing of commercial 
contacts with metropolitan France. However, in October 1940 an 
agreement was signed between the British and Free French repre- 
sentatives which provided for the purchase by the United Kingdom 
 V. Le Vine, op. cit., p. 133. 


* R. Um Nyobé, ‘Contre la guerre—pour la paix’, A.E.F. Nouvelle, May 1949 
p. I. 2 P.M.C., Thirty-third Session, 1937, P- 75: 
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of the agricultural production of A.E.F. as well as substantial 
financial aid. In January 1941 a similar agreement was contracted 
with Cameroun according to which Britain undertook to purchase 
much of the territory’s commercial produce. This new policy, which 
was chiefly aimed at providing financial support for these strategic 
possessions in Africa, in expectation of the military campaign against 
the Italians in Libya, had two significant consequences for Cameroun 
society in itself: it created the conditions for the artificial wartime 
prosperity of the French colons; and it led to the intensification of 
forced-labour recruitment among Camerounians to the benefit of 
European plantation owners. 

The first economic and commercial relations concerning Camer- 
oun entered into between Anthony Eden as Secretary of State at the 
Foreign Ministry, and General de Gaulle, President of the Free 
French National Committee, were confirmed in a letter from Eden 
to de Gaulle on 21 January 1941 and covered the period 1 October 
1940 to 30 September 1941.! This agreement was extended to 30 
September 1942 by Eden’s letter of 18 March 1942, and appears to 
have been finally terminated in October 1943.7 At artificially main- 
tained prices, Britain agreed to purchase annually the totality of the 
production of cocoa, palm oil, and kernels, groundnuts and benni- 
seed, 14,000 tons of bananas, 3,000 tons of Robusta coffee and 1,373 
tons of Arabica coffee. In addition, 10,000,000 francs’ worth of 
timber were to be purchased and quantities of the one really strategic 
product, titanium, equivalent to 1,200 tons of rutile.* Finally, 
Britain placed at the immediate disposal of the territory £250,000 
sterling in pre-payment of the above purchases. The proof that this 
lavish agreement was above all intended to strengthen the foothold 
of Britain’s ally in Africa, is article 4 of Part II of the Agreement 
which concerns the ‘purchase and storage or disposal otherwise 
locally of such produce referred to in Part I of this memorandum 
as cannot be shipped . . .’.+ It turned out that the banana crop which 

! Cmd. 6345, ‘Commercial and Economic Relations between the United 


i Cameroons under French Mandate’, Exchange of Letters between 
og ere State for Foreign Affairs and General de Gaulle, London, 18 
eee et ‘Blanchard, ‘Le maintien de l’activité des régions productrices de 
bananes au Cameroun pendant la guerre et les mesures de protection prises par 
les Autorités pour la sauvegarde des plantations pendant cette période’, Enfom, 
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could not be shipped or stored under prevailing conditions was simply 
destroyed. The French colons who then controlled its entire produc. 
tion simply produced their quota of 14,000 tons which was then 
destroyed. The second major crop of European agriculture in 
Cameroun, namely coffee, had a drastic drop in production between 
1940 and 1941 (4,200 to 100 metric tons) but in 1942 was back up to 
6,600 tons.? 

Contrasting with the economic prosperity of French colons, 
however, was the impoverishment and increasing misery of rural 
Camerounians. Under the cover of the war effort there took place an 
intensification of forced labour. Before the war, despite the practice 
by administrators of sending prestation labour to work on European 
plantations, this policy was a clear infringement of the terms of the 
mandate system. With the outbreak of the war, the demise of the 
League of Nations, and the coupling of the war effort with main- 
taining the production of certain products considered essential, 
there occurred a more widespread use of forced labour: ‘men were 
impressed into plantation gangs, paid minimal wages and expected 
to work long hours.”3 ‘L’effort de guerre’, ‘produire, c’est combattre’ 
were slogans which masked the forcing of Camerounians to work 
for the economic benefit of the colons ‘who operated their plantations 
at a cruel rhythm in employing the pretext of the war’.* Although 
for a number of Camerounians the war was a ‘great epic’, it can be 
shown that ‘the majority of those remaining in the country suffered 
profoundly’.s Here are two final contributions which are worth 
citing since the ‘implicit promise’ of Cameroun’s rallying to 
de Gaulle cannot always be contrasted with the harsh conditions 
obtaining under Vichyiste regimes elsewhere in West Africa: 


€ 


The native population is obliged to participate in the war effort. a 


standard of living drops. In the bush it is often misery. The recruitment © 


t R. Blanchard, op. cit., p. 7. Similarly, large quantities of agricultural pro- 
ducts were purchased by Britain and then dumped in the sea or burned in order, 
as B. Weinstein points out, ‘to keep things going in A.E.F.’, op. cit., p. 261. 

2 United Nations Trusteeship Council (U.N.T.C.), T/AC. 36/L. 61, 19 APT 
1957, ‘Summary of Population, Land Utilization and Land Tenure in the 
Cameroons under French Administration’, pp. 29-30. ‘ 

3 C. Welch, op. cit., p. 157. For similar developments during the war in 
French West Africa (after November 1942) and the Belgian Congo, Se -: 
Richard-Molard, Afrique occidentale francaise (Paris, 1949), pp. 165-8; 22 
Crawford Young, Politics in the Congo (Princeton, 1965), pp. 222-3. 

4 Personal interview with G.-G. R. Delavignette, Paris, 1971. 

5 R. Cornevin, op. cit., p. 70. 
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manual labour is arbitrarily imposed, justice loses its composure, the 
healthy men begin the massive exodus towards the large detribalized 
centres in search of liberty, well-being, and protection." 


Cameroun was more deeply affected by the events of this war than 
many other overseas territories. The arrival of Colonel Leclerc, the rallying 
to Free France. . . . From right and left appeals were made to them 
[Camerounians]. Their governors appealed to them, their employers also. 
Everything was used as a pretext to repeat that they were at war, that it 
was necessary to produce for the Allies the products which they lacked. . . .? 


In none of the works published so far on the political history of 
Cameroun has there been an adequate appreciation of the role of the 
French colons in determining and conditioning political develop- 
ments in this country, an omission that I shall try to rectify through- 
out this study. To complete this discussion of the impact of the 
war on Camerounians, it must be recognized that the hardships 
endured did not simply result from the demands made on the people 
to assist and supply French military forces but also because the 
colons were able to profit handsomely from the situation. As was 
pointed out by one informant in the Mungo region—the area with 
the most important European agricultural concerns—those French- 
men exempted from military service because of their agricultural 
holdings took advantage of the forced labour recruited with govern- 
ment assistance to extend the acreage of their plantations. The 
normal period of service imposed on recruited African workers— 
including some women—was three months. What rendered these 
developments all the more significant is that the French Govern- 
ment had called a halt in 1937 to further rural concessions to whites 
specifically because the increased labour demand was causing great 
tension in an area where Camerounians were themselves rapidly 
expanding their own cash-crop agriculture.* The temporary balance 
achieved between European and African rural enterprise in the 
Mungo just before the war was tipped by the excesses of the war 


1 Gilles Héberlé, L’Eglise catholique au Cameroun (Iissy Les Moulineaux, 
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rounaises, Nos. 27-8, Sept.—Dec. 1949, P- 238. 
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effort in favour of the whites. The struggle by Europeans to preserve 
this advantage and of Camerounians to eliminate it was to be a 
significant source of conflict after the war. 


POST-WAR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL UNREST 


On the basis of the above discussion, it is not surprising to learn that 
the immediate post-war period in Cameroun was one of considerable 
turbulence. In discussing this period, I shall first consider develop- 
ments in a specific region, the Mungo, then proceed to more general 
conflicts involving Camerounians, the colons, and the colonial 
Administration. There were many factors contributing to unrest in 
the Mungo. The main cash crop of the region before and during the 
war was bananas. Despite the increasing turn to cash-crop agricul- 
ture by Camerounians in the region—especially Bamileke, some 
Duala, and a few autochthons—they were, however, effectively 
kept out of the production of bananas for export until 1946: “The 
African planters perceived for their part with a growing discontent 
[that] the profits from the cultivation of bananas totally escaped 
them. This situation and the abuses that accompanied it during the 
war were to have the gravest political consequences.”! 

From 1932 until 1940, despite the availability of land, the peculiar 
structure of the banana economy reserved this lucrative activity 
to Europeans. This structure was represented, on the Cameroun 
side, by the Syndicat de Défense des Interéts Bananiers and the 
Union Bananiére du Cameroun, and in the export and sale by 
Martin Fréres and then the Compagnie des Bananes affiliated with 
the Anglo-American Trust, Elders and Fyffes Ltd.2 After 1940 the 
war effort discussed above was not only used as a pretext to force 
thousands of Camerounians to work on European plantations, but, 
equally significant, many Camerounian planters found themselves 
obliged to neglect or abandon their own plantations to provide the 
labour required of them on the holdings of the Europeans.3 
Unlike the Europeans, Camerounians Only possessed the largely 
Ineffective Sociétés Indigénes de Prévoyance (S.I.P.) in the organiza- 


* R. Cornevin, op. cit., pp. 64-5. 
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tion of their economic activities." These organizations originated in 
Cameroun with the commissions agricoles of 1923 and the more 
developed mutuelles agricoles et d’élevage in 1925, evolving in 
subsequent years into the S.I.P.2 These societies, intended to assist 
rural Camerounians in agricultural matters, came to be very much 
opposed by the very persons they were intended to help: they were 
considered paternalistic and anti-democratic because of the domi- 
nant role of French administrators in their operation; the people had 
to pay a special tax for their support but had little say in how the 
money was spent; and finally, villagers had no choice as to whether 
they wished to join or not, contradicting the co-operative spirit 
these societies were supposed to develop.3 Nevertheless, in the 
Bamoun and Bamileke regions, and most strikingly in the Mungo 
area, there emerged after the war a wave of enthusiasm among Camer- 
ounians for the formation of their own autonomous co-operatives 
whose motivations were as much political as economic.* 

Whereas the S.I.P. run by French administrators had been largely 
concerned with providing agricultural equipment and supplies, 
the co-operatives organized by Camerounians themselves were 
directed more to the commercialization of their product. This 
development was clearly an imitation of—and reaction to—the 
economic predominance achieved by the colons through their 
Syndicats and the close links these groups had with international 
trading companies. In the first chapter it was stated that a number of 
Duala owned plantations in the Mungo region. Of these, some were 
driven out by the 1930 crisis; and, of those who remained, few 
survived the difficulties faced by Camerounians in working their 
holdings in this region during the war. Here again, the Duala were 
able to articulate the grievances of a particular group of Camer- 
ounians—in this case the Mungo planters—before this group be- 
came organized to defend its interests after the war. In 1939, for 


t These associations were also referred to as the Sociétés africaines de pré- 
voyance or the Sociétés agricoles de prévoyance (S.A.P.). For a brief but useful 
discussion of these societies see Kenneth Robinson, “The Sociétés de Prévoyance 


in French West Africa’, Journal of African Administration, Oct. 1950. 

2 Philippe Antoine, ‘Les Sociétés africaines de prévoyance au Cameroun’, 
F.D.S.E., 1954, p. 6. . : 

3 Ibid., p. 8; Notes et Etudes Documentaires, La Gestion de la France au 
Cameroun (Rapport de la premiére visite des Nations Unies au Cameroun), 


No. 1365, 8 Aug. 1950, Ppp. 22-3. a 
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example, Mandessi Bell of the Union Camerounaise in Paris re- 
ceived information from Cameroun concerning opposition by 
planters in the Mungo to some of the chemical agents they were 
forced to utilize by a local S.I.P. The matter was first brought to the 
attention of the Colonial Minister in Paris by Mandessi Bell who 
then passed it on to the Governor in Cameroun. Finally, the agricul- 
tural expert responsible for the unfortunate experimentation was 
removed from his post in the Mungo." 

Although the post-war economic and social unrest in Douala was 
in many respects more acute than that which emerged in the rural 
areas, this urban unrest was in great part a consequence of earlier 
developments in the countryside. According to Gilles Heberle, as 
cited above, the direct consequence of forced labour during the war 
was the massive exodus of rural Camerounians to the towns in 
search of ‘freedom, welfare and protection’. Indeed, the intensified 
use of administrative powers under the indigénat and especially the 
resort to forced labour during the war, possibly resulted in more 
Camerounians emigrating to Douala than had done so during the 
previous twenty-five years.2 The problems that emerged in Douala 
were therefore, in part, rural unrest that had been shifted over to the 
towns. 

Many of the problems of rapid urbanization in southern Cameroun 
that will be more fully discussed later in this study were already 
evident in 1944-5. The first contributing factor was the rapid popula- 
tion growth of Douala, to such an extent that in 1944 the indigenous 
Duala were probably already a minority in their own city. Many of 
the newcomers were the unemployed and underemployed of the 
countryside, a great number of whom were to remain unemployed 
because of the slow rate of economic expansion during the im- 
mediate post-war years. Camerounians, just as people in many other 
parts of the world directly affected by the war, suffered from shortages 


* AP II/29-30, No. 3965, 5 June 1939; and Personal Archives of Moumé-Etia, 
letter dated 7 Aug. 1939 and sent to Georges Mandel. 

2 It is estimated that there were 25,000 Camerounians in Douala in 1914 and 
40,000 in 1939. Between 1939 and 1945 the population increased by 20,000 to 
60,000. Cf. Pierre Alexandre, ‘Probléme de détribalisés urbains Douala’, CHEAM, 
vol. cili, No. 2. 441, undated (1949 or 1950). 

> This retardation was partly a consequence of the poor infrastructure of the 
territory after twenty-five years of French rule. See P. Edoo, op. cit., p. 21. The 
abolition of the /aissez-passer (May 1946), formerly required of all Camerounians 
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in essential items. These shortages occurred in such basic foods as 
rice and stock-fish, but also in other necessities as petrol and cloth.! 

There is an additional respect in which urban Camerounians 
suffered, not simply from the inevitable inconveniences of wartime, 
but rather from the peculiar nature of the colon-dominated economy 
established during the war. The strengthening of the economic 
power of the colons discussed above had two direct consequences 
for urban Camerounians: the maintenance of low wages, and the 
considerable increase in prices owing to the artificial wartime 
prosperity. There is some question regarding whether the emerging 
Camerounian middle class, who were adopting a European style of 
life, suffered more from the shortages and the high prices than the 
labouring population.” Nevertheless, it is estimated that the increase 
in prices eliminated whatever salary increases the fonctionnaires 
had received after 1937; and that the purchasing power of a labourer 
in Douala in 1944 was one-half of what it was in 1938.3 

Before proceeding with a discussion of the political consequences 
of this economic unrest, a word should be said about one particular 
aspect of urbanization in Cameroun—and especially Douala— 
that was to be of considerable significance, namely the development 
of a sub-proletariat consisting largely of emigrants who, although 
failing to find work in the city, continued none the less to live there 
at the expense of their relatives. This group played a major part in 
the urban riots which occurred in September 1945 and a decade later, 
in May 1955. Apart from these major explosions, the growth of this 
sub-proletariat was also manifested in the continuous increase in 
thefts in Douala in the decade following World War II. In 1943 
this problem and its political repercussions had already emerged, 
as this article in a European newspaper demonstrates: 

Informed of the grievances of the natives and also of employers about 
certain police raids and on the manner in which they were conducted, it 
seems necessary to bring these incidents into focus. 

" Ibid., pp. 22-3. ; 

* D. Gardinier, Cameroon: United Nations Challenge to French Policy (Oxford, 
1963), p. 38, takes the view that the ‘élite’ suffered most. P. Edoo, op. cit., p. 23, 


argues that the system of rationing favoured the fonctionnaires over the masses, 
While the rural ‘peasants’ were last in order of priority. 

* J. Guilbot, ‘Les Conditions de vie des indigenes’, pp. 219-21. On the post- 
War inflation, see also R. Delavignette, ‘A Letter from French Cameroun’, African 
Affairs, Vol. xlvi, No. 184, July 1947, P- 152; and-P. Alexandre, op. cit., p. 5. 
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We cannot overlook the fact that these measures were necessary, We 
therefore advise the natives to facilitate these operations. Do not flee, 
open your doors rapidly. In short, submit gracefully to the investigations, 

Natives also complain of thefts. A little more vigilance and good-wil] 
on their part would permit the elimination of the individuals and bands 
who wreak all sorts of havoc among the population." 


ORGANIZATION OF COLONIAL AND ANTI-COLONIAL FORCES 


The acute economic unrest among Camerounians as the war drew 
to a close found its main outlet in the rapid organization of trade 
unions. In August 1944 the Free French Government with René 
Pleven as the Commissaire aux Colonies extended the right to 
form trade unions to French sujets in the colonies.? An earlier 
attempt by Cameroun fonctionnaires to form a Ligue des fonction- 
naires in the 1930s had been crushed by the then Governor, Mar- 
chand.3 The only such organization allowed to function was an 
amicaline among the railway workers, which was more social than 
industrial in nature.+ Whites in the territory, however, had possessed 
the right to organize since 1920 and there were many trade union 
groups among them, including the Association syndicale des 
fonctionnaires administratives with approximately 350 members.’ 

In September 1944, therefore, Camerounians were accorded the 
first opportunity freely to organize and act in support of their 
interests (the earlier experiment of Jeucafra was merely a tolerated 
grouping, closely supervised by the Administration). The enthusiasm 
with which all sections of the workforce seized upon the instrument 
of the trade union was a consequence of the malaise which the war 
effort had left in its train. Here is an attempt to convey the rush to 
unionize that pervaded Cameroun in 1944-5: ‘None of those who 
lived in Yaoundé and Douala towards the end of 1944 can forget 
the near hysterical craze for the trade union business [chose] which 
swept the population. From everywhere professional associations 

* L’Eveil du Cameroun, No. 6 

? This followed from the roleens peal the Brazzaville Conference of 
colonial governors convened by the Free French Government in January 1944: 
Unlike French West Africa where a ‘modified form of trade union rights’ was 
extended by the Popular Front Government in France in 1937, in Cameroun it 
Wer not until 1944 that Africans were allowed to organize trade unions. On 
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sprang up, every service—or nearly every one—created for itself 
an autonomous trade union . . . the Posts, Telephone and Telegraph 
(PTT), the mines, Treasury, education, not forgetting the customs, 
public health, railroad, commercial employees, domestic servants, 
etc.”! 

A second contributory factor to the rapid expansion of trade 
unions in Cameroun at the end of the war was the activities of 
French Communist and C.G.T. militants. Foremost among them 
was Gaston Donnat, who, as an instructor in Yaoundé, became 
the first secretary-general of the Union des Syndicats Confédérés 
du Cameroun (U.S.C.C.).? As a result of the radical political attitudes 
of these French individuals who assisted Camerounian trade unions, 
this movement took on a broader anti-colonial character than mere 
trade unionism. The real centres of political education in Cameroun 
during these years were the Cercles d’études sociales et syndicales 
set up by Donnat and the other C.G.T. militants in Yaoundé and 
Douala.? These study groups, to which the leading Cameroun in- 
tellectuals flocked, had two important consequences: first, they 
provided Camerounians with a broad radical perspective in which 
to understand, and combat, the economic and political features of 
colonialism; and secondly, they provided these intellectuals with 
their first chance of meeting and working openly with whites on an 
equal basis.* 

But to return to the general point, to the trade unions came chiefly 
the leading members of the emerging Cameroun middle class, 
especially the fonctionnaires and other salaried employees.’ But 
among this group were not only those who were to remain, and 
develop as, radicals, such as Ruben Um Nyobé and Jacques N’Gom, 
but some like Assalé and Moumé Etia, who were to adopt a pro- 
gressive but less radical stance, and others like André Fouda and 


1 A. Eyinga, ‘Démocratie de Yaoundé’, p. 41. 

2 In a later chapter the nationalist tendencies which arose within the C.G.T.- 
organized trade unions in Africa against ‘white tutelage’ will be discussed. In 
1945 Charles Assalé was the Secrétaire-général adjoint of the Union. 

3 A. Eyinga, ‘Démocratie de Yaoundé’, pp. 38-9; and Zang-Atangana, op. cit., 
P. 660. In West Africa these study groups set up by French communists in 1943-4 
were called the Groupes d’Etudes Communistes (G.E.C.). During the Popular 
Front period in France, many French Communists joined the colonial administra- 
tion. For their political influence, see R. S. Morgenthau, op. cit., pp. 22-7; and 
J. Suret-Canale, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 

+ A. Eyinga, ‘Démocratie de Yaoundé’, p. 41. 

5 Pierre-Albin Martel, ‘Le Syndicat au Cameroun’, Bulletin des Missions, 
No. 3, 1948, p. 136. 
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Philémon Sakouma who were later to be found among the con. 
servative wing of Cameroun politics. This broad appeal of early 
trade unionism in Cameroun first led to the creation of many 
autonomous bodies, and subsequently to the formation of one 
Union, the U.S.C.C., with a unified political leadership.' The threat 
this development represented to the Administration and the colons 
was not long in being answered. . 

The political organization of the pro-colonial forces in Cameroun 
was a direct consequence of the territory’s wartime economic 
experiences. This group in Cameroun was mainly composed of 
planters and traders. Apart from the artificial economic Prosperity 
they were able to enjoy during the war, two other related experiences 
must be considered: first, the colons had actively participated in the 
military effort in Cameroun and were strong supporters of the Free 
French Government, and particularly of General de Gaulle; and 
secondly, because of their economic separation from France during 
much of the war, the colons had had considerable dealings with 
foreign powers, especially Great Britain, the U.S.A., and the Union 
of South Africa, the major suppliers and clients of the territory 
between 1940 and 1945.2 

The results of the Brazzaville Conference of January—February 
1944 indicated that there were ‘winds of change’ blowing through 
French colonial Africa; the colons in Cameroun greatly feared that 
these winds would blow away many of the benefits the war had 
brought them. They therefore decided to organize their members 
to defend their position against the challenges which they expected 


from several quarters; from Paris, in the form of political reforms; 


™ There is much confusion 
of the U.S.C.C. Le Vine, op. 


n Régionale des Syndicats de Douala appeared 
and soon thereafter for the emergence of the U.S.C.C, Anyway, one year after 
ions, Cameroun clearly possessed 
“ ee commerciales avec l'Union Sud-Africaine’, Marchés Coloniaux, 
au poe ae ne es PP. 38-9; and ‘Le mouvement commercial du Cameroun 

* neul premiers mois de 1945’, Marchés Coloniaux, No. 2, 12 Jan. 
1946, PP. 39-40. See also R. Gou penne 


demandée par M. le Faut- ing 


Gou ain, New-Bell Douala: enquéte urbaine 
Commissaire, 


Ircam, Douala (July 1956), pp. 39 ff. 
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and from administrators in Cameroun who would seek to reassert 
their authority after the disruption of the war years; and from 
Camerounians in the form of political demands and the activities 
of their trade union and co-operative organizations.! The factors 
which generated this political movement among the colons were 
exceedingly numerous and complex—often contradictory—so it will 
not be possible to analyse them all here in detail. 

This movement of the settlers first became organized as the 
Association des Colons du Cameroun (Ascocam) in the course 
of an inaugural meeting held on 15 April 1945 in Yaoundé. Soon 
there were branches established elsewhere in Cameroun, especially 
Douala. The apogee of the institutionalization of this movement was 
the Conference of the Etats Généraux de la Colonisation Francaise 
which began on 2 September 1945 in Douala.? A look at the categor- 
ies of persons whom the organizers of Ascocam considered eligible 
to participate in their meetings is instructive: 


Are Colons . . . all French citizens [Citoyennes et Citoyens], Non African, 
who personally work in the Colony, the only reservation that they must 


not be salaried employees of the State. 
Are provisionally excluded, all autochthons, including French citizens. 


The Strangers can belong to the Association. 


One of the striking features of this movement was its antagonism 
to French colonial administrators. Why? First of all, administrators 
were viewed as part of the progressive forces of post-war France which 
had already demonstrated the dangerous drift in their thinking—for 
the colons—in the Brazzaville Conference. Beginning in October 1944, 
administrators who had spent the war in Cameroun were replaced 


* Here is the problem posed by the colons to the Administration, in the opinion 
of Delavignette: ‘. . . they spent four years almost without control and super- 
vision. There were civil servants and colons who had adopted the policy of 
Spending their vacations in South Africa and returned with the aim of institu- 
tionalizing racism in Cameroun. There were some who remained in uniform and 
drew their military wages while, at the same time, operating their plantations. 
I put an end to this practice.’ Personal interview, Paris, 1971. 

? It is important to note that owing to the relative absence of European 
agricultural settler groups in most French sub-Saharan colonies, it was the 
Ivory Coast and Cameroun—with sizeable contingents—which constituted the 
‘Soul’ of this colonial reaction. Cf. Suret-Canale, op. cit., p. 45. For general 
ee on the activities of this association, see R. S. Morgenthau, op. cit., 

P. 44-9. \ 

> Le Cameroun Libre, No. 261, 15 Mar. 1945, p. 4. The term ‘strangers’ here 
Tefers to people of Mediterranean origin, many of whom were active in com- 
Mercial affairs, especially Greek Cypriots, Lebanese, and Syrians, 
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by new, and younger, men. What this change meant for the colons 
could only be understood by reference to their fears and prejudices: 


On the morrow of the liberation of France, there were civil servants 
who had been at their posts for four or even five years. They were relieved 
without delay and were all replaced. By whom? By men who, for the 
most part, knew nothing about the territories they had to administer, of 
whom certain indeed were civil servants of the Ministry menaced by the 
purifying commission [commission d’épuration] and who hastened to 
accept these functions to get away.! 


Why was it necessary... that this relief [of administrators] be presented 
as a sort of reprisal and that it be started by the dismissal of the two most 
remarkable chefs de région? Why was it particularly necessary that a 
principle be raised [to the effect] that the men, who had had the merit to 
administer the country during the most difficult moments, would not be 
capable of adapting themselves to the requirements of the post-war 
period? In deciding to ‘empty the fishes from the jar’ and to remove 
en bloc from the territory on a definitive basis all the ‘ancients’, the 
Minister has committed an error. He has thereby given the impression of 
having pronounced a sort of condemnation against all that had transpired 
in Cameroun during the years of separation and isolation.? 


The colons dearly felt that the ideal situation they had experienced 
during the war was being quickly eroded. Yet this fear manifested 
itself in contradictory tendencies: they were super-patriots as well as 
supporting some disengagement from the restrictive French eco- 
nomy; and they sought to preserve the halcyon days of the inter- 
war period and the war, while strongly demanding changes that 
would favour their interests. On the issue of loyalty to France, as 
André Blanchet points out, a knowledge of the events of the war 
renders understandable ‘how Cameroun, a Gaullist territory, 
should quite naturally move on to political Gaullism’.3 Conversely, 
the wartime experiences of Cameroun were also responsible for the 

1 Le Cameroun Libre, 15 Dec. 1945, reprinting an article which had earlier 


appeared in Combat, 11 Oct. 1945. 
2 Dr. L. Aujoulat, ‘Non, le colon n'est pas I’ennemi’, Climats, No. 7+ 3 38>: 


1946, P. 5. 

2 André Blanchet, ‘Le Cameroun du Mandat a la Tutelle. I. Particularism™ 
Camerounais’, Le Monde, No. 1459, 4 Oct. 1949, p. 4. This interesting artick 
refers to other aspects of the conflicts between administrators and colons, . 
the charge made against some administrators who arrived from France in 194. 
that they had been collaborators with the enemy during the wat, There Na 
tension also between the antérioritaires, those colons and foncti pagar 
worked in the territory before and during the war, and the parachutds who 5 
arrived to disrupt the chasse gardée of the whites in 1945. 
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separatist tendencies demonstrated by the colons in their desire to 
loosen the economic and financial ties to a weak France. These 
tendencies had been nurtured during the war by the fact that the 
prosperity of the colons was a direct consequence of their economic 
links with countries other than France: 


By the very fact of its strategic position, Cameroun has experienced 
during the war a prodigious economic development from which the large 
colons have derived the benefit that one would expect. These Men have 
thereby acquired the fortunes and interests which are today menaced by 
the present situation of France and especially the inevitable situation of the 
franc. To the French mandate, they now prefer the system which, under 
the emblem of the dollar for example, would maintain their privileges. 

It is for this reason that 400 members of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Cameroun whose secretary is indeed M. Giacobbi—have recently united 
to demand quite simply the establishment of a trusteeship (international 
mandate) over ‘their’ territory.! 


The other contradictions will emerge from an analysis of the 
Conference of the Etats Généraux of September 1945. The Ascocam 
had adopted a belligerent tone in its pronouncements indicating that 
the colons in Cameroun were ready to take the offensive against 
attempts to whittle away their war gains. Here is-an excerpt from 
the front-page editorial which urged them to join the new organiza- 
tion: 


Colons of Cameroun, are you going to remain indifferent before the 
unifying movement which tomorrow will comprise all the colonies of 
French Africa? 

Don’t you understand that we are witnessing the hours which barely 
precede those which will determine our destiny, and that the latter only 
depends on your willingness, your strength to defend it? 

Is it necessary to tell you, to specify for you the menace which hovers 
over the entire colonat? 

Is it necessary to tell you that the policies being elaborated aim at the 
eviction, more or less disguised, of the colons? 

... To live, to have yet the right to live on this soil that you have made 
yours by your work, your sacrifices and your pains, colons of Cameroun 


Unite! 


t ‘Monsieur Giacobbi “‘explique les incidents du Cameroun” ’, Franc-Tireur 
reprinted in Le Cameroun Libre, 15 Dec. 1945. On the conflict between the 
colons in Cameroun and the French Government over the difficulties they now 
encountered in obtaining foreign currencies for commercial transactions, see 
Marchés Coloniaux, 16 Mat. 1946, p. 256. 

2 Le Cameroun Libre, No, 262, 1 Apr. 1945. 


” 
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As the day for the Conference emerged, it became more and more 
clear that the organizers saw it as their answer to Brazzaville, which 
they considered to have committed the unpardonable offence of 
including the Governors, Governor-Generals, the Minister of the 
Colonies and parlementaires, but ‘where are the Colons? Not one 
colon was invited’. 

The strongest voices at the Conference apart from those of the 
colons from Cameroun were those of their counterparts from Afrique 
Equatoriale Frangaise which is not surprising given the similar role 
played by the colons in both territories during the war. In both their 
economic and political pronouncements, the participants demon- 
strated that theirs was a movement based on fear. As planters and 
traders they were very much concerned to preserve the status quo 
regarding the African rural labour force and the instrument of 
forced labour. They therefore voted unanimously to reject the 
Labour Code of 18 June 1945 which had been the first step taken 
by the French Government to improve the desperate lot of workers 
in colonial Africa. They castigated the Sociétés Indigénes de Pré- 
voyance at every opportunity for they saw them not only as a 
threat to their trading interests, but also as symbols of the meddling 
by the administration in matters that should be left to the free 
operation of the market.? Finally, to preserve African labour for 
their plantations and rurally-based trading operations, they argued 
against industrialization beyond the stage of the ‘fabrication of 
semi-finished products’ and for the avoidance of the emergence of a 
black proletariat.+ 

The main political objective of the colons at this Conference was 
to declare their opposition to the extension of political rights to 
Africans and for the extension and entrenchment of their own 
political power. Here, the model of South Africa was clearly evident. 


‘ Le Cameroun Libre, 1 Sept. 1945, p. 3. 

moh ey oe Généraux de la Colonisation Frangaise en Afrique Noire tenus a 
“A u 5 au 8 septembre 1945’, Le Cameroun Libre, No. 273, 15 Sept. 1945: 

re a an re on the conferees was, surprisingly, the late Governor-General 
aie te ; €¢ Eboué, a black French citizen as well as a salaried employ 
pthc ari bee d not have been able to set foot in their Conference, what they 
African’s ‘obli about him was his unequivocal support for forced labour, of the 
S Obligation to work’, and of the role of the Administration in organizins 


this supply of | : , 
9b. 295 ani : oe for the European colonists. Cf. B. Weinstein, op. ¢lt 
3 ‘Les Etats Générau 


< Id. p, 5, x de la Colonisation Frangaise’, pp. 2-3. 
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They made clear their opposition to political reforms that would 
permit Africans a voice in the running of the colonies, often on 
frankly racialist grounds: ‘One of the fundamental errors of the 
Brazzaville Conference is that of having sought to move too fast 
[briler les étapes), in neglecting the biological laws of the species 
in the evolution of the races.’! On the other hand, they sought a 
form of dominion status that would give the white minorities in the 
colonies a preponderant voice in their governments. Their political 
demands included, among other things, the establishment of a 
legislature with two chambers, to which representatives would be 
elected by a two-college system, with the colons and fonctionnaires 
deciding which Africans would be allowed to vote. Although they 
would retain the office of the Commissaire de la République as the 
head of the executive, his nomination by the Minister in Paris would 
now have to be confirmed by their Assembly, and he would be 
responsible for the exercise of his functions to this Chambre des 
Représentatives.? 

In early September 1945, therefore, the French colons had chosen 
Douala as the place where they would make a stand against the 
‘politics of senseless demagogy’? of French politicians and adminis- 
trators who had temporarily won the ear of ‘their’ de Gaulle in 
Brazzaville. According to Delavignette, the colons in Cameroun 
sought to transfer to the political plane the philosophy of ‘enlightened 
despotism’ by which they had operated their plantations during the 
war, that is, with whites the masters and Africans the workers: the 
establishment of political and economic apartheid to complement 
the social apartheid which had always existed in the territory.* 


THE RIOTS OF SEPTEMBER 1945 


While the colonial forces were thus preparing themselves to make a 
stand against the changes which had been set in motion at Brazza- 
ville a year earlier, the main agencies of anti-colonial activity, the 
trade unions, were making constant headway. By July 1945 they 
had coalesced to form one Union syndicale with its headquarters 
in Douala. By 22 August they were able to sponsor a large meeting 
in the Salle des Fétes d’Akwa at which French C.G.T. leaders, such 
as Soulier and Lalaurie, as well as Camerounian trade unionists, 
such as Assalé, addressed an enthusiastic audience. The struggle 


? Ibid., p. 4. 


’ Tbid., p. 3. i i 
Id., p. 3 4 Personal interview, Paris, 1971. 


3 Ibid., p. 2. 
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had now begun in earnest against the inadequacies of the Labour 
Code decreed by the French Government in June, as well as the 
primitive labour conditions maintained by the co/ons in the territory.' 

The trade unions in Cameroun were not as fortunate as their 
counterparts in the Ivory Coast which were permitted to develop 
free of Administrative opposition; here, the U.S.C.C. militants 
faced the opposition not only of the Administration, but also of the 
colons led by the Douala Chamber of Commerce and the Ascocam, 
as well as the Catholic clergy.3 The growing discontent of the 
workers, articulated now by their trade union branches, met with the 
indifference and hostility of their white employers: “To all the de- 
mands formulated by the Africans (minimum subsistence level, 
salary increases, working hours, creation of canteens, etc.) the 
Europeans responded with scorn and silence.’ As the Conference 
of the Etats Généraux drew to a close on 8 September, it was clear 
that their fundamental aim—to maintain a docile rurally-based 
labour force—would soon be thwarted by the emergence in 
Cameroun of militant trade unionism.° 

On Thursday 20 September, railway workers in Douala manifested 
their discontent and on the following day launched a wildcat strike. 
The trade union leaders were aware of the growing tension, and also 
of the desire of the colons to strike a telling blow at their movement: 
the refusal of employers to budge on any of the issues at hand, des- 
pite the end of the war and the urgent need for long-postponed 
improvements, was a portent of the trouble the colons expected and 
apparently wanted. The trade unionists took their case to Governor 
Nicolas, informing him of their suspicions about the ultimate aim 
of the colons, but he was both unfavourable towards the trade 
unionists and their ‘disruptive’ activities, as well as basically a weak 
and temporizing man.® With the outbreak of the railway strike they 


1 A. Eyinga, ‘Démocratie de Yaoundé’, p. 64. 

2 They were even actively assisted in the Ivory Coast under Governor Latrille. 
See R. S. Morgenthau, op. cit., p. 177; and Suret-Canale, op. cit., pp. 26-7. 

3 A. Eyinga, ‘Démocratie de Yaoundé’, p. 43. 

4 A. Owona, op. cit., p. 220. 

5 In the opinion of Dr. Aujoulat, lay missionary and later politician, ‘: - - the 
colons themselves were forced to confront new difficulties: no longer having t© 
produce for the national defence they were in danger of finding themselves at 
grips with extremely delicate problems of manual labour’, Climats, No. 7; 
3 Jan. 1946, p. I. 

© According to Eyinga, the trade unionists had obtained word of discussions 
within the Chamber of Commerce on the subject of ‘breaking’ the trade unions: 
On more than one occasion . . . the trade union leaders (in particular M. Soulier) 
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again returned to Nicolas but he refused to consider the matter until 
the railwaymen had returned to work." 

Meanwhile, the European forces were busy. Reports of the 
impending conflict were exaggerated as they filtered by word of 
mouth throughout the community. The rumours that the employers 
allegedly heard from their domestics were passed on to other whites 
and, no doubt in turn, back to other domestics.? All week-end long 
it was reiterated within both communities that the blacks were going 
to go out on strike and that violence was certain to ensue. Each of 
the confronting forces interpreted the crisis in terms of its own 
frustrated aims. The one group which worked actively to head off the 
confrontation was the trade unionists.? They realized that the situa- 
tion was quickly getting out of hand, and, furthermore, was being 
exacerbated by the colons for their own purposes. Early on Monday, 
groups of strikers gathered to listen to those exhorting them to 
maintain the strike; meanwhile, other groups of strikers took up 
designated positions with their picket-signs. Soon, however, the 
riots erupted. 

The two main groups which rioted in Douala on 24 September 
1945 were, on the one hand, the unemployed, the lower-paid occa- 
sional workers and other sub-proletariat elements;5 and on the 
other, the forces of colonial reaction consisting mainly of the colons, 
but also including some members of the army and police, and a 
few administrators. The activities of the former group, armed chiefly 
with sticks, involved the destruction of property, pillage, and 
attacks on black workers.® There was considerable suspicion among 


went to Governor Nicolas to inform him of the threats which had been directed 
towards them and to ask him to intervene. The High Commissioner remained 
imperturbably deaf to these warnings.’ ‘Démocratie de Yaoundé’, p. 66. 

t By the Governor’s own admission in an official communiqué, L’Eveil du 


Cameroun, 2 Oct. 1945, D. 3- 


2 L’Eveil du Cameroun, 2 Oct. 1945, P- 2. . ae , 
3 This point is confirmed by the French Colonial Ministry: ‘A demand for 


conciliation attempted on the initiative of M. Soulier, Secretary-General of the 
Union, remained without effect.’ ‘Les Evénements de Douala’, Bulletin Quotidiens 
a’ Informations, Ministre des Colonies, Paris, 11 Oct. 1945. 

* For a discussion of European ‘provocation 1n Ivory Coast in 1944, and 


Sen a | see Suret-Canale, op. cit., pp. 14, 18, and 27. 
egal and Cameroun in 1945 for this group is the ‘sand-sand boys’. 


5 The term sometimes used in Cameroun t ; : s 
Similar phe rena were utilized elsewhere in Africa to characterize this soup, 
for example the verandah boys in Ghana and the boma boys in Nigeria. 

6 While some strikers did participate in the riots, it is more correct to say that 
the strike was swept aside by the rioters, the ‘sans- travail , who emerged from 
the slums in New-Bell, Douala, than that thie: strike ‘degenecated’ into stots; ae 
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observers and commentators that this group was directly inciteg 
to violence by some Europeans.' The second group of rioters, the 
whites, were equipped with fire-arms, and their activities included 
the massacre of Camerounians, the attempted assassination of 
trade union leaders, and a rebellion against the colonial Administra. 
tion. As the disorders spread throughout Douala on Monday 
morning, the trade unionists hastened to send a delegation to see 
the Governor who consented to meet with them.? At least two 
hundred whites, who had banded together and brought along 
whatever arms they possessed, became enraged at learning that the 
Governor was meeting with trade unionists at the very time that 
the strikes and riots—which the whites attributed to the nefarious 
activities of the trade unionists—were taking place. Meanwhile, 
the Governor was obliged to postpone his meeting with the trade 
unionists until that same afternoon because of the crowds gathered 
in the grounds of his residence. 

As the Governor took to the streets he was confronted by groups 
of whites claiming that the situation was out of control and that they 
should be armed.‘ Although reports differ on this point, it appears 
that some whites came on the streets already armed, that others were 
able to seize weapons from the military arms depot, and finally that 
the Governor attempted to legalize this fait accompli by arming 4 
few civilians and putting them under the command of one Lieutenant 
Gibelli.s What ensued, as the Europeans roamed about Douala, 
can only be described as a massacre, the official report that only 
eight persons were killed and twenty wounded being certainly in- 
correct. The whites even used an aeroplane from which the rioters 
were machine gunned.* But what had begun as a revolt by whites 
Le Vine contends, op. cit., p. 143. Cf. the article on the riots in Combat, 11 Oct. 
1945, reprinted in Le Cameroun Libre, 15 Dec. 1945, and Suret-Canale, op. cit» 
p. 18. One of the striking occurrences during the riots were the attacks by the 


unemployed rioters on Camerounians with jobs. A. Owona, op. cit., P- 22! 
and L’Eveil du Cameroun, 2 Oct. 1945, p. 2. 


* This point, as well as further details of these events, are discussed in “The 
Douala Riots of September 1945’. + ittal 
__ 7 A. Owona, op. cit., p. 221. That same morning, it was only after the insti@ 
incidents had occurred that the Governor hastened to have consultations ™! 
railway officials. Le Cameroun Libre, 15 Dec. 1945. 

3 A. Owona, op. cit., p. 221. 

* L’Eveil du Cameroun, 2 Oct. 1 

5 Ibid. sic os 

® This point was confirmed b j aimed that 

eer y Delavignette who further cl 
whites ‘acted as though they were in a conquered territory’. Personal intet aie 
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because of the temerity of the Governor in dealin g with such ‘traitors’ 
as the trade unionists at the height of the riots, took on increasingly 
the appearance of a direct attack on the trade unionists and a 
rebellion against the colonial government. But the black rioters 
faded away as quickly as they had emerged, their sticks and cudgels 
being no match for the machine-guns in the hands of an undisciplined 
mob of whites.! 

The following morning all was calm. But at about 11 a.m. the 
white insurgence against the trade unionists and the Governor was 
still continuing. A number of colons, including one Ollivier who had 
only recently been demobilized from the army, approached the 
residence of a French C.G.T. leader, Lalaurie.2 Here again the 
evidence is conflicting. While one side claims that the first shots were 
fired by Lalaurie killing Ollivier and wounding another colon, Juin, 
the other side contends that Lalaurie fired in self-defence and only 
after he was first fired upon. Anyway, Lalaurie was taken into 
custody as well as other C.G.T. leaders such as Soulier and Durant, 
and the Camerounian militant, Moumé-Etia. A delegation of whites 
then made their way to the Governor demanding that he withdraw 
himself from the head of the territory, ‘the population no longer 
following him and holding him responsible for the development of 
the riot and its tragic consequences’. The Governor, fearing for the 
lives of the detained men; arranged to have them flown to A.E.F. 
However, while the aeroplane was airborne the Governor’s orders 
were countermanded by whites at the airport and it was made to 
return. As the men were led off the plane they were set upon by the 
whites who had now become a veritable lynch mob. It was only 
through the intercession of a few other Europeans that their lives 
were saved. Troops had finally to be brought in from Chad to restore 
order.‘ 

To appease the feelings of the whites, the trade union leaders were 
kept in prison while an investigation into the disturbances was 
Paris, 1971. On the basis of personal communication from administrator Jacquot, 
then in Cameroun, Suret-Canale gives the figure of from sixty to eighty killed, 


Op. cit., p. 19. 

t L’Eveil du Cameroun, 2 Oct. 1945, P. 2. _ 

2 Ollivier himself represented the various forces behind the white insurrection, 
for not only was he a colon and recently demobilized as a soldier, but was also 
secretary-general of the Chamber of Commerce in Douala. 

3 ‘La Vérité sur les Evénements de Douala’, Le Cameroun Libre, 15 Dec, 


1945. . . - 
4 Personal interview with Moumé-Etia. 
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undertaken. At a subsequent court hearing the charges against all the 
accused, including Lalaurie, were quashed.’ Shortly thereafter, 
Governor Nicolas was recalled. Other C.G.T. militants, such as 
Donnat, Riout, and Madame Jacquot—although they had been in 
Yaoundé and Edéa at the time and had played an important part 
in preventing the eruption of riots there—were also arrested and 
later repatriated.? For the purposes of this study, what is indeed 
most significant about the 1945 riots is the extent to which they were 
similar to those of 1955, a point that will be discussed later. One 
significant difference between the two sets of incidents, however, 
was the shift in the role of the Administrative authorities. In 1945 
the main conflict was between partisans and adversaries of the 
policies symbolized by the recommendations of the Brazzaville 
Conference,} with the local Administration playing the part of an 
ineffective—or perhaps compromised—referee. By 1955, however, 
it was the Administration and no longer the colons community 
which took the lead in resisting the forces of Cameroun nationalism. 
In view of the greater strength of both sides at this later date, the 
resulting clash was much bigger and, indeed, ushered in a decade of 
violence in Cameroun political life. 

* It appears that the French authorities unearthed sufficient information 
implicating white-settler elements in the incitement of the riots but, as was also 
the case after the 1955 riots, they decided instead to remove the official investiga- 
tor: *. . . the inquiry directed by M. Barthe revealed that the responsibility fell 
only on the colons. Names were noted. But Rue Oudinot reserved a paradoxical 
and incomprehensible silence. It seems that it is for this reason that M. Barthe 
left*the administration.’ A. Owona, Op. cit., p. 222 n. 

2 ‘L’Arbitraire régne au Cameroun’, Humanité, reprinted in Le Cameroun 
Libre, 15 Dec. 1945. ' 

3 ‘Les Incidents du Cameroun’, Le Monde, reprinted in Le Cameroun Libre, 


15 Dec. 1945. An interpretation with which the French Colonial Ministry itself 
concurred, according to this report. 


CHAPTER 3 


Political Organization among 
Camerounians 1944-1948 


WHILE the trade unions which emerged at the end of the war voiced 
many of the economic and political grievances of Camerounians, 
a more strictly political forum was provided by the Jeucafra associa- 
tion. As the war appeared to be turning increasingly in favour of 
France and its allies, the attention of Jeucafra militants also turned 
towards their own problems and interests and away from the narrow 
role of opposing German colonial demands. This period of Camer- 
oun political history has been a rather-neglected one and some of the 
evaluations made of it are often misleading. In referring to post-war 
political developments: in Cameroun,.one commentator was so 
struck by. the importance: of external events such as the Brazzaville 
Conference, the- colonial reforms included in the 1946 French 
Constitution, and the assumption of U.N. trusteeship status over the 
Cameroun, that he went on to argue: ‘In none of the three develop- 
ments... . did local sentiment play an appreciable part; the initiative 
always lay outside.the territory. The growth of political activity 
in subsequent years reflected the fact of external beginnings. The 
first political groups. were local: branches of movements begun 
elsewhere, and their first tasks were not always organizational, but 
centered about the search for goals and symbols which could find 
local support.’ 

What has already been demonstrated in the last chapter, and 
Should be even more clear in this one, is that despite the importance 
of external’ influences on the political activities in Cameroun, the 
particular ways in which these activities developed cannot be cor- 
rectly understood without an awareness of their roots in the history 
and sociology of the country. Further, while it.is true that some 


' V.T. Le Vine, op. cit., p: 140. This author earlier (p. 139) made the astound- 
ing declaration that an ‘examination of the political development of the Cameroun 
Prior to 1947 reveals an almost complete absence of political activity in the 
territory’. This statement stands contradicted by much of the discussion through- 


out this chapter as well as by the first two chapters. 
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political groups were branches of ‘movements begun elsewhere’, 
the statement cannot be applied in a general way to ‘the first political 
groups’. Another misleading assessment that was earlier discussed, 
but may be reiterated here, concerns the first political group, Jeucafra: 
‘The fact remains . . . that, conceived and imposed from above, 
Jeucafra has never translated the veritable aspirations of the Camer- 
oun peoples.’! It will be shown that despite the great part played by 
the French in launching the movement, towards the end of the war 
the group did manage to represent some of the fundamental griev- 
ances of a cross-section of Camerounians. Further, the argument 
can be made that Jeucafra was a transitional group between the 
mainly Duala-based political activities of the inter-war years and the 
broader political developments following World War II. In Jeucafra, 
therefore, there were echoes of past political demands as well as 
intimations of future political conflicts. 

It is now possible to undertake the kind of evaluation which the 
Jeucafra movement warrants on the basis of an interesting Jeucafra 
document. It is a letter in the form of a petition sent from Jeucafra 
to the Commissaire:aux Colonies in Algeria via the Governor in 
Cameroun.? A number of specific references in the communication 
indicate that it was drawn up in 1944. The letter begins by confirm- 
ing the attachment of the Cameroun people to France through the 
formation six years earlier of Jeucafra. But, further on, the tone of 
the letter and its contents indicate that whereas Camerounians had 
been willing to be silent on their own concerns, this was only out 
of consideration for the crisis France was going through. With the 
end of the war in sight, Camerounians could not only turn to their 
own problems but also.to suggesting the kind of France to which they 
considered themselves attached. Despite its tone of abiding loyalty 
to France—understandable in terms of the war emergency still in 
force in Cameroun—the document also indicates some of the emerg- 
ing attitudes among Camerounians: ‘. . : We await with fervour, 
with faith, the moment after the liberation of the Fatherland [pére- 
patrie|, when we can accede to a human stage more elevated and 
more in conformity with the true French community. Despite certain 
difficulties, the vicissitudes that we desire nevertheless to surmount 
in common, we believe that we have won our [new] standing [grades] 


‘2 A. Eyinga, ‘Démocratie de Yaoundé’, p: 92. 


‘2, The entire letter, from which the citat ‘ ; . a 
Appendix I. ions below are derived, is reprinted i 
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and our rights [and] we humbly beseech France to confer them on 
us.... 
Before analysing the numerous demands made in this document, 
a further word should be said about the group of men who spear- 
headed Jeucafra and whose particular attitudes in 1944 the organiza- 
tion largely represented. As mentioned earlier, because of the 
advanced educational development in Cameroun, numerous 
Camerounians were able to enter the civil service. But, as was the 
case throughout French Africa, there were low limits placed to the 
advancement of Africans, and no matter how gifted an individual 
might be, he could never become more than an auxiliary in whatever 
branch he was assigned to: ‘. . . no comradeship existed between the 
white civil servant, whatever his grade, and the native civil servant, 
whatever his grade. The official texts were formal and stipulated: 
“whatever his grade, the native agent remains subordinate to the 
European civil servant or agent”. This induced an-inferiority complex 
with the one and a superiority complex with the other.’ By the time 
the war erupted the Camerounian fonctionnaires were recognized 
by the French Administration as the most likely group to collaborate 
with the authorities in an anti-German movement. Nevertheless, 
this group had already developed a dynamic of its own. Its members 
had achieved a certain prestige, if not in the eyes of their French 
overlords, at least in those of their people and among themselves. 
Through displacements in the service they had come to learn the 
problems of Camerounians from other regions, and had often to 
play the part of intermediary between an uncomprehending Com- 
mandant and the people he was charged with governing. The 
political: vacuum which existed because of the absence of real 
Political participation by Camerounians had been filled, however 
imperfectly, by Camerounian civil servants. During the war, the 
contradiction between the public and self-image of the fonctionnaires, 
and the subordinate position in which the French kept them, was 
exacerbated by the fact that many French civil servants were mobi- 
lized into the army and thus the execution of their duties fell to 
their Camerounian subordinates. Here is Kuoh Moukouri’s wry 
comment on this wartime development: “Does he not receive letters 
from his comrades in the administrative centre informing him that 
Some of them were assuming the functions of head of the bureau or 
head of bookkeeping without any account being demanded of them ?”2 
™ Kuoh Moukouri, op. cit., p. 26. Emphasis in the original. 2 Ibid., p. 82. 
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In the 1944 petition, therefore, we find specific demands from the 
fonctionnaires ‘for a large participation of the indigenous peoples 
in the running of public affairs’ which would entail the elimination 
of the racial classification system within the civil service and the 
opening up to Camerounians of posts of direction within the 
police, railroad, customs, etc. Other demands, such as for the intro- 
duction of institutions of higher education as well as the granting 
of scholarships for advanced study in France, could also, though not 
exclusively, be credited to the direct interests of this group. However, 
while the diverse issues raised in the document cannot all be linked 
with the sectional interests of the fonctionnaires, they do indicate 
the extent to which this group developed a general awareness of the 
restrictions placed on Camerounian development by colonial rule. 
Thus, there are demands for political reforms including the ex- 
tension of political rights such as freedom of speech and of the press, 
a call for the suppression of the indigénat, and finally for the repre- 
sentation of the territory in the French parliament. On the social 
side were included those grievances which were soon to be vigorously 
articulated by the burgeoning trade union movement: an end to 
forced labour, the establishment of codified labour regulations, and 
increases in wages and salaries. 

Where the demands of Jeucafra are most striking is in their 
advocacy of the restructuring of the colonial economy which they 
felt was disadvantageous to Camerounians and an impediment to 
the development of their country. The fundamental argument of the 
memorandum is that the colonial tradition of keeping African 
economic activities subordinate to those of the whites should be 
reversed. Instead, there should be an extension in the import quotas 
granted African merchants, the facilitating of loans to Camerounian 
entrepreneurs, and the banning of white merchants trading directly 
with people in the rural areas and participating in the village markets. 
In addition to other measures suggested to enable Camerounians 
to have a fairer chance in the economy, three demands in particular 
demonstrate so much the progressive thinking of the Jeucafra 
leaders that they would not be incongruous in the economic plan 
of any African country twenty-five years later: a call for import 
substitution of goods which could be produced locally; for the 
nationalization of the major industries; and for the introduction of 
industrialized methods in the production of sugar, rice, tobacco, 
livestock, canned foods, and fish, 
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Clearly then, Jeucafra did represent many of the aspirations of 
the Cameroun people. Yet, having come into existence under the 
patronage of the French, and having always had to make obeisance 
to ‘the greatest democratic country of Europe’, this organization was 
not in keeping with the post-war mood of many Camerounians who 
wanted to make their political and economic demands with a free 
voice. With the end of the war in 1945, and the emergence into the 
open of the forces of reaction on the one hand and those of radical- 
ism on the other, Jeucafra became an embarrassing anomaly. A 
decade later, when the moderate nationalists were once again able 
to come to the fore of nationalist politics, a number of features of 
the Jeucafra experience also reappeared: the leadership potential of 
the Duala élite; the political aspirations of the civil servants; and the 
acceptance by the emerging entrepreneurial stratum in southern 
Cameroun of an economic critique of colonialism. 


POST-WAR POLITICAL CHANGES 


There were two developments of the immediate post-war period 
which were to be of fundamental importance in determining the 
framework within which Cameroun politics would evolve. These 
were the almost simultaneous constitutional changes concerning 
French Africa embodied in the Constitution of the Fourth Republic, 
and the placing of Cameroun and Togoland under the Trusteeship 
System of the United Nations.! The 1946 French Constitution stated 
that Cameroun and Togoland were to be associated territories of the 
French Union. At no point in the Constitution was the status of 
these territories defined. As will be discussed later, the ambiguities 
of the French Constitution concerning the trust territories of Camer- 
oun and Togoland made it possible for France to treat these terri- 
tories as it treated its overseas territories in Africa, namely as 
integral parts of the French Republic. Moreover, despite the re- 
forming zeal manifested by Free French officials at Brazzaville in 
1944, there were clear limits beyond which they were not willing 
to go in colonial reform: ‘The aims of the civilizing labours 
of France in the colonies exclude all possibilities of develop- 
ment outside the French imperial system; the eventual formation 


' For the colonial reforms of 1945-6, see R. S. Morgenthau, op. cit., pp. 41- 
54; and Kenneth Robinson, ‘The Public Law of Overseas France since the War’, 
revised reprint from The Journal of Comparative Legislation, 3rd ser., vol. xxxii 


(1950), 
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in the distant future of self-governments in the colonies must 
be dismissed.’! 

Under the Constitution of the Fourth Republic, the inhabitants of 
France’s overseas and trust territories in Africa elected representa- 
tives to the parliamentary institutions in Paris: the National 
Assembly, the Council of the Republic, and the largely advisory 
Assembly of the French Union.? The 1946 Constitution also set 
up Representative Assemblies in the French African territories. In 
Cameroun, the Assemblée Représentative Camerounaise (Arcam) 
was largely advisory in nature. It possessed powers to deliberate 
on the local budget submitted to it by the Administration, which 
had at its head a High Commissioner responsible solely to the 
Minister of Overseas France in Paris. There was also a number of 
areas of administration in which the Arcam had to be consulted, 
such as the disposition of public lands, labour conditions, and also 
social and economic programmes. However, the representatives 
possessed no legislative powers and were not authorized to deliberate 
on political questions: they were only entitled to pass resolutions 
(voeux) on social and economic matters. 

All Camerounians, as all inhabitants of French dependencies, 
were made citizens of the French Union by the 1946 Constitution. 
But the Constitution distinguished between citizens with civil law 
status, citoyens de droit commun (French nationals and Cameroun- 
ians who had acquired civil law status), and citizens with personal 
status, citoyens de statut personnel, the vast majority of the in- 
digenous population. The former category, all of whom possessed 
the right to vote, constituted the premiére collége; among the latter 
category only those satisfying specially enumerated conditions 
qualified to vote as the deuxiéme collége. The first collége, consisting 
of 2,611 registered voters, elected sixteen representatives. The second 
collége, with 38,976 registered voters, elected eighteen representa- 
tives, while another six Africans were appointed to Arcam by the 

* Cited in R. S. Morgenthau, op. cit., p. 38. The original version can be 
found in ‘Conférence Afrique-Frangaise, Brazzaville, 20 janvier-8 février 1944» 
Ministére des Colonies, Paris, 1945. See also R. L. Delavignette, ‘French Colonial 
Policy in Black Africa, 1945-1960’, in Colonialism in Africa 1870-1960, ed: 
L. H. Gann and P. Duignan (Cambridge, 1970); and D. Bruce Marshall, ‘Free 
sige rips Gaullism and Colonialism’ in France and Britain in Africa, 
es Cr K. Robinson, ‘The Public Law of Overseas France since the War’; and 


‘Political Development in French West Africa’, in Africa in the Modern World, 
ed, Calvin Stillman (Illinois; University of Chicago Press, 1955), pp. 140-8! 
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High Commissioner. The disparity in these figures is only fully 
realized when it is seen that there were sixteen representatives for 
the 4,000 French citizens with civil status, while the remaining 
twenty-four represented 3,000,000 Africans. 

A final point that should be made about these political changes 
is that they provided the white society in Cameroun with a firm 
institutional basis from which to hinder political reforms in the 
territory. In fact, the political institutions in Cameroun—and repre- 
sentation in the metropolitan assemblies—were effectively mono- 
polized by three forces: the French colonial administration, the 
white settler society, and Camerounians who did not threaten the 
first two. The predominance of these three collaborating forces 
was maintained through the wide use of the two-collége system 
which accorded political representation to the whites greatly dis- 
proportionate to their numbers; and secondly, by the very restrictive 
franchise determining which Camerounians were allowed to vote." 
Here is a succinct statement of the institutionalization of white 
supremacy in the political institutions in Cameroun, a situation 
which was to persist for a full decade after 1945: ‘For the Europeans, 
the electoral college embraced the totality of the country. That of the 
Africans was divided between the north and the south. Political life 
was practically in the hands of the European minority which enjoyed 
a privileged representation . . . the Europeans, fortified by their 
knowledge and competence, were able to manipulate and twist this 
Assembly as they desired. By a sort of irony, there was even a law 
specifying that only a French citizen could be president of the 
Assembly.’2 


THE TRUSTEESHIP AGREEMENT 


The French Government at first refused to place Cameroun and 
Togoland under the new Trusteeship System established at the 
San Francisco Conference of April 1945, just as it had initially 
refused to accept mandate status for these two territories at the end 
of World War I; but, as in the earlier case, it soon relented in the 
face of pressure from other governments, especially the United States 

' The double col/ége, which the whites succeeded in maintaining in Cameroun 
until the Loi-Cadre of 1956 was never instituted in France's other African trust 
territory, Togo. For a list enumerating those categories of individuals permitted 


to vote between 1945 and 1951, see K. Robinson, ‘The Public Law of Overseas 
France’, p. 18. 


* A. Owona, op. cit., p. 194, 
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and Britain.'! With the announcement on 17 January 1946 by Mr. 
Bevin, Foreign Secretary of the British Government, that the former 
British mandates in Tanganyika, Cameroons, and Togoland would 
be placed under the trusteeship system, French opposition collapsed. 
It is important to take a close look at the controversy surrounding 
the Trusteeship Agreement submitted by France to the United 
Nations in December 1946—which the latter reluctantly accepted— 
because of the considerable significance which this Agreement as- 
sumed during the following decade of Cameroun politics. Although 
the Charter of the Trusteeship System stated explicitly that the goals 
of the System were ‘self-government or independence’ of the in- 
habitants of the trust territories, the draft trusteeship agreement 
submitted by France to the General Assembly stated that France 
would administer Cameroun ‘as an integral part of French territory’, 
thereby retaining the exact words and the exact limited goal of the 
Mandate Agreement of 1922.2 The Trusteeship Agreement therefore 
thinly disguised a fundamental conflict that was to grow increasingly 
acute as Camerounians themselves read and even memorized Article 
76 of the Charter. On the one hand, there developed among Camer- 
ounians an insistent demand for political progress towards autonomy 
or self-government, on the other, there persisted an unwillingness 
within successive French governments to veer from the aim of in- 
tegrating Cameroun into the French Union. Here is the latter view 
strongly expressed when it began to appear that France would have to 
acquiesce and accept once more this ‘infringement’ on her sovereignty: 
For us the question is simple, we are in Cameroun and Togoland as we 
are in Algeria or Senegal. We have been there for nearly thirty years, we 
have given them men of the first order, we have expended considerable 
sums. For us Cameroun and Togoland are parts of the French Union. 
Enough of the byzantine discussions. The French Union exists. Came- 


roun and Togoland are constituent parts; we refuse to accept that what 
only concerns the French Nation can be discussed internationally.? 


™ René Moreux, ‘Le trusteeship francais sur le Cameroun et le Togo’, Marchés 
Coloniaux, 2 Mar. 1946, p. 195. 
* According to Gardinier, United Nations Challenge, pp. 6 ff., th h text 
) ’ , pp. 6 ff., the Frenc. 
of the Trusteeship Charter translated ‘self-government’ as ‘s’administrer eux- 
mémes ‘ the latter concept reflecting the French notion of local administration 
in a centralized unitary state as contrasted with the Anglo-Saxon concept of 
self-government. It is also worth noting, however, that this goal of ‘self-administra- 
tion’ for the trust territories was exactly the same as that stipulated in the Pre- 
oe to ap aioe of the Fourth Republic for France’s overseas colonies. 
amais de Trusteeship sur les terres de l’union f; caise du Cam et du 
Togo’, Marchés Coloniaux, 18 Jan. 1946, p. 75. sit vi sue 
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Interestingly, we can see the roots of other conflicts in the report 
of one of the French delegates to the United Nations session of 
October-December 1946, the Cameroun deputy to the French 
Constituent Assembly, Dr. Louis-Paul Aujoulat. According to Dr. 
Aujoulat, this session had two positive results: the ‘consecration’ 
of the trusteeship system and the creation of the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee. He then argues that the participants in the debates were 
preoccupied with the fear of seeing the establishment of this system, 
and its relevant Committee, postponed to a later date: 


Many of the delegates . . . and notably the delegates of the small 
powers. . . declared themselves, despite numerous reservations, in favour 
of the Accords: one can even say that they accepted the texts . . . despite 
their contents. 

It is true that the San Francisco Charter only left them two alternatives: 
either to accept the Agreement which had been submitted to them, or 
run the risk of seeing the mandatory powers retire under their tent and 
maintain the mandate system.! 


The subsequent conflicts, whose seeds were thus evident at Lake 
Success in New York where this session took place, were not simply 
between France and the United Nations, or France and Camer- 
ounians, but also between the great colonial powers and the smaller 
nations supported by the Soviet Union. While the former group 
adopted a very J/aissez-faire attitude towards the administration 
of the trust territories, the latter group—the ‘anti-colonial bloc’— 
became increasingly distrustful at what they viewed as the un- 
mitigated colonial aims of France in these territories. This division 
was later manifested in the differing policies of the Trusteeship 
Committee, where the colonial powers were able to maintain a 
dominant voice in favour of the status quo, and the Fourth Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly where the anti-colonials were able 
to push for a more rapid pace of political development in the trust 
territories.2 According to Dr. Aujoulat, the acceptance by the United 
Nations of the French proposals resulted in an atmosphere of ‘mé- 
fiance’ and ‘mauvaise humeur’? at Lake Success. The anti-colonial 
nations, in a desperate attempt to have the French proposals modi- 
fied since they felt these were inconsistent with the spirit of the 


™ Dr. L.-P. Aujoulat, ‘Le Cameroun et le Togo demeurent sous une tutelle 
francaise qui doit rester vigilante’, Marchés Coloniaux, 18 Jan. 1947, pp. 65-6. 

2 D. Gardinier, op. cit., pp. 54-5- 

3 Marchés Coloniaux, 18 Jan. 1947, P- 66. 
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Trusteeship system, submitted several amendments to the French 
document, all of which were rejected: 


. . . the majority of the amendments proposed to us were based on an 
inadmissible postulate: that the five Powers in question would not, on 
their own, respect the primacy of the interests of the populations under 
trusteeship. Hence the necessity only to accord them powers in the name 
of the United Nations and by special delegation, [and] always revocable, 

In other words, they were willing to propose to us, to take the place 
of our mandates, a simple administration of a benevolent character, 
temporary and strongly controlled.' 


OPPOSITION AND COLLABORATION AMONG CAMEROUNIAN 
MODERATES 


As it became known among members of Jeucafra that the French 
provisional government had decided to extend political representa- 
tion in the metropolitan assemblies to Cameroun, a number of 
Jeucafra militants, mainly Duala, began meeting separately to 
consider this development. What is of some importance here is that 
these Jeucafra militants were joined by the Duala chiefs, recreating 
in essence the inter-war front of traditional chiefs and the young 
intelligentsia which had so much been responsible for the forceful- 
ness of Duala anti-colonialism: 

But there is not only /e progressisme which incites us. La tradition also 
demands its rights. Therefore, from the first days, we [Kuoh Moukouri] 
were invited to the reconstituted meeting of the Ngondo [traditional 
assembly of the Douala People]. . . . It is within this milieu that we dis- 
cussed the principle itself of Representation to the French Assemblies of 
a trust territory with the destiny [vocation] of Independence. 

I was designated to be a member of the editorial committee of the 
famous Memorandum concluding with the refusal to participate in the 
elections.? 

The memorandum was initially drawn up in the Duala language 
but with a French title: ‘Avis 4 toute la Population du Cameroun 
(Noire et Blanche)’.? The actual document was written by the younger 
members of the Ngondo, such as Kingué-Jong, Kuoh Moukouri, 
Etame Manga, and Moumé-Etia, but signed by many Duala chiefs 
and notables. Compared with most previous Duala documents, this 
manifesto was very blunt, even crude, and included a strong attack 


' Marchés Coloniaux, 18 Jan. 1947, p. 66. 
? Kuoh Moukouri, op. cit., p. 106. 


> Both Duala and French versions are available in APA 10209/3. 
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on those suspected of receiving money to sell out their country and 
threatening death to those who dared to participate in the elections 
to send representatives to Paris. The nationalist sentiments in the 
document were expressed in a very direct way: ‘We are all Blacks’, 
‘The French must let us be free’, ‘Long live the Cameroun bloc!!’, 
‘Down with the traitors and their conniving France!!’ The timing 
of the memorandum is important: it was drawn up between the 
establishment of the trusteeship system in April 1945 and France’s 
much later acceptance of this system; and, moreover, shortly after 
the decision was made for elections to be held in Cameroun in 
October 1945 for the first French Constituent Assembly. In other 
words, it was clearly aimed at opposing the strong sentiments within 
the French government and colons circles for the simple assimilation 
of Cameroun as a French colony, perhaps attaching it to France’s 
group of equatorial colonies: 


...it is a little more than six months since a group of Duala chiefs took 
the initiative of repeating the promises made by Governor-General Brunot, 
then by General Sicé, finally by General de Gaulle himself, promises 
according to which France would not allow herself to repudiate the 
mandate that she had received from the League of Nations and uni- 
laterally decree the re-attachment of Cameroun to the French colonies of 


A.E.F. 
Such an action would not have been necessary if care had been taken 


to prevent the circulation—and that in the midst of war—of certain 
rumours which tended to suggest the veritable re-absorption of Cameroun 
into the vast territories of French Equatorial Africa.! 


Before the appearance of this memorandum, one Camerounian 
had already stepped forward from the former ranks of Jeucafra 
as a candidate for the Camerounian seat in the Constituent Assembly, 
André Fouda. His candidacy met with the approval of the Ad- 
Ministration; but, with the appearance of the Ngondo memorandum, 
and given the pervasive political influence of the Duala during this 
Period, the French Administration feared that the elections in 
Cameroun would collapse. To counteract the Ngondo’s call for 
abstention, the French had still one card to play: the promotion 
of the candidacy of none other than Prince Alexander Ndoumbe 
Douala Manga Bell, chef supérieur of the Bell clan of the Duala, 
Son and heir of Rudolph Manga Bell hanged in 1914 by the Germans. 


' Dr. L.-P. Aujoulat, ‘Quelle sera le sort du Cameroun aprés trente ans de 
Présence francaise’, Climats, No. 12 (7 Feb. 1946), P. 1- 
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To understand the political role played by this intelligent, but 
eccentric man, who alternated between being a valued collaborator 
of the French, and being staunchly nationalist, at least verbally— 
this bon-viveur much revered by: the Cameroun people but whose 
positive contributions during more than ten years in the National 
Assembly in Paris could be fully treated in a sentence or two—one 
must turn briefly to his personal history. He first left Cameroun at 
the age of four-and-a-half years and was brought up entirely in 
Germany where he was still living at the outbreak of World War I. 
He then served in the German army and is alleged to have briefly 
seen action during the war.' Upon his return to Cameroun after the 
war, he found himself—as did many other Duala—dispossessed 
by the earlier German expropriation which the French had refused 
to revoke. He then alternated between seeking along with his fellow 
Duala to force the French to come to terms over this question, and 
trying to procure a separate settlement through private communica- 
tion with the French. As a man of extraordinary aristocratic habits, 
he was perpetually in debt. During the several months he spent in 
Paris, closely watched by undercover agents, the French Colonial 
Ministry became well-informed about his epicurean tastes and 
financial slackness. 

Throughout the inter-war period he was involved in occasional 
altercations, since ‘the Prince’ refused to submit to the racial divi- 
sions operative in Cameroun. As the outbreak of World II appeared 
imminent, and as German colonial claims forced the French to 
cultivate future collaborators among Camerounians, there ensued a 
copious correspondence between the Colonial Ministry and the 
Cameroun authorities on the subject of Douala Manga Bell. This 
correspondence centred largely on seven buildings belonging to 
Douala Manga Bell which the French Administration had seques- 
tered after World War I and put to its own use. For more than 
fifteen years Bell had sought to obtain either the possession of these 
buildings or reimbursement for their use. All such efforts were 
blocked by the French despite litigation pursued by Bell and his 
lawyers. Thanks to the German-induced change in French attitudes 
in 1938, the French quickly became very willing to help ease the 
financial distress of Prince Bell. The dispatches concerning the case 
speak so eloquently of the motivations behind the French authorities’ 


' Cf. R. A. Joseph, 


‘The Royal Pretender: Pri Bell in 
Harks, To19-1922' y nder: Prince Douala Manga 


» Cahiers d’ Etudes Africaines, xiv. 54 (1974), pp. 339-58. 
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change in attitude towards Manga Bell, and their hopes for his 
future usefulness to their cause, that they are worth describing in 
some detail. On 17 November 1938 the Minister of the Interior 
informed the Colonial Ministry that the pro-German Camerounians 
were exploiting certain past decisions of the local Administration. 
Among these the most damaging concerned Alexander Bell: “This 
native, possessing a brilliant European upbringing, [and] having a 
claim on the Administration of the Territory for 3,000,000 francs, 
has seen this debt reduced to 500,000 francs. To obtain this sum he is 
required to deposit nearly 8,000 francs in stamp-fees. Living in a 
condition close to misery and not obtaining any credit with the 
Europeans, it is impossible for Richard N’Doumbe Douala to 
collect the balance of the 3,000,000.”! 

Other points raised by the Minister of the Interior regarding 
Alexander Bell in this report were the incident in 1937 when he was 
slapped by a French military officer who was subsequently fined 
only one franc in damages; and the refusal of a European restaurant 
to serve him in Douala. That same month the Director of Political 
Affairs in the Colonial Ministry sent a telegram to the Colonial 
Minister in Yaoundé inquiring if it was true that Alexander Bell 
had been unable to obtain the 500,000 francs due to him.? The 
response from the Cameroun Governor, Brunot, two days later, 
stated that he had himself informed Alexander Bell of his willingness 
to settle the matter ‘in a spirit of the greatest goodwill’. The pro- 
posed settlement of Bell’s litigation was described in the following 
way: 


This decision will have a very clear political character because: 


(1) of the poverty of the interested party who would thereby receive a 
subsidy of 32,400 francs annually. 
(2) of the influence of the Bell family in Douala.+ 


1 AP II/29-30, ‘Affaires Concernant les Bell de Douala. Expropriations’, 
No. 12. §27/VI, ‘Note jointe a la lettre 12-541/VI du novembre 1938 du Ministre 
de I’Intérieur’, 16 Nov. 1938. Prince Bell had so many names that it is not 
surprising that the official from the Ministry of the Interior begins by calling 
him ‘Alexander’ then refers to him as ‘Richard’, perhaps confusing his name with 
that of Richard Bell who was also active within Camerounian political groups 
in Paris. 

2 AP II/29-30, ‘Directeur des Affaires Politiques 2*me Bureau: Lu et approuvé 
le Ministre Georges Mandel’, 22 Nov. 1938. 

3 Ibid., telegram to the Colonial Ministry, 24 Nov. 1938. 

4 Ibid., litige A. Bell Note. Direction des Affaires Politiques 2*™* Bureau 
Afrique. 
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Returning now to the memorandum of the Ngondo and actions 
by the French to undercut its impact, the chief author of the memo- 
randum should be allowed to relate what transpired: 

But this determination of the People collapsed like a castle of cards in 

the face of the manoeuvres of the French Administration. In effect, after 
the publication of the Memorandum, the Government, represented in 
Douala by Administrator Leon Salasc, ... sensed in the attitude of the 
Duala a danger that could spread to the whole country. Up till then, 
Douala was the nerve centre of Cameroun from every point of view. Its 
refusal to vote would have been sufficient, if not in leading to other regions 
abstaining, at least in distorting the electoral balance. ‘It is absolutely 
necessary that Douala votes’, he [Salasc] declared. To bring this about, 
there was a need for strong moral pressure. Salasc went and encouraged 
the candidature of Prince Alexander N’Dumba Duala Manga Bell: an 
influential name which undermined all resistance.' 
What rendered this action by the Administration so astute a move 
was that it satisfied two contradictory developments within Camer- 
oun politics. The elections were scheduled for October 1945, Just a 
month after the September riots. Anti-colonial passions were high 
among Camerounians and thus the emergence of André Fouda, 
a fonctionnaire in the Post and Telegraph Service (P.T.T.) in Yaoundé, 
as a candidate for the deuxiéme collége was not greeted with en- 
thusiasm among the political élite, especially since they considered 
him the Administration’s candidate. Furthermore, there was a long- 
standing rivalry between the Beti people of the centre of the territory 
—to which Fouda belonged—and the Duala in the race to be the 
future governing ‘élite’ of the territory, a point to which we shall 
have reason to return in discussing the schism among the moderate 
nationalists in 1956. Thus, by covertly stimulating the candidacy of 
Douala Manga Bell, the Administration succeeded in promoting a 
more exciting candidate who, while appearing to be responding to 
the wave of anti-colonial sentiment, was perhaps more tied to the Ad- 
ministration—as has been shown—than André Fouda. Even Ruben 
Um Nyobé, the future nationalist leader—perhaps unaware of the part 
played by the colonial Administration in Prince’s Bell’s candidacy— 
recognized the popular support behind Bell during the election: 

Displaying proof of great political maturity, surprising indeed for the 
colonialists, the Cameroun voters decided with a crushing majority in 
favour of the candidacy of Douala Manga Bell.? 


‘ Kuoh Moukouri, op. cit., p. 107. 
* R. Um Nyobé, *Naissance du Mouvement national au Cameroun’, Cahiers 
Internationaux, No. §2, Jan. 1954, p. 81. 
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The elections of October 1945 permitted the masses to condemn the 
ignoble intrigues of the colonialists. It is thus that an overwhelming 
majority of the electorate held the administrative candidate in check and 
grouped themselves behind Douala Manga Bell, whom they judged to be 
the only man capable of acting as a counter-balance [faire le contre-pied] 
to an interfering Administration and [the] exploiting colonialists.' 


Subsequently, Um Nyobé and other Cameroun nationalists were 
never to forgive Douala Manga Bell for what they considered to 
be his ‘treachery’ when, soon after his election, he allied himself 
with Dr. Aujoulat in the Mouvement Républicain Populaire (M.R.P.), 
and even served as a delegate of the French Government to the 
United Nations. One such trip occurred in 1946 at which time Dr. 
Aujoulat and Douala Manga Bell assured the U.N. delegates that 
the French Trusteeship Agreement had been widely publicized in 
the Cameroun and had met with the ‘overwhelming support’ of the 
Cameroun people. Um Nyobé and his fellow nationalists felt that 
Douala Manga Bell had betrayed the Cameroun people since he 
knew full well that no such support had ever been sought, much 
less granted. Clearly proving the truth of Um Nyobé’s contention is 
the following statement made by Douala Bell in early 1946 in which 
he is reacting to an earlier commitment of the French Government 
to the United Nations that France ‘is ready to study the terms of the 
Accord which define this regime (of trusteeship)’ : 

The government has made a decision, and before this decision, which 
has an international significance, I am obliged to bow. I do not rise 
[however] with any less violence against it, and against the fact that we— 
for I am not speaking only for myself, but also for the representative of 
Togoland—have not been consulted for one second regarding a decision 
which binds the destiny of the countries and populations that we represent. 
We are called to sit almost every day in the Constituent Assembly, to take 
part in votes whose objectives do not concern us directly; it would be, 
it appears, logical and honest that on the questions which deal with the 
very life of our countries, we would be allowed to have a say.? 


Yet these gallant words were soon forgotten when Manga Bell was 
invited by the French Government to submit the very proposals 


«1 R, Um Nyobé, ‘Malgré la répression notre victoire est certaine’, Address 
to the Second R.D.A. Congress in Abidjan, January 1949, reprinted in A.E.F. 
Nouvelle (Feb. 1949), Pp. 2. 

2 This point will be more fully discussed in Chapter VI. 

3 Climats, No. 14, 24 Feb. 1946, p. 5. For a similar admission by the other 
Cameroun deputy, Dr. Louis-Paul Aujoulat, see D. Bruce Marshall, The French 
Colonial Myth and Constitution-Making in the Fourth Republic (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1973), Pp. 186. 
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to the United Nations later on that year which neither he—nor any 
other Camerounian for that matter—had played any part in drawing 
up or approving. 


THE EMERGENCE OF RADICAL NATIONALISM 


Within a day or two after the riots of September 1945, a Congress of 
Jeucafra was held in Douala. As was still the policy, the Administra- 
tion assisted the organization in the convening of this meeting, provi- 
ding transport for delegates from distant parts of the country, ‘chiefs 
and elders as well as representatives of the Elite’.1 This Congress had 
a multiple significance. During the immediate post-war period when 
many discussions were being conducted to decide the future of 
France’s colonies, this meeting provided an opportunity for Camer- 
ounians to put forward their views: ‘The Provisional Government 
of the French Republic has it not, itself, convoked the Constituent 
[Assembly]? The Camerounian was finally going to say what he 
desired.’? But the Congress was also directly affected by the dramatic 
developments in Douala just before its opening. The first was the 
strongly reactionary line taken by the colons at their Conference in 
early September; the others were the mounting tensions within the 
African community and the riots which consequently erupted: 
‘, .. in this atmosphere poisoned with [gun]powder and dust, and the 
roads bathed in blood or strewn with cadavers, the Camerounians 
passed, serene, grave, to attend the Congress to say what they desired 
for their country. Their programme was elaborated in the form of 
resolutions, a programme which was to astonish those who still 
underestimated the merit of Camerounians.’3 

Much of the commentaries on political developments in Camer- 
oun between 1945 and 1947 have been strongly influenced by the 
tendentious account given by Marc Ducat, who interprets all 
political activities during this period from the standpoint of the 
alleged aim of the trade unionists to dominate Cameroun politics.* 
At the 1945 Jeucafra Congress, for example, there were two im- 
portant developments: first, the group’s name was changed from 
Jeucafra to Unicafra (Union Camerounaise Frangaise) ; and secondly, 
a series of demands were made which parallels in many respects the 


* Kuoh Moukouri, op. cit., p. 91. 

2 Tbid., p. 92. 

3 Ibid., pp. 93-4. 

* ‘Du Mandat a l’indépendance’, Marchés Tropicaux et Méditeranéens, xxi 
(Nov. 1959), PP. 2547-54. 
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earlier petition cited: the suppression of the indigénat; the transfer 
of justice to magistrates; the exclusion of white traders from rural 
markets; the creation of a territorial assembly with legislative powers 
and elected regional councils; and finally the Africanization of the 
Administration.! According to Ducat, ‘to complete their action, the 
trade unionists had to seize the only existing political association, 
the Jeucafra’.' Yet, as those who participated in these changes would 
argue, it was not only the trade unionists but also non-trade unionists 
such as Soppo Priso, Kingué-Jong, Ekwalla Esaka, and Louis- 
Marie Pouka who recognized that Jeucafra was dépassé and a much 
more Cameroun-oriented organization was needed. 

The trade unionists were, evidently, an important force in the 
new upsurge of nationalism; but to understand fully the difficulties 
faced by Camerounians in getting a firm political organization 
launched during this period, it must be seen that there were other 
forces besides trade unionists at work. By the end of the war, trade 
unionists and moderate nationalists could agree on a broad series of 
demands—represented by the above list—and the trade unionists 
were quite satisfied to have the more experienced moderates, mostly 
Duala, assume the leadership of a broad-based organization. But 
there was a third force acting upon these developments, namely the 
Administration, which, beginning in 1944, had become suspicious 
of the kind of demands being made by Jeucafra militants. Yet the 
fact that Jeucafra’s successor, Unicafra, was led by cautious 
moderates who were influenced by the vigilance and suspicion of the 
Administration (the leaders were nearly all civil servants), meant 
that the organization remained largely inert. 

Mention should be made of another group, also of short duration, 
led chiefly by Moumé-Etia, which sought to take a more active 
approach during this political stalemate. Léopold Moumé-Etia 
could be described as having one foot in both camps. He was a 
trade unionist and leader of the militant railway workers and an 
early associate of the C.G.T. militant, Gaston Donnat. But he was 
also a Duala and though at the time more radical than men such as 
Soppo Priso and Kingué-Jong, he still had closer personal links with 
the moderates than with the emerging non-Duala radicals in the 
trade union movement, men such as Um Nyobé and Jacques Ngom. 
Indeed, the Mouvement Démocratique du Cameroun (M.D.C.) 


1 Tbid., p. 2549. ; 
2 Personal interview with Ekwalla Esaka, Douala, 1972. 
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which was formed in late 1945-carly 1946, can be considered as one 
of several attempts to bridge the emerging gap between the moderates 
and radicals in Cameroun politics during these years. With Moumé- 
Etia as its general secretary, the M.D.C. was made up largely of 
Duala but also included a handful of Bamileke and Bassa. This 
largely ephemeral movement, which also described itself as the Parti 
Démocratique du Cameroun, put forward a political programme 
with a number of awkwardly juxtaposed elements. Thus, while its 
Constitution placed great store on the programme of the French 
C.N.R. (Comité National de Ja Résistance) and even contemplated 
a racial division within its ranks into a ‘section européen’ and a 
‘section indigéne’, there is also reference to the need to organize 
‘the large popular masses of Cameroun’ and to seek links with ‘the 
popular masses of France and those of the French Union’.! 
Unicafra was too tied to the past—and the M.D.C. too little 
rooted in the present—to satisfy the demands for a new and forceful 
political initiative among many educated Camerounians. Even at the 
1945 Congress, Jeucafra had placed its meeting under the ‘patronage 
moral de !’Union des Camerounais et l’honneur de Ja France’ and 
stated its object as ‘le service du pays et de la France’.? After two 
years of groping, the moment for a new and comprehensive departure 
finally came with the convening of a Unicafra Congress from 30 
March to 6 April 1947. The broad cross-section of Camerounian 
leaders who had been assembling for fully a decade under the benign 
auspices of the French Administration were present: radical and 
moderate intellectuals, chiefs, and notables, as well as aspiring 
businessmen. What ensued during this fateful week was very much 
to determine the future divisions within Cameroun politics. Much 
to the surprise of the moderates such as Soppo Priso, Kuoh Mou- 
kouri and Charles Okala, and chiefs like Martin Abega, was that the 
majority of delegates to the Congress not only sought to assume a 
far more nationalist stance than they were prepared to accept, but 
tried to get the Congress to adopt a far-reaching policy which, to 
them, was tantamount to a revolt against French rule.3 Out of this 
Congress, from which several moderate individuals led by Soppo 
Priso withdrew, emerged a new political movement, the Rassemble- 


' Based on M.D.C. documents, including its Constitution, shown to the 
author by Moumé-EFtia, Douala, 1972. The echoing of communist ideas in these 
documents was done with little sophistication. 


2 M. Ducat, op. cit., p. 2549. 
1 Personal interviews with Ekwalla Esaka and Kingué-Jong, Douala, 1972. 
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ment Camerounais, significantly without the word ‘francais’ in its 
title. 

It is the contention of Ducat that the trade unionists succeeded 
in taking over Unicafra during this Congress and conquering its 
‘commanding posts’. Here again he is simplifying to too great an 
extent the divisions among Cameroun political leaders. If anything, 
the split which occurred in April 1947 was between the conservative 
and constitutional nationalists, who withdrew, and another group 
consisting of both radical and moderate nationalists. That the latter 
group was soon reduced to the radical nationalists was a result of the 
pressures brought to bear by the Colonial Administration on those 
moderates who remained and led the Racam, again mostly civil 
servants. Ducat’s categorical statement that the trade unionists 
took over the major posts in the Racam is simply false since the 
President of the new movement was the former first vice-president of 
Jeucafra, Kingué-Jong; Ekwalla Esaka retained the same position 
he held in Jeucafra as General Treasurer; Daniel Massouke the new 
Secretary and Président de Séance was also a former officer of 
Jeucafra, and a fourth non-trade unionist officer was Louis-Marie 
Pouka. According to Ekwalla, because of administrative opposition 
to trade unionism during this period the trade unionists ‘wanted to 
remain in the shade, not in view’. And Soppo Priso—the person 
best placed to know since he was forced to withdraw as the former 
leader of Jeucafra and Unicafra—contends that while the trade 
unionists did constitute a strong force within Racam, they definitely 
were not in a position to swamp it (/e noyauter).? 

What was the nature of this new departure of the Racam which 
so much frightened the conservatives and constitutionalists among 
the delegates, and was to lead to the Government’s total opposition ? 
To understand this we need to examine the constitution of the new 
group which was drawn up at the Congress. This document, which 
to my knowledge has never heretofore been published, demonstrates 
in an arresting manner the attempts by Camerounian intellectuals 
to create a political organization which corresponded with their 
nationalist aspirations. According to Soppo Priso, the constitution 
of Racam was not a constitution in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but really a manifesto. For Ekwalla Esaka, the Racam constituted 
itself into a government, with its assembly and even a flag. Finally, 


1 M, Ducat, op. cit., p. 2549. 
2 Personal interviews with Ekwalla Esaka and Soppo Priso, Douala, 1972. 
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in the opinion of Kingué-Jong who was elected its President, ‘it 
was a State within a state. . . we set it up in such a way as to be able 
immediately to form a Camerounian government . .. everyone was in 
it, even the chiefs from North Cameroun and the Centre’. All of these 
recollections—however confusing they may at first appear—are, in 
fact, substantiated by the actual document.! 

The title of the constitution is indicative of its far-reaching aim: 
‘Rassemblement Camerounais Charte des Populations Autoch- 
tones du Cameroun’. Indeed, the leaders of Racam and the delegates 
who approved this constitution clearly intended it to be the charter 
of a new nation which was coming into existence, and whose people 
would now seek to achieve full responsibility for the conduct of 
their collective affairs: ‘In view of the diverse Tribes which inhabit 
the territory of Cameroun and the absence of an official local 
representation, purely indigenous, the need was recognized to 
create a political organism, solely qualified to represent directly 
or indirectly (by the intermediary of the delegates to the French 
Parliament and local Assemblies) the Cameroun people, one 
and indivisible.’ 

From the opening paragraph, other important themes which 
were to reappear throughout the charter were the Jacobin nature of 
the authority of the Racam, and the view that although representa- 
tion in the metropolitan assemblies was accepted, it was acceptable 
only via this Cameroun nation in embryo, the Racam. On these 
two points, it is clear that the organizers meant Racam to be much 
more than a political party, although conceding that it was not 
quite an independent state, since its first aim (Art. 3) was ‘to partici- 
pate in the task of its emancipation within the framework of inter- 
national law’. Yet when mention is made in Art. 4 of the Assembly 
of 100 members which will be elected by the ‘Rassemblement’, it 
is clear that the latter reference is, in a sense, to the entire adult 
population of the Cameroun people. In short, it was the founders’ 
intention that this Assembly would not simply be a Congress of a 
specific organization, but rather of the entire Camerounian electorate. 
Articles 6 to 14 give details of the executive branch of this Assembly 
and Art. 15 of the relations between the two branches of this ‘govern- 
ment’. No feature of a governmental system is overlooked: taxes 


* The following discussion is based on this constitution, excerpts of which are 
reprinted in Appendix II. 
2 One way in which the M.D.C. was a forerunner of the Racam—and in fact 
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(Arts. 16 to 18), financial affairs (Arts. 19 to 22), accounting (Arts. 
23 and 24). The excessive attention devoted to budgetary matters 
is also indicative of the continuing part played by civil servants 
in the emerging Cameroun nationalism. 

Many of the confusing features of the Racam constitution stem, 
I believe, from the unwillingness of the organizers simply to form a 
political party. Instead, they aimed at establishing a body that would 
combine the features of a Provisional Government and Constituent 
Assembly and give birth to the new Cameroun nation and Republic. 
The number of seats in the Assembly were carefully apportioned 
according to the population of each region, discriminating some- 
what against the north, perhaps because of the small number of 
northern delegates present at the Congress, but also because of the 
relative backwardness of the north in the eyes of the southern 
delegates. The final striking departure of the Racam is found in 
Art. 33 of its charter which clearly intimated the plenary authority 
with which the delegates felt themselves, and by devolution, the 
Racam to be vested: 


Beginning with the approval of the present Charter by the Representa- 
tives and Delegates of the people and organizations, all associations with 
a political character at present existing in Cameroun or whose creation is 


envisaged are declared null and void. 
Within a period of one month from the present date, the Provisional 
Bureau of the Rassemblement will be informed of the official dissolution 


of these organisms. 


But the Racam was not able to put its ambitious plans into effect. 
Since the head of the Administration was now Robert Delavignette, 
a man of considerable intelligence and skill, the organization was 
not officially banned. Instead, a policy of total opposition was 
implemented which resulted in the Racam being torpedoed and 
sunk.' Both opponents and supporters of Racam recognize today 
that they had been maladroit in the giant step they had tried to 


dissolved itself during the Unicafra Congress which gave birth to the Racam— 
is in this apportioning of executive responsibilities. 


' For the sake of accuracy, the statutes of the Racam were simply not accepted 
by the Administration, which meant it was not officially recognized and hence 
in the eyes of all concerned was an illegal organization. For the attitude of 
administrators towards this ‘illegal’ organization, see H. Auclair, ‘La décadence 
des cadres sociaux politiques indigénes dans le sud-Cameroun’, Enfom, No, 6, 


1947-8, p. 23. 
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take.! The contention of Delavignette that the Camerounian leaders 
were many years ahead of their time, is also felt by the Camerounians 
themselves: 


. .. beside the French Government, it was necessary to have an assembly 
of the people; that a certain autonomy of the people be recognized; ... 
that it be recognized by the Government that we can direct our own 
affairs; that we are in advance of the other peoples of francophone 
Africa... . 

An open revolt, in a sense. . . . They did not formally ban it, but they 
did not approve the Constitution... pressure . . . threats of imprisonment 
... We were not numerous... to avoid imprisonment, we pretended to be 
doing nothing.? 


Nevertheless, according to Kingué-Jong, the withdrawal and 
opposition of such persons as Martin Abega and Soppo Priso 
provided the administration with ‘a breach to destroy the Racam’. 
In fact the vulnerability of civil servants to government pressure, 
especially the weapon of being suddenly transferred hundreds of 
miles away from one’s home, meant that a nationalist movement in 
Cameroun could not be led mainly by civil servants who remained 
in the service. Yet, the Administration would never have been able 
to succeed with this tactic were it not for the fact that a collaborating 
element among Camerounian moderates was not willing simply to 
withdraw but also lent their efforts to the Administration’s campaign 
to sink the Racam: 


We learn with surprise that Monsieur Paul Monthe, ex-Secretary- 
General of Unicafra who, not having obtained the suppression of price 
controls he had so eagerly defended during the Congress, puts forward 
propaganda against the Rassemblement Camerounais. . . . 

Monsieur Monthe assembled more than 200 Bamileke in the Stranger 
quarter and suggested to them the idea of composing letters in which the 
Africans would declare [that they] do not at all adhere to the Rassemble- 
ment Camerounais.? 


But despite its rapid demise as its leadership succumbed to ad- 
ministrative pressure, the formation of the Racam did have a certain 
enduring importance in Cameroun politics: it was the first time since 
the inter-war petitions to the League of Nations that Cameroun 
* Both the displaced President of Unicafra and his successor, Kingué-Jong, 
Racam’s President, used the same word to explain the failure of the Racam. 


? Personal interview with Kingué-Jong, Douala, 1972. 


3 Letter from L.-M. Pouka, Information Secretary of the Ra 
private archives of Moumé-Etia. . BAB 32 pte 1G 
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nationalism had manifested itself in so untrammelled a fashion; 
it was an occasion when Camerounian intellectuals expressed fully 
their fundamental aim of self-government despite the inevitable 
reaction which such an action was sure to provoke; and finally, 
the Racam represented throughout the following decade of Camer- 
oun politics the underlying set of demands, of aspirations, with 
which a broad spectrum of Camerounian leaders agreed, but which, 
however, only a certain number were willing to articulate and fight 
for. As Um Nyobé, referring to the date of the formation of Racam, 
points out: ‘It is therefore on 1 April 1947 that one can place the 
point of departure of the new movement no longer opposing, as in 
1939, just Hitlerism, but colonialism tout court.” 


THE FORMATION OF THE U.P.C. 


Before discussing the actual formation of the U.P.C., there is one 
other minor political grouping of the 1945-7 years that should be 
briefly mentioned, namely the Front Intercolonial.2 This was 
composed of ex-servicemen, the leaders of whom had laid the basis 
for their organization before their return to Cameroun from France 
in 1945 under the instigation of West Indian radicals such as Ray- 
mond Sylvestre Alcandre. The leaders of the Cameroun section of the 
Front Intercolonial, men like Samuel Moudourou, Jean Reily, and 
Joseph Etoundi, were mostly railway employees and civil service 
clerks. In addition to voicing the demands of ex-servicemen, the 
members of this group were very active in the trade union movement, 
and strongly criticized such conservative Camerounian politicians as 
Douala Manga Bell, and even moderate nationalists such as Charles 
Okala and Soppo Priso, whom they suspected of collaboration with 
the Administration. Finally, this organization of ex-servicemen was 
one of the forces behind the formation of the Racam, and was 
therefore left bitterly in the lurch when the Administration moved 
decisively against the Racam. 

At the beginning of 1948, therefore, Cameroun had still not wit- 
nessed the emergence and authorization of a workable political 
organization, despite the constitutional reforms of 1945-6 and the con- 
siderable political and trade union unrest in the territory after the war. 
While some moderates and conservatives were content to indulge in 


' Um Nyobé, Cahiers Internationaux, p. 82. 
2 For a fuller discussion of this group and of the complex developments which 
led to the formation of the U.P.C., see ‘National Politics in Postwar Cameroun’. 
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personalized and ethnic politics—and, in fact, to persist. in this 
practice throughout the post-war decade—the trade unionists and 
radical intellectuals, as well as a section of the moderate nationalists, 
recognized that only a coherent political organization would enable 
Camerounians vigorously to pursue their collective interests. In a 
subdued gathering on 10 April 1948, which greatly contrasted with 
the impassioned Assembly that gave birth to the Racam a year 
earlier, a small number of Camerounians came together in a bar 
in the Douala-Bassa quarter of Douala to form the Union des 
Populations du Cameroun.! The first declaration of this group was 
mainly defensive, stating that it did not originate from ‘doubtful 
sources’, it was not guided ‘by a spirit of disruption’, and it did not 
emanate ‘from any foreign power and was not dependent on any 
metropolitan political party’. If anything, it was one sentence towards 
the end of the U.P.C.’s bland declaration that gave a hint of the 
party’s ultimate character: ‘. . . to group and unite the inhabitants 
of the territory in order to bring about . . . the consolidation of the 
Cameroun people into a federation by the implementation of a 
policy of rapid democratization and the emancipation of the people 
exploited by colonial firms. . .’.? 

In their dealings with the officials of the new movement, the 
French were confronted with individuals who, for the most part, 
were unknown to them—or at least not known as being among the 
leading nationalist militants. The secretary-general of the party 
was Leonard Bouly, a former undistinguished civil servant. Upon 
presenting the U.P.C.’s statutes to the Administrator-Mayor of 
Douala, Bouly stated that the U.P.C. was not going to sponsor any 
meetings until its constitution had been accepted.3 The French also 
learned from their security agents that Jacques Biboum had stated 
in a private conversation that the U.P.C. had been launched by the 
former leaders of the Racam who had chosen to stay in the back- 
ground until the party had received official authorization. Only 


' For a while, it also referred to itself as the Union Démocratique des Popula- 
tions du Cameroun. 


* APA 10182/B, Rapport de Sdreté, 3-12 Apr. 1948. 

3 Bouly (also spelled Bouli) was originally from the Yaoundé area and the 
president of a mutual aid society in Douala entitled l’Association familiale de la 
jeunesse Yaoundé. None of the individuals listed as being on the first bureau 
provisoire of the U.P.C. could be said to have been leading nationalists either 
before or after the party’s formation: Bouly, Guillaume Bagal (assistant secre- 
tary), Emmanuel Yaya (general treasurer), Jacques Biboum (assistant treasuret), 
Ernest Owona (member), and Raphael Nkoudou (permanent secretary). 
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after this goal was achieved would the party call a congress during 
which a new bureau would be formed and a Racam-like Assembly 
emerge.' Yet, in obtaining information from the people in the front 
line, the authorities were being kept as much in the dark as were 
those who provided this information. 

Immediately after the U.P.C.’s formation, the Administration 
recognized that the new party would soon acquire considerable 
importance. At the end of April the number of adherents was 
already estimated to be about a hundred.? Despite the attempts by the 
leaders of the new party to appear ‘responsible’ and unprovocative, 
the French quickly transferred its secretary-general, Bouly, to the 
remote post of Abong-Mbang, east of Yaoundé. Bouly responded 
with indignation to the transfer, citing his thirteen previous trans- 
fers, his family situation, and his belief that such an action was un- 
justified since the U.P.C.’s activities had been conducted in the 
open and were not in any way reprehensible.; In a letter of 29 April 
1948, Bouly informed Gabriel d’Arboussier, secretary-general of the 
inter-territorial party of French Africa, the Rassemblement Démo- 
cratique Africain (R.D.A.), of the formation of the U.P.C. and 
requested all possible assistance.t Yet, d’Arboussier had already 
informed his comrades of the U.P.C.’s existence based on a letter 
he had received earlier from Um Nyobé.5 Thus, the two levels of the 
U.P.C.’s activities in the territory, the real and the official, were also 
present in the party’s external communications. The French were 
soon able to distinguish between these two levels of personnel and 
their respective activities, for example, by comparing letters sent to 
Bouly from the C.G.T. militant and parlementaire, Donnat, with 
those sent from Donnat to Um Nyobé: ‘There does not exist any 
camaraderie between Donnat and Bouly. The tone of the letter is one 
of correctness that one deliberately adopts when speaking to the 
uninitiated. This confirms the hypothesis suggested that the latter 
is only a straw-man.”6 

On the real level of contact, d’Arboussier also communicated with 


* APA 10182/B, Rapport de Sireté, 17-24 Apr. 1948. A similar suggestion 
was made to the authorities by Soppo Priso in urging them not to accept the 
U.P.C.’s statutes. Cf. APA 11167, Note de la Siireté, 29 Apr. 1948. 

2 APA 11167, Note de la Sareté, 29 Apr. 1948. 

3 APA 10182/B, Rapport de Sfreté, 8-15 May 1948. 

* Tbid., Rapport de Sdreté, 24 Apr.—1 May 1948. 

’ APA 11167, Réunion R.D.A. Groupe Parlementaire, 19 Apr. 1948. 

® Ibid., Sdreté Générale to Director of APA, 10 June 1948. 
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Félix Moumié, who then discussed with Um Nyobé in private letters 
the tactics the U.P.C. should adopt based on d’Arboussier’s sug. 
gestions.? On both the real and apparent levels, information flowed 
from Donnat and d’Arboussier to the U.P.C. on the all-important 
question of securing official recognition for the party. As for the 
colonial administration, by the middle of May 1948 it had definitely 
identified Charles Assalé and Ruben Um Nyobé as the most sig- 
nificant persons in the background, recognizing them as authors of 
the U.P.C.’s declaration, ‘Appel aux Camerounais’, and referring to 
Bouly as playing a ‘very secondary role’. The position of Soppo 
Priso was seen as delicate in that he was advising the U.P.C. on the 
revision of its statutes—whose original version the French refused 
to accept—but was still highly critical in private of the new move- 
ment. Furthermore, the fact that the U.P.C. was only a short step 
away from being banned during this period is made clear in the 
following statement by the Chief Administrator of the Wouri 
region (which includes Douala): 


I would be inclined to ban this association, but it is important that this 
action not be misrepresented or cleverly exploited by [others] citing the 
clauses of the new constitution. 

If authorization is granted, it must be formally stated that the least 
agitation likely to disturb the public order, or threatening the trusteeship 
authority, or endangering individual lives, would immediately result in 
the banning of this association,* 


With this sword of Damocles dangling over its head, the U.P.C. 
organizers trod a careful path. Finally on 9 June 1948 the Ad- 
ministration, deprived of hard evidence of any misdoing on the part 
of the new group, and squeezed between the terms of the French 
constitution and the lobbying efforts of R.D.A. and French Com- 
munist parlementaires in Paris, officially acknowledged receipt of the 
U.P.C.’s statutes, an act which signified legal recognition.’ But this 
wresting by the U.P.C. of legal authorization from the Administra- 
tion represented a victory of only the most formal sort. It did not 


* APA 11167, Moumié to Um Nyobé, 8 June 1948. 

* Ibid., Hochapfel to High Commissioner, 14 May 1948. 

* APA 10182/B, Rapport de Sareté, 17-24 Apr. 1948, For the curious role 
also played by a civil servant, Etienne Libai, in temporarily taking over the 
U.P.C. leadership during the revision of its statutes while acting as an agent of 
the Administration, see ‘National Politics in Postwar Cameroun’. 

* APA 11337/A, Head, Wouri Region, to High Commissioner, 26 Apr. 1948: 


5 APA 11167, Security Report entitled ‘Mou depres = Popula- 
tions du Cameroun’, undated. vement dit l'Union des Pop 
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prevent administrators from disrupting the party’s meetings when 
and where they saw fit, seizing its publications, memoranda, and 
personal letters at will, arresting militants on the weakest of charges 
merely to disrupt their work, and persecuting those who declared 
themselves members of the new party and supporters of its pro- 
gramme. In the curious logic of oppressive régimes, while authoriza- 
tion was seen as conferring legal rights on the party, the actual 
enjoyment of these rights, however, required something forever 
beyond the reach of the U.P.C.: official approval. 


RUBEN UM NYOBE: A PORTRAIT 


In relating and analysing the anti-colonial struggle in Cameroun, 
the author—and following him the reader—will inevitably come 
across questions and historical developments for which the informa- 
tion currently available is inadequate to provide a satisfactory dis- 
cussion of all relevant points. Despite these lacunas, however, it has 
been deemed necessary in some instances to try to give as good a 
picture as our limited knowledge allows. Such a case concerns the 
private personality of the architect of the U.P.C. movement, Ruben 
Um Nyobé. What renders this task all the more difficult are the 
following considerations. Um Nyobé, despite his undoubted talents, 
was evidently a man of considerable modesty. During the last decade 
of his life, 1948-58, he worked unceasingly for his country’s in- 
dependence. It is often impossible, therefore, to draw a clear line 
between the private life of the U.P.C.’s Secretary-General and the 
public struggle of his party. Moreover, those individuals who knew 
Um Nyobé well now fall into two categories, neither of which are 
particularly helpful to the researcher. The first of these are those 
comrades-in-arms who, by force of circumstances, have been 
obliged to make their peace with the ruling régime in Cameroun, 
and are hence unwilling to dwell on this now compromising period 
in their lives. The second includes the undaunted few who still 
glorify—even idolize and immortalize—the deceased U.P.C. leader 
and whose portraits of Um Nyobé are sketched in such pristine 
terms as to be all but useless to any but fellow true-believers.? 
Nevertheless, by contrasting the oral with the written records, we can 
arrive, I believe, at a reasonably reliable picture of the U.P.C. leader. 


! The information on which this discussion is based was obtained in private 
interviews (Apr—May 1974) with former U.P.C. militants in Yaoundé and 
Douala who were particularly close to the U.P.C. leader. 
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Um Nyobé was born of Bassa peasants and attended Presbyterian 
schools in the villages near his home in the Sanaga Maritime unti| 
he won a place at the influential Ecole Normale de Foulassi in the 
Ntem. However, as a result of an imbroglio whose details are 
still obscure, he came into conflict with his American Presbyterian 
teachers and was expelled. He continued his education independently 
and successfully passed the examination for entry into the lower 
ranks of the civil service. During his service as a court clerk in 
Yaoundé and Edéa, Um Nyobé is remembered by his colleagues for 
his love of music (he often directed choral groups) and his fondness 
for sports (he was head of the Sports Federation in Edéa). Moreover, 
all personal recollections of Um Nyobé during the 1930s and 1940s 
centre on his simplicity, straightforwardness, and unpretentiousness. 
Unlike most aspiring fonctionnaires of his time, Um Nyobé seemed 
totally uninterested in material possessions. Even after he became 
the acknowledged nationalist leader in the country, Camerounian 
students in Paris had to use a variety of ruses to get him to accept 
new items of clothing while on his way to the United Nations to 
argue his party’s position. 

The obvious point at which these personal impressions coincide 
with the Um Nyobé who is revealed in his multifarious writings 
and speeches regards his drive to harness his private strengths for 
the overriding task of winning the independence of his country. 
If another notable African leader had not more recently strongly 
articulated the need for personal and national self-reliance in 
Africa, this message could have been attributed here to Um Nyobé. 
In April 1947, when the French Administration realized it would 
soon be faced with a determined nationalist struggle after the 
launching of the Racam, a set of profiles were drawn up of the most 
prominent Camerounian intellectuals, On the as yet undistinguished 


Um Nyobé, the comments of the security police at the time are most 
instructive: 


Intelligent, he is seeking to acquire a higher education on his own. - - - 
For the past 18 months, he has devoted all his efforts to the formation of 
numerous trade unions linked together in a Regional Union of which he 
is the Secretary-General. . . . Is one of the most active members of the 
Mouvement Démocratique Camerounais although pretending not to be. - - « 
A dangerous element. Goes out very little, lives a withdrawn life, has 4 
very small circle of friends.! 


' APA 10188, ‘Observations Diverses’, 11 Apr. 1947. 
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As this statement indicates, Um Nyobé had already adopted the 
life-style which became de rigueur for U.P.C. leaders forced to operate 
semi-clandestinely throughout the life of the party. Moreover, the 
stoicism of Um Nyobé—his acceptance and even glorification in 
personal sacrifice throughout his leadership of the U.P.C.—was 
already evident in the early private letters intercepted by the French: 


Our emancipation . . . requires enormous sacrifices from us, of course, 
but when one thinks back to the time of the indigénat, when it was possible 
for a Chef de subdivision to round up all those whom the chief and he 
himself detested and imprison them without trial and without a possibility 
of defending themselves, one is happy to undergo all of this in the fight 
for the independence of one’s country. The fact that these officials have 
to restore in their regions all [the practices] that have been abolished in 
the constitution reveals their fear of our emancipation.! 


Another personal attribute of Um Nyobé which his former 
lieutenants emphasize, and which can be independently substantia- 
ted, is his personal courage. At a time when most Camerounians 
were understandably awed by the immense arbitrary powers of 
French administrators, Um Nyobé saw it as an intrinsic element in 
the struggle that he stand up at all times and against all persons for 
whatever he believed were his and his people’s rights. Whether as 
a rebellious schoolboy, a militant travelling in the remote bush, or 
his party’s delegate to the United Nations, Um Nyobé’s debating 
powers were reportedly extraordinary. On occasion, his desire directly 
to confront his opponents and personally to refute their arguments 
brought him close to serious injury, as, for example, in Foumban 
in March 1953. Memories of the personal confrontations often 
deliberately engineered by Um Nyobé still abound in Cameroun 
today. From the published record we could cite his standing up in 
the middle of a church congregation in June 1949 to denounce 
Monsignor Lefebvre of Dakar for his implicit acceptance of colonial- 
ism,? and his deliberate interruption of a speech by Douala Manga 
Bell to call him a liar and a traitor in August of that same year.3 
On this latter occasion, only a speedy exit from the gathering 
prevented the U.P.C. leader from being lynched by Bell’s fervent 


admirers. 
t APA 10186, Letter from Ruben Um Nyobé to Essi Essama, via M.P.A.,, 


Metet, 10 Sept. 1949. 
2 Ibid., Circular to U.P.C. Regional Committees and Local Committees from 


the Secretary-General, 6 Sept. 1949. 
2 Ibid., Head of the Wouri Region to the High Commissioner, 30 Aug. 1949. 
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Yet, Um Nyobé did not simply rely on blind courage in challenging 
his opponents. Even today, the reader is immediately struck by the 
acuity with which Um Nyobé dissected and discredited the politica] 
and legal arguments of the French colonial establishment. In his 
considered writings, as well as in his impromptu confrontations, 
the U.P.C. leader demonstrated an impressive talent for political 
and legal argumentation.t Consider the following incident which 
took place in October 1949, albeit a commonplace occurrence at the 
time. After the abolition of forced labour, the French still continued 
the same practice under various subterfuges. During a visit to 
Nkongsamba, Um Nyobé witnessed the sealing-off by the police of 
the market-place and the arresting of numerous Camerounians 
for failure to produce their identity card and carte de travail, the 
latter being a white card officiously given to Africans by their 
European employers.? Upon seeing three lorry-loads of men taken 
away after this operation, Um Nyobé hastened to the office of the 
local administrator to lodge a protest. Informed by the latter that 
complaints about thefts by vagabonds had been made, and it was 
therefore necessary to round up the ‘unemployed’, Um Nyobé 
remonstrated with him by citing the legal definition of a vagabond 

and indicating how little this definition applied to the simple peasants 
seized in the market-place. 

There are other aspects of Um Nyobé’s personality which need 
only be mentioned here, as they will be clearly demonstrated in our 
discussions of his party’s development in later chapters. The first 
of these is the spirit of radical nationalism. Um Nyobé successfully 
internalized his Marxist formation to a far greater degree than 
most other U.P.C, leaders, for example, Félix Moumié and Ernest 
Ouandié, and therefore whatever he wrote or said never sounded 
anything but indigenous, nationalist. This factor explains in part 
why he came to be recognized (openly or tacitly) as the country’s 
national leader by many Camerounians of differing religious. 
political, and ethnic groupings. His private letters as well as his 
public pronouncements are replete with references to the forward 
march of the Kamerun people, and his conviction that this movement 
was bound to succeed. Some other points worth noting are his pre 


‘ There is a possible connection between U , ity——and even 
: 2 m Nyobé’s capacity—an 
passion—for legal analysis, often of the m i i lier career 
Ssin-CouTtcleric. ost detailed sort, and his earli 
7 R. Um Nyobé, ‘Un Tour dans l’Ouest- ’ No. 10; 
Nov. 1949, p. 4. uest-Cameroun’, 4.E.F. Nouvelle, 
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occupation with organized work and continual intellectual forma- 
tion, and his insistence on self-control and vigilance. In all Um 
Nyobé’s public and private utterances the following message ap- 
peared in a variety of forms: ‘Le devoir de nos camarades est de 
rester calmes et vigilants tout en menant la lutte. . .’. In short, Um 
Nyobé essayed the construction of a popular movement that would 
possess the same capacities he himself had acquired, and which he 
deemed particularly necessary in view of the limitations imposed 
on subject peoples by the colonial powers, the colonial churches, 
and the colonial schools. Indeed, when one contemplates the short- 
comings of many post-colonial governments in Africa today, and 
reflects on the national movements which gave rise—or way—to 
them, one has all the more reason to regret that Um Nyobé and the 
people he inspired were denied a fair opportunity to put their 
political ideas into practice. 


PART II 


ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


CHAPTER 4 


Economic Structure of Colonial Cameroun 


THE strategic importance of Cameroun for the Free French forces 
was partly responsible for the striking political and economic 
developments which occurred in the territory during and immediately 
following World War II. In a similar fashion, we shall see how the 
economic importance of Cameroun for the French during the 
post-war period was to be of considerable significance in determining 
later political developments. The term ‘economic’ here has to be 
understood in a broad sense for it includes at least three related 
considerations: the economic importance of the territory considered 
separately in terms of its potential for generating profits; the geo- 
graphic importance of Cameroun in its relation to France’s terri- 
tories in equatorial Africa; and a third factor which adds to the 
significance of the second, the crucial role of the port of Douala in 
the economic development and exploitation of this whole region. 
These three arguments were often conflated into one: 


It is sufficient to look at a map to understand what is exceptional about 
the position of Douala—an estuary port, indeed unique on this coast— 
the neck of the immense funnel delineated by the African coast between 
Dakar and the Cape, with all of Central Africa as a natural hinterland, 

For this precise reason two territories of A.E.F., Ubangi-Chari and 
Chad, find their logical port there. .. .” 

Douala is the natural outlet, not only of Cameroun, but even, because 
of its geographical location at the very base of the Gulf of Guinea, of 
Ubangi and Chad. This location justifies therefore its exceptional impor- 
tance on the West Coast of Africa along with Dakar and Abidjan. In 
addition, Douala is encircled by a zone particularly rich in export products: 


bananas, coffee, cocoa, wood. .. .? 


During the inter-war period the French often criticized their 
German predecessors for wanting to make Cameroun—and Douala 
—the basis of a grand Mittelafrika Kolonie. The French, however, 
1 André Blanchet, ‘L’Avenir du territoire sera-t-il dans l’agriculture, les 


mines ou l’industrie?’, Le Monde, 14 Oct. 1949, p. 8. 
2 Climats, No. 442, 3-9 Jung 1954, PD. 3- 
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also harboured similar designs, albeit somewhat less grandiose in 
scope than those of the Germans. This debate within French colonial 
circles usually revolved around the issue of the railway. As we have 
seen, the French extended one of the German-constructed lines a 
mere 128 km. to Yaoundé and added a short branch from Otele 
to M’Balmayo of 37 km. The northern line was not extended 
beyond Nkongsamba where the Germans had left it. There were 
financial and general policy reasons why the French did not under- 
take any further railway construction after 1927 in Cameroun (and 
so little in their other African territories). In the case of Cameroun, 
however, an additional factor was the political barrier placed by the 
territory’s international status. The French considered themselves 
confronted with two choices. The first choice was to extend the 
railway further inland which, however, would only have been de- 
sirable if it could be extended all the way to Chad. The separate 
international status of the territory rendered such an investment too 
risky: it made sense only if Cameroun could be assimilated with 
France’s equatorial colonies. The second alternative was to leave the 
railway lines where they were since these adequately served the 
limited economic region of Cameroun which really mattered to 
French economic interests. For thirty years the French kept revising 
their plans for building the Douala—Chad railway, but since the re- 
quisite political conditions never materialized, the railway remained 
limited to the goal of satisfying colonial interests in Cameroun: 

[1937] The railway network still only serves a small part of the vast 
Camerounian Territory, about one-tenth. The benefit to be derived from 
extending the central line beyond Yaoundé to serve the hinterland and its 
vast Chadian prolongation has never been lost from view by the manda- 
tory Power. Its realization is only a question of opportunity. 

[1954] When one envisages the increasing development of the Douala 
region, one is led to reconsider the question of the merging of this region 
with Chad, a merging which the geography [of the area] imposes. A 
Douala—Chad railway project has been under study for a long time already 
to link the two economic regions,” 

With its plan to exploit this wider region in abeyance, French 
colonial interests concentrated on ‘le dixiéme’ of the territory which 
was served by the railroad, namely the area in which the major 
Cameroun export crops were produced. In fact, this area in the shape 


* Rapport Annuel du Gouvernement Frangais, 1937 (League of Nations), p- 33- 
2 ‘Le Cameroun en 1954: Un Bilan réconfortant et prometteur’, L’Economie, 
No. 454 (22 July 1954), p. 19. ; 
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of a semi-circle with a radius of 300 to 350 km. from Douala, 
became so central to French economic thinking in Cameroun that 
it was called the ‘fertile crescent’, one author going so far as to name 
it le Cameroun utiles! 

The ‘fertile crescent’ extends its two horns from Foumban to Abong- 
Mbang and its general curvature follows the railway line from Nkong- 
samba to Bonaberi and from Douala to M’Balmayo. The towns of 
Dschang, Nkongsamba, Loum, Edéa, Ebolowa, Sangmelima are included 
within the fertile crescent which extends from the Bamileke country to 
the Southern zone.? 

The southern region is a ‘fertile crescent’, whose two straight points 
reach the Yaoundé region to the East and the other the mountainous 
zone of the Bamileke area to the West and expires in Foumban. The 
centre of the crescent is Douala and the two branches are separated by 
the Wuri river. 

The fertile crescent comprises almost 1,500,000 inhabitants. It is in 
this zone that the rich products are concentrated: cocoa, coffee, bananas, 
as well as the natural resources: palm trees and forests.? 


FRENCH ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES IN CAMEROUN 


A discussion of French economic activities in Cameroun has to 
begin with an analysis of the work of French governmental agencies, 
so much were they important in shaping the structure of the Camer- 
oun economy. In the law of 30 April 1946 the French National 
Assembly established a long-term programme for the development 
and modernization of France’s overseas territories entitled Le Fonds 
d’Investissement pour le Développement Economique et Social des 
Territoires d’Outre-Mer (FIDES). The funds for this programme 
were to be obtained in a complex number of ways, but basically 
they were made up in large part of contributions from the French 
national budget and from the participation of each territory in its 
local plans, mostly from long-term and low-interest loans from 
another French agency, the Caisse Centrale de la France d’Outre- 
Mer (C.C.F.O.M.).4 

Philippe Hugon, Analyse du sous-développement en Afrique noire: l’exemple 
de l’économie du Cameroun (Paris, 1968), p. 14. 

2 Climats, No. 2, July 1953, p. 17. 3 Tbid., p. 21. 

+ For further details on this joint financing, see Henry Didier, ‘Apergu sur la 
situation et l’évolution économique et financiére du Cameroun’, La Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise d’Outre-Mer, No. 4, Apr. 1954, passim; and United Nations 
Trusteeship Council (U.N.T.C.), T/AC. 36/L. 61, Summary of Population, Land 
Utilization and Land Tenure in the Cameroons under French Administration 
(19 Apr. 1957), Pp. 19-22. 
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During the period which concerns us in this study, these funds 
were employed in Cameroun in two economic plans, a first plan 
which began in 1947 and extended until 1953 (albeit some of the 
work began under it was completed during the second plan), and a 
second plan which extended from 1953/4 until 1957. The first point 
to note is the extent to which Cameroun was favoured under this 
programme in comparison with France’s other African territories. 
Because of the diverse sources of investment funds employed during 
this period, estimates as to their totals vary greatly depending on 
which sources one includes in his computation. Anyway, a reasonable 
estimate of the contribution of the French Government alone from 
1947 until the end of 1954 is 80,000,000,000 francs (metropolitan). 
It turns out that this investment was greater than that for all three 
of France’s equatorial colonies, or for the much larger and far 
more populous Madagascar. In fact, it amounted to nearly one- 
fifth (18 per cent) of total FIDES contributions for this period. 
Another way of depicting this favoured status of Cameroun under 
this investment programme is by the sum contributed by France 
considered on a per capita basis: ‘The total sum of these investments 
is roughly equivalent to that of 4,300 francs C.F.A. per inhabitant. 
Cameroun appears thereby to have a clear advantage with respect to 
the other territories. In effect, the corresponding figures would be 
approximately 2,500 for A.O.F., 1,800 for Togoland, 3,200 for 
A.E.F., and 2,200 for Madagascar.” 

Before looking closer at the use of these funds, it should be 
mentioned here the striking difference between the economic changes 
directly stimulated by the French in the territory through this large- 
scale investment programme and the very limited political changes 
they were willing to concede. One of the most acute contradictions in 
Cameroun society stemmed from this disparity in economic and 
political change. On the one hand, French governors from René 
Hoffher in 1947 to Roland Pré in 1955 were willing actively to 
pursue the economic expansion of the territory, while regarding 

! Pierre Bouchart, ‘Le FIDES au Cameroun’, Civilisations, Vol. vi, No. 3 
(1956), p. 399. U.N.T.C. T/AC. 36/L. 61, gives this figure as 44,000,000,000 fr. 
CFA. which would make it 88,000,000,000 French francs. (After October 1948, 


the value of one franc C.F.A. was set at two French francs.) For the dollar 
equivalent, see G. Horner, “Togo and the Cameroon’, Current History, Vol. 


xxxiv, No. 198 (February 1958), Dp. 87. “7 
2 H. Didier, op. cit., p. 152 (emphasis in the original). These figures are in- 


appropriate, however, for determining how much the people of these territories 
actually benefited from the sums expended, 
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politics as by far secondary—if not harmful—to what they felt to be 
the major task at hand.' Thus, although numerous Camerounians 
were being rapidly drawn into new occupations through the labour 
demand created by these economic programmes, they and their 
political representatives were allowed a highly circumscribed role 
in the determination of the country’s economic priorities. The 
consequence of this duality was the increasing frustration and 
bitterness experienced by many Camerounians over their inability 
to influence what they felt was the misuse of the country’s financial 
and labour resources. 

The decision was made by officials of the Colonial Ministry 
and of the Administration in Cameroun to concentrate during the 
first economic plan on developing the infrastructure of the territory. 
A considerable part of this work, however, involved major construc- 
tions such as the extension and modernization of the Douala port, 
the building of the magnificent bridge over the Wuri river at Douala 
complete with a railway line, the improvement of the road network 
especially between Douala and its hinterland, and the renovation of 
railway equipment. The greater part of these undertakings, therefore, 
centred on Douala. Here is how the Governor who initiated the 
first economic plan explains the reasons for this imbalance: ‘Every- 
thing was concentrated in Douala . . . there were monstrous block- 
ages of the port. Because of the inadequacy of the road network 
between Douala and Yaoundé, there were often breakdowns. I 
must admit that at that moment I was little concerned with social 
questions, what was then called “native questions”. I knew that 
without the implantation of an infrastructure—the bases of a new 
economy—there would hardly be any progress in the other domains.” 

Although the second plan was intended to deal more directly with 
the welfare of the Cameroun people, it can be argued that the first 
plan not only had a greater impact on the society in which they lived 
but also—so much did it impart a particular structure to the Camer- 
oun economy—rendered superficial and ineffective the attempts 


1 This point was strongly made by the three Cameroun governors between 
1947 and 1956: Hoffher, Soucadaux, and Pré. Personal interviews, Paris, 1971- 

* According to Abel Eyinga, although the law of 30 Apr. 1946 provided for 
the participation of the local Assemblies in the elaboration of these plans, the 
fact that the powers of the Cameroun Assembly were derisory meant that ‘the 
point of view of the Directing Committee of FIDES, that is, of the Minister 
of Overseas France, always prevailed in the end’. ‘Dix Années de FIDES au 
Cameroun (1947-57)’, Enfom, 1958-9, No. 66, p. 21. 

3 Personal interview with Governor Hoffher, Paris, 1971. 
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during the second plan to redress the balance." Thus it is argued by 
Cameroun critics of the entire FIDES programme in their country 
that one of its prime shortcomings was its over-emphasis on infra- 
structural developments. A French commentator, taking the oppo- 
site line, that in all the French territories the decision was made to 
devote the greater part of credits during the first plan to infra- 
structural improvements, is forced to conclude that while this 
proportion in French West Africa amounted to about 50 per cent, 
in Cameroun it was more than 75 per cent. From Table I we can 
see that the proportion devoted to the infrastructure is far above 
75 per cent during the first economic plan: 


TABLE I3 
millions of 
metrop. francs 
Infrastructure 31,200 
Social Equipment 3,500 
Production 1,800 


36,500 


The second plan which came into effect in 1954 placed greater 
emphasis on the development of the rural economy. In general, it 
devoted more attention to the social aspects of development; and 
where infrastructural improvements were envisaged, these usually 
concerned projects of a smaller scale intended to improve the roads, 
schools, and health facilities in the rural villages. Much of the work 
under the second plan was channelled through the S.I.P.’s and other 
government-organized co-operatives. Table II gives a rough break- 
down of expenditure during the second plan: 


TABLE IE 
millions of per cent 
metrop. francs 
Rural Economy 7,044 35:8 
Infrastructure 8,831 44'9 
Social Equipment 3,798 19°3 
19,673 1000 


t As can be seen from Tables I and II, the sums expended during the first 
plan were nearly double those of the second. 

2 H. Didier, op. cit., p. 153- 

3 From P. Bouchart, op. cit., p. 398. 
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There are three ways in which these government-sponsored in- 
vestments can be seen to have created a structural imbalance in the 
Camerounian economy, an imbalance which was not only the source 
of economic frustration for Camerounians at different social levels, 
but also a clear target for the radical nationalists. First, despite 
frequent reference to the mise en valeur of Cameroun, the French— 
as has been discussed—were above all concerned with the ‘fertile 
crescent’. Consequently, the greater part of their infrastructural 
investments was devoted not to the development of Cameroun into 
a workable economic unit, but into the construction of facilities 
for the evacuation of cash crops and the importation of industrial 
products. Whenever the French sought to demonstrate the utility 
of their improvement of Cameroun’s infrastructure, they first pointed 
to the increase in exports and imports during these years. 

The development of external exchanges demonstrates the results 
of this work: 


1947 1950 1953" 
Exports [tons] 132,430 223,929 275,991 
Imports [tons] 77,032 226,646 287,788 


However, these figures which the French cited as proof of their 
positive contribution to Cameroun were increasingly seen by 
Camerounians as the reinforcement of their subordinate position in 
the economic structure of French colonialism.? 

The second aspect of this structural imbalance needs only to be 
stated here as its effects will be fully discussed later. Instead of 
seeking the harmonious development of the Cameroun economy, 
the French embarked on a grand programme of large-scale con- 
structions all of which were completed during a space of seven or 
eight years.3 This meant that the employment structure of the 
Camerounian population in the vicinity of these major works was 
rapidly transformed, as thousands gave up their marginal farming 
and other activities to seek work in any of the building and ancillary 
concerns which proliferated. On the other hand, this construction 
programme acted as a magnet for French capital and various foreign 


' Secrétariat Général du Gouvernement, ‘La République du Cameroun’, 
Notes et Etudes Documentaires, Paris, 19 Jan. 1961, p. 48. 

Cf. A. Eyinga, ‘Dix Années de FIDES’, p. 19, 

3 Ibid., passim. Eyinga repeatedly argues that the provision of the law of 
30 Apr. 1946 that there should be a harmonious development of the economic 
sectors of the territories was disregarded in the case of Cameroun, 
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enterprises as well as for local whites who rushed to join in on the 
bonanza by setting up their own repair or tool-shops, or even 
simply garages. Since there was no concurrent programme of 
industrialization to take up the slack, there was considerable 
anxiety among Camerounians, and European settlers, when this 
construction programme came to an end. 

Finally, when looked at closely, FIDES turned out not to be as 
generous as first appeared. To begin with, the programme involved 
a 45 per cent contribution by the territory based largely on loans 
from the C.C.F.O.M., a percentage that was to decrease over time.' 
For the period 1946-58 a conservative estimate of Cameroun’s 
contributions to the development plans is 64,579,000,000 French 
francs, or slightly over 40 per cent of the total investments.” Therefore, 
not only was this programme designed by France to meet French 
colonial needs, but it was also seen as a means of employing Camer- 
ounian financial resources as investment capital for French industrial 
and commercial enterprises.2 As the Camerounian trade union 
leader, Jacques N’Gom, put it: ‘In other words, FIDES was a suction 
pump and not a pump to supply the African basin.’ 


ALUCAM: IN THE SERVICE OF THE FRENCH ECONOMY 


To conclude this discussion on economic projects sponsored by the 
French Government in Cameroun, a brief examination of the 
electrical and metallurgical complex established in Edéa (approxi- 
mately 60 km. from Douala) should be made. This project, which 
first involved the building of a dam on the Sanaga river and genera- 
tors to provide electricity (Enelcam) and then the construction of a 
plant for the processing of alumina into aluminium (Alucam), cost 
an estimated 26,000,000,000 francs C.F.A. Roughly 70 per cent 
of this cost was met by public funds, including Camerounian 


t U.N.T.C., T/AC. 36/L. 61, p. 21. 
2 Willard R. Johnson, The Cameroon Federation: Political Integration in a 


Fragmentary Society (Princeton, 1970), p. 108. A much higher estimate for 
Camerounian participation is given by A. Eyinga in ‘Dix Années de FIDES’, 
pp. 9-10 and 15-16. 

3 A. Owona, op. cit., p. 41, gives a long list of French commercial and industrial 
concerns such as the Crédit du Cameroun, Société Immobiliére du Cameroun, 
Energie Electrique du Cameroun, Les Bois du Cameroun, and Société des 
Recherches de Pétrole which the territory had participated in financing through 
FIDES in exchange for token representation on their management boards. 

4 ‘Exploitation et lutte du peuple camerounais’, Cahiers Internationaux, No. 54 


(Jan. 1954), p. 84. 
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contributions.! In the aluminium plant itself, entitled Alucam, the 
participation of the territory in the investments and the expected 
profits, was only 8 per cent, the rest divided between the C.C.F.O.M., 
10 per cent, and the French firm of Péchiney-Ugine, 82 per cent.? 

Alucam, which became operational in 1956, and was expected 
eventually to produce 45,000 tons of aluminium per annum, was 
often presented by the French as not only an impressive technological 
achievement, but also a symbol of the move away from the former 
colonial relationships, Here is how Alucam functioned. In the region 
of Marseilles in the south of France, bauxite is transformed into the 
intermediate stage of alumina. This alumina is then shipped to 
Cameroun where it is processed by the plant in Edéa and the result- 
ing aluminium is loaded back on to ships and taken to France to 
be converted into industrial and household articles. The French 
Minister, Louis Jacquinot, made the following declaration in Edéa 
at a ceremony to inaugurate the dam: 


For the first time the traditional system of exporting primary materials 
from the territories to the métropole and of manufactured products from 
the métropole will be reversed and [the métropole] will be treating her own 
primary materials overseas. 


I hope that this example will be considered by all those who, through 
thoughtlessness or parti-pris, accuse us of practising the colonial pact.3 


The reason M. Jacquinot ventured these comforting words about 
this project was because many Camerounians were taking a closer 
look at the whole set-up and becoming extremely distressed at what 
they discovered. First of all, although the construction of this 
electrical-industrial complex at Edéa employed 2,000 to 3,000 
Camerounian workers, the project when completed was expected 
to employ only 600 Camerounians and a staff of 100 French tech- 
nical and managerial personnel.* Yet, Edéa is located in the centre 
of the Bassa region of the Sanaga Maritime, and the Bassa were one 
of the Camerounian peoples most affected by high unemployment 
rates. Consequently, Alucam became a Striking example of the 
capital-intensive projects pursued by the French which generated 
limited local employment. An apt summing-up of the Alucam 


? A, Owona, op. cit., p. 41. 
2 Ibid., p. 41; and Climats, No. 448, 15-21 July 1954, p. 17. 
4 Climats, No, 426, 11-17 Feb. 1954, p. 3. 


* F. Pain, op. cit., p. 46; and W. Eteki-Mboumoua, ‘De quelques incidents 
sociales de l’Alucam’, Enfom, No. 64, 1958-9, p. 14. 
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experience is the following by the French economist, P. Hugon: 
‘The large industry represented by the Alucam enterprise is tech- 
nically remarkable, but it only distributes in salaries 5 per cent of 
its earnings. . . . The profits, exempt for the large part from taxes, 
are repatriated. The enterprise appears as the enclave of an external 
economy on Camerounian territory. It has not as yet had any 
carry-over effect on the totality of the economy.’! 

Despite M. Jacquinot’s assurances, therefore, the opinion of many 
commentators remains that Alucam has been of marginal benefit to 
Cameroun. But was it built for Cameroun? It must be mentioned 
that Péchiney-Ugine was also involved in constructing a plant in 
Guinea which it was hoped would later provide the alumina for the 
Camerounian part of the operation. Camerounians were sub- 
sequently able to point to Alucam as a symbol of French neo- 
colonialism by citing the opinion of French experts such as René 
Dumont: ‘In order to avoid the risks of nationalization the capital- 
ists deliberately chose to manufacture alumina in Guinea and alumi- 
nium in Cameroun.’? But there was more to it than this, When 
examined closely we can see that Enelcam and Alucam are indicative 
of the way in which the French sought to structure the Camerounian 
economy to serve their domestic needs. When the French usually 
analysed the ‘step forward’ that this Edéa complex represented in 
colonial economic relations, it was not in the manner suggested by 
Jacquinot, but rather that Alucam functioned very much as any 
other French aluminium producing plant. Far from being a reversal 
of colonialism, Alucam seemed indicative of colonialism carried to 
its logical extreme: “The alumina will come from France, that is to say 
that the factory of Cameroun will be supplied with this primary 
material as one of the French industries of aluminium production 
installed in the Alps or the Pyrenees.’ Thus, when the French con- 
templated the productive potential of Alucam, they often simply 
included it with the existing French production: ‘the increase which 
will result in the aluminium production of the French Union which, 


t Analyse du sous-développement en Afrique noire, p. Vi. 
2 G. Clair, citing René Dumont, ‘Neo-Colonialism in Kamerun’ (U.P.C. 


pamphlet), 12 Oct. 1963, p. 15. 

3 ‘La Création d’une industrie d’aluminium au Cameroun’, Le Monde, 22 Oct. 
1954. The French national press was so full of praise for this project, that it 
seldom considered the merits of implanting a highly developed capital-intensive 
refining plant in the underdeveloped economy of Cameroun: ‘Cameroun will 
possess, therefore, an exact replica of the largest French aluminium foundry, 
that of Saint Jean-de-Maurienne.’ Le Monde, 3-4 Feb. 1957. 
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thanks to Cameroun, will pass from some 120,000 tons per year to 
165,000, thus an augmentation of nearly 40 per cent.”! 

In the eyes of Péchiney-Ugine and the French Government, 
Alucam was seen as adding a new colonial resource to those of cheap 
labour, raw materials, and large markets: the furnishing of cheap 
electricity for French industrial concerns. It was suggested by the 
French at the time this complex was being built at Edéa that the 
electricity generated would be far more than Alucam would con- 
sume, and could thus serve as the basis for the industrialization of 
the entire region.? It is in vain that one searches for an industrializa- 
tion plan which went beyond the stage of simply providing cheap 
electricity for a few transformative industries. As a Camerounian 
has put it: ‘Alucam is not a Camerounian problem resolved 
by Péchiney. It is a problem of Péchiney resolved in Cameroun.’ 
And when French ministers addressed a French rather than a 
Camerounian or United Nations public, it was evident that the 
Government was above all concerned with solving French industrial 
problems with the assistance of Camerounian capital and natural 
resources: ‘M. Buron explains that in France the price of the in- 
dustrial kilowatt is too elevated for the heavy or metallic industries 
utilizing [electric] current as primary material. . . . The lowest price 
available in metropolitan France, the Minister indicated, is 3 francs. 
Whereas, if we consider the Edéa experience, one can estimate that 
16 thousand million kilowatts could be furnished by Black Africa 
and Madagascar at the price of 0-80 francs [per kilowatt]. 


EUROPEAN DOMINATION OF SEMI-INDUSTRIAL AND COM- 
MERCIAL SECTORS 


One of the direct consequences of the investment programme of the 
government authorities in Cameroun beginning in 1947 was the 
stimulation this programme afforded to investments by private 
European concerns in the territory. There were two basic reasons 
for this: first, as was earlier pointed out, many of the FIDES funds 
went directly to European-owned construction enterprises as well 


* M. J. Ribadeau Duman, ‘Sur Ja réalisation au Cameroun d’une production 
d’aluminium’, Etudes d’Outre-Mer, Mar. 1955, p. 109. 

? See United Nations, Annual Report of the Administering Authority, 1955s 
Pp. 155. 

> Pierre Moussa, cited in A. Owona, op. cit., pp. 42-3. 

* ‘La Politique de M. Robert Buron Outre-Mer’, Climats, No. 460, 14-20 
Oct. 1954, p. 3. M. Buron was then the Minister of Overseas France. 
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as stimulated the establishment of ancillary concerns to service the 
construction effort; second, by the early 1950s Cameroun had 
acquired a strong reputation among the French for its investment 
prospects. With the souring of French colonial plans elsewhere, 
especially Indo-China, Cameroun became a favoured target for 
investors: “With its multiple resources, Cameroun inspires con- 
fidence; it has even become a refuge territory for available capital.”! 
This point of view was also strongly made by the Governor of 
Cameroun during this period, André Soucadaux: 


Attracted by the solidity of the economic structure and by the political 
calm of the territory, significant metropolitan capital is rushing to Came- 
roun. As a consequence, in Douala alone investments worth two billion 


C.F.A. were made in 1951. 
The large firms shifting from Indochina are interested in setting up 
large palm oil and rubber plantations next to those already existing.? 


Although the estimates vary, it appears that between 1947 and 1955 
approximately 20,000,000,000 francs C.F.A. were invested by private 
concerns in Cameroun, or roughly 45 per cent of the estimated sum 
of government investments.3 

The favoured status of Cameroun compared with French West 
Africa (A.O.F.) in the disbursement of FIDES funds is also found 
with respect to private investments. Thus, the total private invest- 
ments in Cameroun from 1947 to 1952 were 4,730,000,000 C.F.A., 
while the corresponding total for A.O.F. was 11,841,000,000 C.F.A. 
i.e., less than three times the Cameroun total for a population five 
times larger.* But whereas the large public investments in Cameroun 
engendered a mainly radical critique of French colonialism in the 
territory, the considerable private investments—overwhelmingly 
European in origin—stimulated parallel misgivings among the more 
bourgeois and moderate nationalist figures in Cameroun politics.5 
Thus, Charles Okala, who appeared before the United Nations 
Fourth Committee in 1952, largely to counteract the expected 

1 A. Laurence, Revue de la Porte Océana, p. 10. 

2 Cited in Afrique France Presse—Spécial Outre-Mer, No. 1627, 9 Jan. 1952. 


3 UN.T.C., T/AC. 36/L. 61, p. 17. A comparable figure for the shorter period 
1947-54 is given by P. Bouchart as 30,000,000,000 French fr., or 15,000,000,000 


C.F.A. : 
4 H. Didier, op. cit., p. 153. ' 1% j 
5 These private investments were in the usual transformative and light industries 


for the large part: sawmills, palm oil refineries, bottling, and tobacco companies. 
At a lower level, there were numerous automobile repair shops, plumbing, and 
electrical concerns. 
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testimony of the radical Ruben Um Nyobé, responded to questioning 
by the Syrian delegate by expressing the increasing concern of those 
Camerounians who felt frustrated by the European domination of 
the economy: ‘It was unfortunate that the Europeans monopolized 
the economy, that the Administering Authority did not do more to 
encourage the co-operative and credit movements and that, in 
practice, the Crédit du Cameroun granted loans only to Europeans 
and for construction work. The profits obtained by middlemen were 
too high, and a larger proportion of the profits which foreign 
companies derived from the sale of cocoa and other products 
should be invested in the Territory.”! 

What was most galling about the spate of European investments 
to Camerounians—as well as some whites—was, first, its artificiality, 
and secondly, the wasteful and unnecessary construction work 
undertaken simply because the funds came out of the public treasury. 
Concerning the first point, mention has already been made of the 
numerous European concerns which were spawned to service the 
construction efforts: ‘What is grave, is to notice that in Cameroun 
nine-tenths of the industrial activity derives from construction 
work and mechanics which in two years can slow down very seriously 
and even stop. Consequently, all the firms which depend on these 
two branches of the economy could find themselves paralysed. All 
the commerce which thrives on this economic development in a 
“closed vase” would suddenly suffer from the repercussions.’ 

Finally, a great deal of the criticism about the waste of govern- 
ment funds in unnecessary work by private firms came not from the 
Cameroun Assembly—which usually rubber-stamped anything the 
authorities placed before it—but from other European elements 
in the country. This group was largely made up of colons who had 
been in the territory for some time, owners of middle-level and often 
marginal concerns, and who were not reaping anything like the 
huge profits of larger construction enterprises which had begun 
work in the territory to implement the development plans. One of 
the examples of this misallocation of funds frequently cited by 
members of the former group was the construction of the ‘Route 
Razel’ between Douala and Edéa, which they felt was entirely 


. nc General Assembly, Fourth Committee, 310th Meeting, 17 Dec. 195% 
Pp. 439. 

* ‘Les crédits du “FIDES” auront une fin’, Le Cameroun Libre, No. 42% 
I May 1952, p. 2. 
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unnecessary since there was already a road which could have been 
improved for a fraction of the estimated 2,000,000,000 C.F.A. spent 
on building a road 10 km. longer than its predecessor.! This conflict, 
which pitted the colons elements against the ‘hommes du Plan’ 
whom they saw as allied with the international companies involved 
in major construction work, is both a continuation of the earlier 
post-war friction which was manifested in the Etats Généraux de la 
Colonisation Francaise and the Ascocam, and a forerunner of a more 
strident clash when the smaller investors were the first to suffer 
from the decline in large-scale investments in 1954-5.” 

In the commercial sector, the situation in Cameroun differed 
little from that found elsewhere in French colonial Africa. The 
greater part of ‘the wholesale and retail trade was in the hands of the 
large colonial trading firms found in other parts of West Africa, 
while the Greeks and Lebanese controlled the middle level of both 
the retail trade and the purchasing of agricultural produce. The 
unwillingness of banks to make loans available to Camerounians 
to facilitate their entry into the import-export trade and internal 
commerce, and the procrastination of the Administration in such 
matters as the granting of licences to initiate these concerns, were 
responsible for the switch to a more nationalist position by many 
moderate Camerounians who had remained on the sidelines of the 
anti-colonial struggle until 1955. The one segment of the Camer- 
ounian population which made considerable headway in the com- 
mercial field despite the innumerable difficulties were the Bamileke. 
The reasons for this were manifold, but the two striking factors 
were the economic dynamism of the Bamileke and their highly 
developed methods for pooling their financial resources, thereby 
rendering the discriminatory policies of the banks and other credit 
agencies in Cameroun of little significance in the operation of their 
undertakings. However, as the Bamileke began entering the middle 
levels of the commercial sector, the presence of numerous Euro- 
pean and Greek—Lebanese competitors was one of the factors 
contributing to their support for the anti-colonial movement. 


1 Climats, No. 342, 2-8 July 1952; and Cameroun Libre, No. 496, 1-15 June1955. 
2 The crushing failure of the Société Africaine de Textile set up by the Lebanese, 
Francois Nassif, during the early 1950s is often cited as an example of the 
opposition to the industrialization of the territory on the part of the colonial 
administration and the territory’s financial institutions. See M. Mouquet, 
‘L’Industrialisation de l’Afrique est-elle un mirage’, Climats, No. 338, 4-10 June 


1952, Dp. 4. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF CAMEROUN AGRICULTURE 


During the decade following World War II, Cameroun was the site 
of rapid development in the production and export of commercia| 
crops. In most of this discussion I shall be concerned chiefly with 
the three most important export crops—cocoa, coffee, and bananas— 
which accounted for fully 70 per cent of the value of exports. There 
was a remarkable geographical symmetry in the areas of production 
of these crops.! Coffee and banana plantations were mainly found 
along the western frontier, with bananas limited to the Mungo 
area while coffee was found throughout this area up to Foumbot in 
the Bamoun region. Cocoa was most successfully grown in the 
centre-south of the territory, that is from the Yaoundé area south to 
Ebolowa and Ambam. In addition to this geographical symmetry 
was a near-racial one, as coffee and banana production was mono- 
polized by white farmers right up to World War II and only during 
the post-war period were Camerounians, chiefly Bamileke, able 
to force their way into this sector and gain an equal share in the 
export market with whites. However, cocoa production since 1930 
has been 100 per cent Camerounian. 


TABLE IIT? Value of exports (millions of francs C.F.A.) 


1947 1955 
Bananas 240-1 1,229°3 
Coffee 168°5 2,321°8 
Cocoa 626-0 8,128-2 


Total exports 1,631°8 16,550°5 


From Table III we can see that cocoa alone accounted for 50 pet 
cent of the total export earnings of the territory, while coffee and 
bananas shared 20 per cent. The considerable increase in export 
earnings for these three crops meant prosperity for the two regions 
of the territory involved, especially in comparison with other— 
and often adjoining—areas. The remaining 30 per cent of the value 
of exports included among other things, timber (5°6 per cent), 
cotton (36 per cent), rubber (2°8 per cent), palm nuts and oil 
(2°8 per cent), groundnuts (1:8 per cent), and tobacco (1 per cent)-” 
i cia ae ee crounetry has been modified by the extension of coffee 


ast of Yaoundé 
2 Ad ique dv 
Cute? pee Secrétariat-Général du Gouvernement, ‘La République J 
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The chief minerals, tin, titanium, and gold, amounted to less than 
0-3 per cent of export earnings. These figures clearly convey, there- 
fore, the relative importance of the three main crops. In Table IV 
is depicted the production increase in these products, giving first 
the figures for 1939, and then those for some of the years during the 
decade after 1945. As we can see, the increase in production over this 
period was quite constant, doubling in the case of cocoa, increasing 
by a little more than two-and-a-half times for coffee, and was 
nearly three times greater for bananas. 


TABLE IV! Exports (thousands of metric tons) 


Year Cocoa Coffee Bananas 
1939 = 27°6 5°4 28:2 
1945 384 6°7 _ 

1948 42:0 6:2 30°1 
1951 48°8 8-7 550 
1955 55°6 13°9 762 


The French Administration vigorously promoted cocoa cultiva- 
tion by Camerounians in areas with the requisite soil and climatic 
conditions. Although cocoa plants can be found throughout the 
‘fertile crescent’, this crop is localized in the region of the Beti- 
Pahouin peoples to a remarkable extent. Thus in 1950, of the 120,000 
hectares devoted to cocoa cultivation, 92,000 were located in the 
Beti-Pahouin area (the administrative regions of Nyong-et-Sanaga, 
and Ntem, the latter of which was subsequently divided into Ntem 
and Dja-et-Lobo). As we can see from Table V and Map II, if we 
begin in the two Bulu regions of Ntem and Dja-et-Lobo and con- 
tinue northwards to the Beti people (Ewondo and Eton), then, 
leaving the Beti-Pahouin area and crossing the Sanaga river into 
Mbam, we encounter the following concentrations of cocoa in 


1952: 


TABLE V2 
Region or Subdivision Cocoa plants per inhabitant 
tie 365 
Beti- Bulu | Dja-et-Lobo 345 
Pahouin M’Balmayo 285 
Beti { Yaoundé and Saa 130 
M’Bam 80 


t Adapted from U.N.T.C., T/AC. 36/L. 61, p. 26. 
2 Adapted from R. Coste, op. cit., p. 15. 
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The other dominant characteristic of cocoa cultivation in Camer- 
oun apart from its localization was, as was earlier mentioned, its 
crucial role in the economy of the territory. There are two respects 
in which its importance was pronounced. First, given the relatively 
high population density of the area in which cocoa was cultivated, 
and the small sizes of individual holdings, ‘an estimated 150,000 
farmers were dependent on the crop. When to this figure is added 
their families and the large number of clerks and truck drivers, 
whose livelihood was based on the buying and transport of the 
produce, over 500,000 Camerounians could be seen to have been 
dependent on cocoa. Second, as nearly 50 per cent of all export 
earnings came from the sale of cocoa, the entire economy was pre- 
cariously perched on the world price of the crop. The crucial role 
of cocoa exports in the economy took on political significance 
first through the prosperity of a large segment of the rural popula- 
tion until 1955 and, when cocoa prices started dropping in 1955-6, 
in the discontent of that same group of farmers. 


THE COMPETITIVE ZONE OF CAMEROUNIAN AGRICULTURE 


Before their eviction from Cameroun in 1914, the major agricultural 
activity of the Germans was the collection of wild rubber, followed 
by the planting and cultivation of palm groves and some tobacco 
cultivation. By 1930 these products were being overtaken by cocoa 
cultivation which Europeans gave up to the exclusive exploitation 
by Africans with the rapid drop in world prices during the depres- 
sion. Following the world crisis, however, white settlers turned their 
attention to coffee and banana cultivation, discovering that the 
western highlands in the Bamileke and Bamoun areas were ideal 
for the growing of coffee, especially the remunerative arabica variety, 
while the soil of volcanic origin in the Mungo area proved excellent 
for banana cultivation. To a more limited extent, some whites 
continued tobacco cultivation and the exploitation of palm groves. 


TABLE VI! African and European production 1951-5 
(thousands of tons) 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
ae Afr. Eu. Afr. Eu. Afr. Eu. Afr. Eu. Afr. Eu. 
ce 56 47 62 53 5:5 44 62 45 63 4 
45 63 45 
Bananas 32°4 376 =30°0 320 68-3 72:0 565 72:2 403% 35°9" 


* Exports rather than production. 
' Adapted from U.N.T.C., T/AC, 36/L. 61, p. 33. 
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As can be seen from these figures, Camerounian production of 
coffee—most of which was exported—reached 60 per cent of the 
total; while for bananas, European production was usually greater 
than that of Africans. However, the ‘unfairness’ of the competition 
in this zone is not fully conveyed by these figures since for much of 
this period a discriminatory quota system operated and Europeans 
were able to export a far higher percentage of their production than 
Camerounians. Further, the system of selecting which bananas were 
suitable for exports worked to the disadvantage of Camerounian 
producers and was the source of much discontent among them. 


TABLE VII! 
(thousands of hectares) 
Coffee Bananas 
1951 1955 I95I 1955 
Europeans 43 8-6 6:4 58 
Africans 250 38°3 6°5 120 


As Table VII indicates, European cultivation of coffee doubled in 
area during this period while that of bananas dropped slightly. 
On the other hand, the area of African cultivation of both of these 
crops increased substantially. It must be understood that the system 
of Camerounian cultivation differed greatly from that of the whites, 
for whereas Camerounians planted coffee and bananas interspersed 
with food crops, the whites employed a more intensive form of 
agriculture and employed more fertilizing and disinfecting agents 
than their Camerounian competitors. Consequently, the yield per 
hectare was far greater among the whites than among Camerounians.? 
Nevertheless, these figures do demonstrate that banana cultivation 
was far more the locus of acute competition between the two groups 
than was the case of coffee cultivation. 

Mention has already been made of the close links between the 
international trading companies and the local associations of white 
farmers in the sale and shipment of bananas. The delicate nature 
of these transactions was not present in the case of coffee production 
and sale, and thus the organizational advantage of the whites did 
not have the same importance in that sector. Through the activities 
of their S.I.P.’s and other co-operatives, Camerounians were able 

1 Tbid., p. 26. 

2 For the comparative yields of African and European plantations, see 
ibid., p. 34. 
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quickly to pass the whites in the sale of coffee in the early 1950s, 
In the case of bananas, white resistance was much stouter. Not only 
were Europeans able to use their organizational apparatus to exclude 
many of their African competitors, they were also able to employ 
the politico-administrative weapon of the quota system.’ In 1946, 
when the banana production of Camerounians had reached the 
level at which they had to be included in the export trade, they 
were accorded a 15°5 per cent quota by governmental decree. This 
quota was subsequently raised to 21°25 per cent in 1949 and to 
27°50 per cent in 1950.? At each stage, the quota increase was merely 
a compromise which failed to reflect the increased output of Camer- 
ounians. What rendered the competition all the more acute was the 
fact that while Camerounian acreage was doubling, that of the 
Europeans was beginning to decline. 

A final aspect of this competition between African and European 
farmers was the ‘labour problem’ which affected both banana and 
coffee cultivation. During the decade from 1926 to 1936, concessions 
of rural land to Europeans increased from 15,000 to 74,000 hectares 
and of this 20,000 was in the Mungo alone.’ Because of the large size 
of white-owned plantations, there was a consequent high demand 
by these for agricultural workers. Under the indigénat, those workers 
who were not attracted by the scanty pay, or were put off by the 
distressing working conditions, were simply conscripted into work- 
gangs by the administrators and local chiefs and marched to the 
plantations. Thus, in 1935, of the estimated 21,000 agricultural 
labourers in Cameroun, 10,000 were employed in the Mungo 
alone, and another 3,500 in the Bamileke-Bamoun (Noun) area.‘ 
By 1937, however, the problem of the ‘labour shortage’ appeared. 
The use of this term in colonial Africa usually disguised a number of 
other significant political and social developments. In the case of 
Cameroun, the majority of conscripted workers had been obtained 
from the Bamileke region, a virtual labour reserve with its population 
of over 400,000, compared with 70,000 in the Mungo.’ However, 


1 Louis Dominici, ‘La Banane d’exportation au Cameroun’, Enfom, No. 56; 
1958-9, p. 26. j 

2 Ph. Maslin, op. cit., p. 27. 

3 AP II/28, Report from Commissioner P. Bois ial Mini 

, . Boisson to the Colonial Ministry, 

June 1938. Much of the following discussion is based on this report. For Europeaa 
acreage in the Mungo, see R. Cornevin, op. cit., pp. 63-4. 

* R. Cornevin, op. cit., p. 64. The term ‘Noun’ refers to the administrative 


district which then i : P 
5 Ibid., pp. i aan ee ieteieanint 
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since the 1930 economic crisis had catapulted numerous Bamileke 
share-croppers into the ranks of agricultural proprietors, Bamileke 
workers were now presented with an alternative to the dead-end 
work on white plantations, namely attaching themselves to a 
Bamileke or local Camerounian planter in the hope of eventually 
becoming full planters themselves. 

With the arrival of P. Boisson as Governor of Cameroun in 
January 1937, he was immediately confronted by white farmers with 
a plea for assistance in the recruitment of Camerounian workers. 
Such a demand meant, of course, an intensification of forced labour. 
But Boisson was also confronted by another dilemma, the increasing 
tempo of German demands for the return of Cameroun and the 
willingness of the German Government and colonial societies to 
exploit mistreatment of the Camerounian population for their 
propaganda value. Boisson’s decision was to suspend all further 
rural concessions to whites; and, in an attempt to appease the in- 
furiated colons, he established central and regional labour offices to 
assist the recruitment of agricultural labour. Boisson clearly realized 
that the only way white colonization could continue in Cameroun 
would be through the use of forced labour, especially considering 
the deplorable working conditions on the white plantations. The 
effects of these decisions were immediate: by 1938, although the 
number of agricultural workers in the Noun area had more than 
doubled to 7,684, the number in the Mungo had declined 25 per cent 
to 7,402.! The advent of the war and the intensification of forced 
labour temporarily eliminated this problem of the availability of 
labour for white plantations, but with the abolition of forced labour 
on 11 April 1946, the pre-war tendency of ‘labour resistance’ (a term 
which more adequately describes the situation) re-emerged. The 
direct consequence of this phenomenon was the development of a 
labour barrier to the extension of European agriculture in the Mungo 
area despite the proximity of the densely populated Bamileke area.’ 

' Tid. : : 

2 In his significant study of West Africa, A. G. Hopkins stresses the factor of 
low wages in the problem of labour recruitment experienced by European con- 
cerns, an argument which well applies to Cameroun where the Europeans often 
relied more on coercion than monetary incentives to procure a labour force. 
Cf. An Economic History of West Africa (London, 1973), pp. 229-31. Even 
Governor Boisson complained in 1937 of the wages—‘exagérement bas’—paid 


to African plantation workers by their European employers, and of the ‘irrégu- 
larités Piha cees dans leur paiement’. AP II/27, ‘Compte Rendu de Tournées et 


Prise de Commandement’, Yaoundé, 15 June 1937. 


CHAPTER 5 


Socio-Economic Formations 
in Colonial Cameroun 


AFTER having briefly considered the economic structure of colonial 
Cameroun, it is now important to examine in greater detail the social 
changes which occurred during the decade following World War II. 
In previous chapters the ethnic diversity of Cameroun and the 
economic changes induced under colonial rule have been discussed. 
An attempt will now be made to analyse the interaction of these two 
sets of factors. There appears to be no simple formula to cover the 
penetration of capitalist—or market—forces into pre-industrial 
societies and the contribution of these economic forces to the 
emergence of new social relations. Instead, what we discover when 
we examine the socio-economic history of southern Cameroun is that 
a multiplicity of social formations were evolving, their nature 
depending on the previous social structure of the particular peoples 
involved and the specific form of economic activity which impinged 
on their traditional way of life. Yet, despite this diversity, certain 
patterns of social changes are discernible. Although an attempt will 
be made to show the relevance of the ensuing socio-economic dis- 
cussion to the general thesis of this study, in view of the very nature 
of this analysis, the full significance of this discussion will only 
emerge during subsequent chapters." 


COCOA FARMERS AMONG THE BETI-BULU 


During the course of the nineteenth century, the southward migré- 
tion of the Beti-Pahouin across the Sanaga river had the effect of 


! There existed, at the time this book was written, no general sociological 
study or economic history of Cameroun. In the case of the British Cameroons, 
the predominant position of the Cameroons Development Corporation in the 
territory's economy inspired the major work of Edwin Ardener, Shirley Ardenef, 
and W. A. Warmington, Plantation and Village in the Cameroons: Some Economie 
and Soctal Studies (London, 1960). Although the northern region of Camerour 
will not be considered in this chapter, a number of significant socio-econ 
developments occurred there during this period as a result of the su 
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creating a sizeable zone extending from the centre of Cameroun 
all the way into Rio Muni, Gabon, and Congo (Brazzaville), in- 
habited by a congeries of peoples with a store of common linguistic, 
cultural, and, later, economic characteristics.’ In this discussion, 
I shall be chiefly concerned with the Beti (Ewondo, Eton, Bane) 
found in the northerly Camerounian area of this geographical 
zone, and the Bulu in its centre. As we approach the southern 
border of Cameroun, we encounter the Fang which includes 
specific Fang sub-groups, the Ntoumou and the Mvae.? This latter 
section of the Pahouin is more important south of Cameroun, 
especially in Gabon. As a result of the military prowess of the early 
elements in this migration, and the numerical predominance of 
succeeding waves of this migration in comparison with the groups 
encountered by the Pahouin, the entire population of this region 
is considered either Pahouin or pahouinisé.s The second common 
factor is the rapid development throughout this zone of cocoa 
cultivation. Although cocoa cultivation in Cameroun will be dis- 
cussed in terms of its general characteristics in the entire Beti- 
Pahouin area, much of the discussion applies equally well to the 
Fang people and diverse pahouinisé peoples south of Cameroun. 
The discussion will conclude with a look at significant social and 
economic differences between the Beti and Bulu and some of the 
political manifestations of these differences. 

The first important characteristic of cocoa-farming in this region 
is its universality: virtually everyone is a planter, the term denoting 
both an economic fact as well as the usual status of an adult male, 
be he village dweller or employed in the town as a civil servant.* 
The study of cocoa-farming in Cameroun by Jacques Binet estimated 
that no more than ro per cent of adult males did not possess a 
cocoa plantation, and many of these included the aged who had 
missed the turn to cocoa cultivation during their youth, and those 
who were still young and had not yet established their own holdings.§ 


introduction of cotton cultivation and improvements in the production of 
groundnuts and the trans-shipment of cattle. 

1 Although the terminology I shall be using to refer to this group of people 
is that of Alexandre and Binet, op. cit., other studies of the Pahouin use the 
term ‘Fang’ as a general designation; see particularly Georges Balandier, op. 
cit., passim. 2 Alexandre and Binet, op. cit., pp. 5-6 

3 Ibid., p. 7. 4 Ibid., p. 32. 

5 J, Binet, Budgets familiaux des planteurs de cacdo au Cameroun, Orstom, 


1956, p. 62, 
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The availability of land, especially in the Bulu area, meant that no 
barrier stood in the way of anyone becoming a planter if he chose to. 
What rendered cocoa cultivation so accessible to all was also the 
relatively easy nature of its cultivation: the upkeep of a cocoa 
plantation is estimated to require a third to a quarter of the number of 
man hours required by a coffee plantation." 

As was mentioned in the preceding chapter, cocoa cultivation was 
actively encouraged among Camerounians by the colonial Ad- 
ministration. It turns out that the Administration was interested 
in more than the mise en valeur of the territory. Quite clearly, this 
enthusiasm of the Administration for cocoa cultivation also derived 
from the assumption that it would lead to the embourgeoisement ofa 
significant number of Camerounians who would then constitute the 
social basis on which the French could anchor their rule. On 18 
June 1923 Governor Marchand proposed to the Ministry of the 
Colonies that a mérite indigéne be instituted in the territory for 
Camerounian cocoa-planters who succeeded in establishing a large 
or medium-sized plantation.? The original plan would have provided 
certain prerogatives to the recipients of this award, such as a sub- 
sidy from the local budget, and exemption from forced labour and 
other ‘special rules of the indigénat’. But, faced with the cool recep- 
tion by the Ministry to his plan, Marchand dropped the many 
privileges the award was meant to bestow, and settled for a colourful 
insignia with the French colours which he felt would ‘flatter the 
Africans’ taste for uniforms and distinctions’.3 The plan was finally 
approved by telegram from the Ministry on 12 March 1924. The 
justification for the establishment of this award, which became an 
important status symbol throughout the Cameroun countryside, 
deserves to be fully cited: 


[18 June 1923] An extremely interesting tendency is being manifested 
in the Territory: the growing of rich products such as cocoa is provoking 
the gradual birth of a class of native agriculturalists, emancipated from 
the narrow constraint of ancestral customs, and consequently an individual 
real estate is emerging which, in certain regions, appears destined to 
replace the ancient form of collective property. It is in our interest to 


1M. R. Aubery, ‘La situation économique du Cam . ies 
d’ Outre-Mer, No. 9 (Nov. 1957), p. 339. eroun en 1956’, Etude 

2 AP II/29-30, No. 166M, Commissaire de la Républi : —— 
des Colonies, Yaoundé, 18 June 1923. *publiqus Francaise to Minis 

3 AP II/29-30, Commissaire de la République to Mini , 
Yaoundé, 29 Oct. 1923. €publique to Ministre des Colonies, 
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favour this tendency, and thus to create an agricultural bourgeoisie which 
will constitute the stabilizing element of the population and represent a 
significant auxiliary for the local Government. It will then be possible 
for us to counter the elements [which are] too oriented towards intellectual 
speculation and inclined to adhere to extremist ideas [with] a balanced 
class. . . . Besides, this landed bourgeoisie, whose interests will be the 
same in whatever part of the territory it settles, will constitute an obstacle 
to the ambition of the coastal populations who tend to arrogate to them- 
selves a chimerical right of hegemony over the other races. 


The above statement is unambiguous and requires little comment. 
The question now is to discover how successful the French were in 
creating a politically moderate class—or what they themselves called 
a ‘conservative class’—of rural bourgeois. The French were success- 
ful in two main respects: in helping create an area of rural prosperity 
which served to temper the insistence with which anti-colonial 
demands would be pursued; and, in conjunction with other factors 
such as the structure of the local societies and the influence of the 
Catholic church, in reinforcing the historical predisposition towards 
collaboration with colonial rulers among one section of the cocoa- 
growing population, the aristocratic Beti people. Where the Ad- 
ministration was less successful was where there were stronger 
forces at work, blunting the emergence of a bourgeois class and so 
generalizing the fruits of cocoa cultivation as to create less a willing 
collaborator of the French than an independent ‘yeoman’ neither 


rebellious nor submissive. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE BULU PLANTER 
Although many of the social changes among the Bulu that will now 
be discussed apply also to the Beti, among the Beti their effect was 
damped by the presence of other countervailing factors (some of 
which have already been mentioned and others will soon be fully 
explored). This discussion, therefore, applies essentially to the Bulu. 
The pre-colonial political structure of the Bulu was very summary, 
consisting of a clan made up of several extended families.! The 
patriarch or elder at the head of the clan was subjected to effective 
control by the group.? Much of the migration had been undertaken 
by small groups of families and, even at the time of the imposition 


1 For further details about the social structure of the Bulu and other con- 
stituent groups of the Beti-Pahouin, see Alexandre and Binet, op. cit., pp. 60 ff.; 


and G. Balandier, op. cit., pp. 85-163. 
2 Balandier, op. cit., p. 141; and Alexandre and Binet, op. cit., p. 131. 
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of colonial rule, movement of some family groups was still in pro- 
gress. Whatever hierarchy had formerly existed was therefore being 
increasingly dissolved.! With the turn to cocoa cultivation, the 
process of ‘individualization’ was speeded up owing to the perennial 
nature of cocoa plants which encouraged the adoption of a sedentary 
form of existence and placed an effective end to the migration. This 
process also contributed, it has been suggested, to the introduction 
of notions of proprietorship which soon extended from ownership 
in the fruits and plants to ownership of the land ;? and it undermined 
first the clan and later the extended family as the basic economic 
unit, replaced more and more by just the household or foyer 
(husband, wife or wives, children).? 

There were several factors preventing the emergence of a class of 
rural bourgeois among the Bulu, however devoutly this development 
was wished by the Administration. From the structural standpoint, 
a few have already been mentioned, namely the universal nature 
of cocoa cultivation and the non-hierarchical political structure of 
the community. Consequently, although administratively-appointed 
chiefs could use their political power for economic gain, the wide- 
spread hostility and reaction to these practices severely hindered 
the consolidation of large agricultural holdings. There were ideo- 
logical considerations as well, on which many researchers place 
great emphasis: the egalitarianism of the Pahouin or Fang peoples, 
perhaps a consequence of the migration; and, a corollary of this 
phenomenon, the intense distrust of the individual who seeks to 
distinguish himself economically or socially from his fellow men.‘ 
There is a constant inherent conflict, therefore, within Fang or 
Pahouin society between ‘individualism’ and the consequences of 
individualism. Although attitudes of mind have been adduced to 
explain the virtual non-existence within this society of the use of 


t Balandier, op. cit., p. 141; and Alexandre and Binet, op. cit., pp. 73-4: 

2 The notion of individual rights of land ownership was more established the 
further along the course of migration a particular group was located, i.e. in @ 
southerly direction. See Alexandre and Binet, op. cit., pp. 74-6; and Philippe- 
Roger Essama, ‘Structures parentales et développementales au Cameroun’, 
F.D.S.E., 1970, passim. 

3 Pierre Sauliére, ‘Les Planteurs de cacao dans la subdivision de Sangmeélima’, 
Enfom, No. 153, 1958-9, p. 42; J. Binet, ‘Commandement africain au Cameroun s 
Recueil Penant, No. 616 (Jan. 1954), pp. 2-3; and M. Dumas, ‘L’Bconomle 
cacaoyére du Gabon’, Enfom, No. 59, 1958-9, pp. 60-1. 

4 Alexandre and Binet, op. cit., pp. 89-90; P.-R. Essama, op. cit., pp- 174-53 
and Balandier, op. cit., pp. 143 and 265-8. 
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agricultural labour, this factor can also be linked to structural 
considerations such as the small size of plantations, and the possi- 
bility of anyone becoming a planter if he so desired.! Commentators 
who seek to characterize the stratification of this society usually 
employ such terms for the majority of Bulu planters as ‘a petty 
bourgeoisie’, ‘small planters’, ‘veritable peasants’, etc., the point 
being that the society is only weakly stratified with the mass of the 
planters having small holdings of one to three hectares.? In Sang- 
melima, to distinguish the ‘gros planteurs’ one author had to use the 
low figure of five hectares or more and ended up with 294 of 13,000 
in this category, or 2°3 per cent. In Table VIII we can see that the 
income distribution of municipal councillors parallels the egalitarian 
structure of Dja-et-Lobo for 1954, with an absence of either extremes 
of wealth or of deprivation. The economic egalitarianism was thus 
clearly manifested in the area of political representation: 


TABLE VIII* Income distribution—Dja-et-Lobo 


Income Municipal Councillors Percentage of Population 
o-5,000 fr, C.F.A. 4 5-7 
5-15,000 13 23'5 
15-50,000 §2 45'0 
50-100,000 16 17°7 
100—300,000 II 7°65 
More than 300,000 2 1-2 


Although there was clearly income differentiation among Bulu 
planters, this differentiation did not manifest itself in a significant 
fashion in social stratification. Since the household unit was the 
basic economic unit, the larger the household generally, the larger 
the plantation that could be cultivated. Thus among the recipients 
of high incomes we find a disproportionate number of polygamists.5 
In fact, one of the striking features of the Pahouin region, but 
particularly of the Bulu area, was the extreme dislocation of the 
family—the exorbitant size of the dowries, the large number of 
divorces and the presence of numerous single women—which could 
partly be attributed to the transformation of the role of the woman 
from a producer of agricultural foodstuffs to a labourer in her father’s 


t P. Sauliére, op. cit., p. 47; and J. Binet, Budgets familiaux, p. 68. 

2 Tbid. 3 P. Sauliére, op. cit., p. 47. 

4 From J. Binet, ‘Une élite rurale: Conseillers Municipaux’, Le Monde Non- 
Chrétien, No. 42 (Apr.—June 1957), p. 137. 

5 J. Binet, Budgets familiaux, p. 62. 
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or husband’s cocoa plantations.' What we definitely did not find 
emerging among the Bulu cocoa-farmers was a@ group of capitalist 
farmers comparable to the Bamileke farmers in the Mungo. While 
their Bamileke counterparts were deliberately increasing the size of 
their holdings, employing as much of a labour force as necessary, 
investing their profits in such other enterprises as transport and 
trade, there was a low ceiling to the development and diversification 
of Bulu economic activities. Thus, the fact that the household was 
the sole source of labour among the Bulu itself limited the amount of 
land that could be cultivated. Finally, the entrepreneurship of the 
Bulu was limited to the production of their cocoa crop, since other 
occupations, such as commerce, were greatly scorned: of a sample 
of 239 traders in the Ebolowa and Sangmélima area, a mere twenty- 
four were Bulu.? 

Another respect in which this contrast between Bulu and Bamileke 
entrepreneurship could be explored involves their attitudes towards 
the financing of their economic undertakings. Thus, a merchant in 
Sangmélima argued in 1951 that the reason why the local planters 
lacked labourers outside of their family was because they did not 
have the money. As to why they lacked the money—and by this 
he was referring to capital for investment—he contended: ‘It is very 
difficult to assemble ten individuals and inculcate into them the 
Bamileke spirit. . . .’? By ‘Bamileke spirit’ he meant the tendency of 
Bamileke entrepreneurs to group together and pool their financial 
resources for each to use in turn. Unlike the Bamileke in the Mungo 
area, therefore, where co-operatives were very much a key institu- 
tion in capital formation—attempts among the Bulu to set up co 
operatives were invariably dismal failures.* 


POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY OF THE BETI-BULU 


We have seen how cocoa-farming developed rapidly among the 
Beti-Bulu peoples of southern Cameroun, and the ‘ulterior’ political 
motives which inspired the French to encourage this development. 


1 J. Binet, ‘Le Statut des femmes au Cameroun forestier’, Recueils de is 
Société Jean Bodin, vol. xi, passim; and N’Doutoum, ‘La Vocation 
du paanes et son évolution sociale et politique’, Enfom, No. 46, 19567 
p. 48. 

* Alexandre and Binet, op. cit., p. 35. See also J Binet, Budgets familiasx. 
p. be ee P. ag ig Op. cit., p. 14. . 

“Conférence du Cacao, territoire du Cameroun’, Yaoundé, 4-6 June 195! 
A copy of this report is available in Anan” * . 
‘ R. Coste, *La Coopération au Cameroun’ (mimeo.), Ancam, 1952, P- 25- 
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Yet, it has also been shown how, contrary to the expectations of the 
colonial Administration, other social factors acted to hinder the 
emergence of a class of rural bourgeois among the Bulu. Now these 
two ethnic sub-groups will be contrasted to determine what factors 
induced a general attitude of conservatism among the one and 
moderate nationalism among the other. 

At the end of World War II, and before the export price of cocoa 
started dropping a decade later, the stable money incomes earned 
through the production of cocoa resulted in a pronounced modera- 
tion, even optimism, on the political plane: ‘The psychological 
effect provoked by the swelling of incomes induces in the in- 
habitants and politicians a limitless optimism. .. .’' The extensive 
educational development and the absence of a strong chiefly hier- 
archy precluded the emergence of a division between traditionalists 
and modernists, as had taken place elsewhere in Cameroun.? This 
latter factor was reinforced by the ease with which those who left 
their villages in search of occupations elsewhere were able to estab- 
lish and maintain plantations despite prolonged absences. Further- 
more, many of those who migrated, especially from the Bulu area, 
did so mainly to take up employment as semi-skilled or skilled 
workers, unlike Bamileke and Bassa emigrants who often sought any 
form of work as a matter of dire necessity. 

While this complex of factors acted to render the Bulu planters a 
force of independent individualists, moderate critics of colonial 
rule, an additional set of factors made their Beti counterparts the 
strongest bloc of collaborators of the French, apart perhaps from 
the Fulani nobility in the north. To begin with, despite the consider- 
able linguistic and cultural similarities between the Beti and the 
other Pahouin groups, the Beti are considered by social anthropo- 
logists to be more pahouinisé than Pahouin.’ There were a variety of 
myths encouraged among the Beti by the colonial rulers, concerning 
the alleged ‘Ethiopian’ origins of the Beti, ‘their physiognomic 
differentiation from other forest dwellers’, etc. What is of more 


¥ P, iére, op. cit., p. 74: : ; 

a Not only did the ail nature of the selection of chiefs play a part, 
but also the relatively high literacy of chiefs in this area. See J. Binet, ‘Groupes 
Socio-Professionnels dans le Sud Cameroun’ (mimeo.), Conseil Supérieur des 
Recherches Sociologiques Outre-Mer, Ministére de la France d’Outre-Mer, 1957. 

3 inet, op. cit., p. 5. 

4 eget sey hi lords (seigneurs), and one can trace the reinforce- 
ment of this self-image of the Beti throughout the colonial period by the French. 
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significance here is that the further one moves south of the Sanaga, 
the real launching-pad of the migrations, the more dispersed are the 
populations. Thus, immediately south of the Sanaga among the 
Beti group, the Eton, the population density is the highest in Camer- 
oun after that of the Bamileke highlands, varying between 50 and 
80 inhabitants per square kilometre. Among the Bulu in Ntem this 
density drops to 9:8; and among the Bulu and Fang in Kribi to 
4°2. Finally, at the southern frontier of Cameroun with Gabon, the 
density falls to 1-8 persons per square kilometre.! However, through- 
out this region the population density is inversely proportional to the 
density of cocoa cultivation. Thus, whereas among the less densely 
populated Bulu, the number of cocoa plants per active man is 1,500 
in Ebolowa, 1,100 in Sangmélima, and 950 in Djoum, among the 
Beti it drops to 413 for Yaoundé, 378 for Saa, and 347 for Mfou.? 
Clearly then, the Bulu communities were far more given over to 
commercial agriculture than the Beti. The high population density 
among the Beti also corresponded with a more cohesive social 
structure than among the Bulu;3 and, as would be expected, we 
find the Beti political and social hierarchy acting as a constraint 
on the individualization of agricultural undertakings which among 
the Bulu and Fang had become almost complete in the 1950s.* 

The colonial history of the Beti also diverges in some important 
respects from that of the Bulu. First, although the Beti did put up 
what has been referred to as ‘symbolical’ resistance to the early 
penetration of German colonizers,’ and in 1895 there is evidence of 
an insurrection provoked by the humiliations imposed on them by 

t J. C. Pauvert and J. L. Lancrey-Javal, Le Groupement d’Evo-douala 


(Cameroun) étude socio-économique, Orstom, Paris, 1957, pp. 11-12. 

2 Alexandre and Binet, op. cit., pp. 31, 32. . 

3 Charles Onana Awana, Evolution de la chefferie traditionelle en pays beti 
(Sud-Cameroun), Enfom, 1958-9, passim; and Alexandre and Binet, op. cit., 
p. 74. According to Camerounian historian, Adalbert Owona, and French 
sociologist, P. Laburthe-Tolra, the Beti people probably possessed a more hier- 
archical social structure than the strictly Pahouin peoples before they began their 
migrations from the savannah area north of the Sanaga river. Yet, R. Delarozitre 
attributes this aspect of Beti society, in part, to the influence of the German 
colonial Administration. Personal interviews, Paris and Yaoundé, 1971. . 

4 Pauvert and Lancrey-Javal, op. cit., pp. 11, 24, and 35; M. Moignard 10 
‘Les Eton Ouest du Sud-Cameroun’, Enfom, No. 23, 1953-4, P- 42 speaks of 
the opposition by extended family groups to attempts by individuals to have land 
registered in their name, a development which had already been taking place 


among the Bulu for over thirty years. See League of Nations, Rapport Annuel 
du Gouvernement Frangais, 1922, pp. 44-5. 


5 E. Mveng, op. cit., p. 299. 
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some colonial officers,' on the whole the relations of the Beti with 
both the Germans and the French could be described as conciliatory 
and co-operative. There is no equivalent occurrence among the 
Beti to match, for example, the Bulu war of 1899. Further, during 
the German occupation, there arose among the Beti an Oberhduptling 
(paramount chief) named Charles Atangana, who brought under his 
control the diverse sub-groups of the Beti. Atangana proved to be an 
invaluable agent of German colonialism and a close collaborator of 
the redoubtable Dominik. With the outbreak of World War I and the 
defeat of the Germans in Cameroun, Atangana followed his German 
masters into exile in Fernando Po. After a few years, he was allowed 
to return to Cameroun by the French, who, after putting him to the 
test in directing road building operations employing forced labour 
in Dschang (Bamileke), permitted him to regain his former command 
among the Beti. Here he proved to be as much a devout servant of 
colonialism under the French as he was under the Germans: “The 
young people found him too obliging; they accuse him of having 
developed among the Ewondo a spirit of servitude and passivity 
which renders them the scape-goats for all the corvées and all the 
work-yards.’3 The Bulu, however, successfully resisted attempts by 
administratively-appointed chiefs to gain a comparable command 
over them. The only Bulu individual whose influence can be com- 
pared with that of Atangana was Martin Samba, and he was hanged 
in 1914 for attempting to organize an insurrection against German 
tule. 

There is one additional factor which can be said to have reinforced 
the divergent historical and sociological predispositions of the Beti 
and Bulu, namely the differential impact of religion. Both the Beti 
and Bulu were highly evangelized by foreign missions, but whereas 
the Catholic church enjoyed a virtual hegemony among the Beti, 


t P, Laburthe-Tolra, Yaoundé d’aprés Zenker (1895), Extrait des Annales de 
la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences Humaines de Yaoundé, No. 2, 1970, p. 11 0. 

2 E, Mveng, himself an Ewondo, while characterizing the resistance of other 
peoples of the territory to German penetration as ‘tenace’, ‘farouche’, ‘impren- 
able’, etc., simply states that ‘le Centre autour de la future capitale se montre 
conciliant’, op. cit., p. 304. For similar characterization for the period of French 
rule, see R. Franceschi, Le Mandat francais au Cameroun, Le Faculté de Droit 
de L’Université de Paris (Paris 1929), p. 275. Even the French Administration 
noted that whereas the ‘Yaoundés’ presented opposition to the penetration of 
first the Germans and then the French, once colonial rule had been established 
they soon became valued collaborators of the Europeans. Cf. P.M.C., Annual 
Report, 1923, p. 141. 

3 E. Mveng, op. cit., p. 379. 
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the Bulu underwent the quite different influence of the American 
Presbyterians (M.P.A.). To a remarkable extent, the differences in 
structure and attitude between Catholicism and Protestantism 
parallel the differences between the Beti and Bulu.' The fact that the 
overwhelming majority of the Catholic clergy were French, sharing 
therefore both national sentiments and religion with the colonial 
Administration after 1914, meant that the one effectively assisted the 
work of the other. However, the American Presbyterians not only 
differed from the majority of French administrators in their religious 
views, but the difference in nationality proved equally significant: 
‘the American protestants were turned in on themselves . . . it was 
irksome for the Administration’. While the Catholic missions were 
therefore able to bolster the dispositions towards a stratified society 
and obedience towards colonial rule among the Beti, the M.P.A.— 
without deliberately preaching anti-colonialism—reinforced the in- 
dividualistic Bulu spirit through their schools, and the less authorita- 
rian structure of their church: 


The influence of the American mission on the indigenous people is 
very clear. When one asks the native students and christians attached to 
the M.P.A. what their religion is, they do not answer ‘I am Presbyterian’ 
or ‘I am Protestant’ but ‘I am Merkan’.... 

Moreover, the education given, being qualitatively better than that of 
the Catholic Mission, the former students of the M.P.A. find employment 
much easier and have the tendency to consider themselves superior. They 
are generally more open than the Catholics because the free interpretation 
of biblical texts teaches them to debate. . . . The other side of this aptitude 
for discussion is the pleasure of criticism for its own sake, and it is among 
the Protestants that one finds the major part of the opposition elements 
of the country. 


To conclude this discussion of the Beti-Pahouin, certain points 
can be summarized. Although sharing a store of linguistic and 
cultural similarities, and inhabiting the major cocoa-growing zone 
of the territory, this ethnic section of the Cameroun population could 
be subdivided on the basis of a number of factors. These included 


I Of course, there is the element here of missionaries gravitating towards 
particular ethnic groups because they considered them more ‘vigorous’ and sO 
on than the other local peoples. For the importance of this factor regarding the 
Fang people in Gabon, who are closely related to the Bulu, see Brian Weinstein, 
Gabon: Nation-Building on the Ogooué (Cambridge and London, 1966), PP- 37-9: 

2 Personal interview with Jacques Binet, Paris, 1971. ; 

3 J. Gobbe, op. cit., p. 29. 
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historical relations of collaboration with or opposition to colonial 
forces, the impact of French Catholicism or American Presbyterian- 
ism, the degree of hierarchy, cohesiveness, or ‘individualism’ in the 
social structure, etc. With the end of the cocoa boom in 1955, a 
wave of anti-colonialism spread through this region. However, in 
1956 the French were able to split the Beti leaders away from the 
moderate nationalists, whereas the Bulu remained one of the sig- 
nificant bases of this movement. It is only in the light of the historical, 
socio-economic and even religious factors discussed above, that this 
critical development in Cameroun politics can be understood. 


PROLETARIANIZATION AND IMPOVERISHMENT OF THE BASSA 


During the first chapter, it was shown how the Bassa people suffered 
under German and French colonialism. In view of the historical 
experiences of the Bassa under colonial rule, and the profound 
changes which their society underwent during this period, it is not 
surprising that they came to constitute one of the strongest sources of 
support for anti-colonial politics during the 1950s; that from among 
them emerged the foremost political and trade union leaders of 
Cameroun radical nationalism; and that in their forests was waged 
one of the few anti-colonial guerrilla movements during the period 
of decolonization in tropical Africa. 

Like the Bulu, the Bassa possess a social structure in which power 
is dispersed: a number of families grouped together in a village would 
be subject to some ‘direction’ by the head of the most important 
and oldest family. At a higher level, the clan would comprise several 
such patriarchs.! But whereas the impact of colonialism encouraged 
the concentration of the Bulu along the roadways, among the Bassa 
a highly dispersed form of existence was preserved despite the efforts 
of successive administrations to group them.? There are a number of 
factors which render the Bassa a people of radical, even anarchic, 
individualists: first, there is their unwillingness to be governed by 
other Bassa, much less colonial administrations; second, the Bassa’s 

1 Louis-Marie Pouka, ‘Les Bassa du Cameroun’, Les Cahiers d’Outre-Mer, 
No, 10, Apr.—June 1950, pp. 158-9. For the purposes of this discussion, no 
distinction will be drawn between the Bassa and the closely related Bakoko, 
numbering 157,435 and 20,215 respectively in 1949. 

2 Despite this dispersal, there were clearly social links among the Bassa which 
could be activated as the formation of the maquis in the Sanaga Maritime after 
1955 demonstrated. Cf. R. P. Julien Perono, ‘Les Bassa’, Bulletin de la Société 


d’Etudes Camerounaises, pp. 101-5; and Colonel J. Lamberton, La Pacification 
de la Sanaga Maritime, CHEAM, étude 3760, passim. 
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individualism—like that of the Bulu—was reinforced by the work 
of the Protestant missions, especially the German-Swiss Basler 
mission before 1914 and the American Presbyterians after 1916; 
third, the dense forests which cover the greater part of their region 
provided a natural barrier to social cohesion;' and, fourth, the 
failure of colonial administrations to endow their region with a 
basic road network, coupled with the sheer vastness of the area itself, 
permitted many Bassa to live in a state of neglect and isolation. 

While to the west of the Bassa the development of coffee and banana 
cultivation and some cocoa was contributing to the enrichment of a 
significant proportion of the Camerounian population and to the east 
the Beti-Bulu were making great strides in cocoa cultivation, the vast 
Bassa region remained economically stagnant and even regressive. 
The region produced relatively small amounts of cocoa and coffee. 
In fact, the major agricultural crops were palm oil and palm nuts, 
most of which were not even marketed, much less exported. Although 
palm products represented the second most important export of the 
territory under the Germans (after rubber), by the 1950s the amount 
marketed was static or declining: 


TABLE IX? Amount marketed (thousands of metric tons) 
Palm Oil _—— Palm Kernels 


1948 8-9 27°0 
1954 5°3 21°3 
1955 76 22°6 


Contributing to the economic stagnation of the Bassa region was the 
fact that the Bassa were regarded as a conveniently located labour 
reserve for European enterprises: ‘Generally speaking, the. resources 
in manual labour are real among the Bassa and Bakoko and very 
limited among the other groupings.’? But this development in turn 
hastened the impoverishment of the region, and the Bassa became 
caught in a vicious circle: as more young men left to seek work in the 


t Cf. Claude Welch, Dream of Unity: Pan-Africanism and Political Unification 
in West Africa (Ithaca, N.Y., 1966), p. 180. 

2 Adapted from U.N.T.C., T/AC. 36/L. 6, Summary of Population, Land 
Utilization, p. 31. The drop in exports between 1938/9 and 1952 is even more 
striking: over 30 per cent in the case of palm kernels and fully 75 per cent in the 
case of palm oil. Cf. J. Binet, ‘Palmier au Cameroun’, Encyclopédie Mensuelle 
d’ Outre-Mer, Vol. iv, fasc. 43 (March 1954), p. 88. 

3 Pierre Chauleur, ‘L’Industrialisation du Cameroun et ses perspectives’, 
Industries et Travaux d’Outre-Mer, No. 13, Dec. 1954, p. 741. 
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nearby towns or in Douala, more of the previously cleared land 
reverted to the bush, and the consequent decline in productivity 
reinforced the Administration’s unwillingness to invest in the building 
of roads and bridges in the region. 

There was one particular district in the Bassa region which suf- 
fered in an extremely acute way from all the grievances of the Bassa 
people generally, namely Babimbi in the subdivision of Ngambe. 
Among the ‘Bassa of the diaspora’, former residents of Babimbi 
were strongly represented.' The Babimbi district was ‘the most 
disinherited’ of a region noted for its neglect. Naturally isolated by 
the Sanaga river and the mountainous terrain, it was further isolated 
by the absence of roads and bridges. A study made of a number of 
villages in the district between 1946 and 1956 indicated that they 
had decreased from 20 to 40 per cent in size through emigration and 
reabsorption by vegetation.’ That Babimbi became one of the strong 
centres of the maquis in the Bassa region was a clear reflection of the 
desperation of its inhabitants: 


Since the occupation of Kamerun by the French colonial forces. . . 
the province of Babimbi has remained, during the indigénat and forced 
labour, the greatest centre of recruitment for the hardest tasks [corvée] of 
all sorts. Hundreds of men of all ages have been taken under guard for 
the construction of the railroads, the communication routes, as well as 
the clearing of forests for the expansion of agricultural undertakings of 
the colons. . . . This horrible devastation has rendered Babimbi a foyer of 
misery, a country of desolation. ... 

Although situated at 70 km. from Douala . . . the French colonial 
Administration has not wanted until now to provide this great province 
with at least one economic route. In all the corners of Babimbi the in- 
habitants communicate with each other via little trails that are hardly 
penetrable. 

. . . the Administration remains inhumanly unfeeling towards this 
scandalous situation whose existence the Babimbi people, as much as the 
Kamerun people, will not tolerate much longer.* 


1 Cf, Joseph Mboui, ‘Mbog Liaa; le pays de la grotte ou le savoir social du 
peuple Basa’, thése de doctorat de 3°™° cycle, Tome i, Faculté des Lettres et 
Sciences Humaines, Université de Bordeaux, 1967. The diaspora would include 
Bassa communities all along the railway line as well as the large contingent in 
Douala. 2 P, Enfoux, op. cit., p. 38. 3 Tbid., p. 39. 

+ F. P. Ntim, ‘Babimbi Foyer de Miséres’, Liberté, No. 9, 21 Aug. 1956, p. 2. 
(Emphasis in the original.) In a report of June 1937, Governor Boisson announced 
that all seemed to be well in the south of the territory except in the Sanaga 
Maritime and the Nkam regions (both heavily populated by the Bassa people), 
This he blamed on the extreme dispersion and ‘anarchic’ social structure of the 
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Later on in this chapter, when the development of Douala is 
analysed, the significant Bassa emigration to the city will be dis- 
cussed. At this point only the proletarianization of the Bassa within 
their indigenous region will be considered. What rendered the Bassa 
region the virtual well-spring of radical nationalism in the territory 
was not simply its relative impoverishment discussed above, but 
also the fact that it was at the same time the locus of large-scale 
European enterprises which had the effect of proletarianizing sig- 
nificant numbers of Bassa without reversing the over-all economic 
stagnation of the region.t The two main enterprises have already 
been fully discussed: the hydroelectric complex of Enelcam and the 
associated aluminium works of Alucam. Not only do the general 
points discussed earlier regarding the limited benefits conferred by 
this grandiose undertaking apply in a direct way to the Bassa region, 
but there was an additional number of considerations more acutely 
present in this region simply because it was the site chosen for these 
projects. First, numerous Bassa were employed in the construction 
work with little hope of retaining their jobs after its completion 
owing to the capital-intensive nature of the undertaking.? Second, the 
decision was made by the European contractors to import Italian 
labourers not only to perform tasks for which local Camerounians 
lacked the requisite skills but also to carry out jobs which they felt 
would be more economically completed by experienced European 
workers than by those recruited locally. The fact that these foreign 
workers were paid up to ten times more than the local workers created 
considerable hostility among the latter.? Finally, for the European 
managerial and technical staff needed for the operation of the metal- 


local population, but also on the shortcomings of the local Administration, 
which had ‘confined itself to its sedentary functions’. He discovered that few 
administrative tours were being undertaken and these were usually confined to 


a small part of the region. Cf. AP II/27, ‘Compte rendu de tournées et de prise 
de commandement’, 15 June 1937. 


1 An important factor in the creation of ‘un prolétariat ouvrier’ in the Bassa 
region was that a significant number of Camerounians from other ethnic groups 
were also employed in enterprises in this area. It has been argued that the 
common work situation of these groups and the Bassa labourers facilitated the 
emergence of a proletariat instead of a merely ethnic consciousness of their 
grievances among the Bassa. Cf. Pierre Enfoux, ‘Influence de |’industrialisation 
actuelle de la Sanaga Maritime sur le développement politique économique et 
social de cette Région’, Enfom, No. 21, 1956-7, p. 50. 

* Of 3,000 Camerounians employed during the construction work only 600 
were needed after its completion. . 

3 C, Welch, op. cit., p. 181, 
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lurgical complex, an affluent Western suburb consisting of pic- 
turesque houses with sprawling lawns was created in the midst of this 
poor region. 

The second major European enterprise in this region was the 
rubber plantation at Dizangué, the Société Agricole et Forestiére 
Africaine (S.A.F.A.). In 1924 the Compagnie Générale de l’Equa- 
teur, one of a number of groups exploiting rubber in Indonesia and 
Malaysia under the Société Financiére des Caoutchoucs, obtained 
one of the German rubber plantations in the Sanaga Maritime of 
80 to 90 hectares. The person sent to Cameroun to take charge of this 
acquisition was one Chamaulte, who, thirty years later, was still 
director of this undertaking although the plantation had now grown 
to over 6,000 hectares.! In 1954, of the 3,100 tons of rubber exported 
by the territory, all but 300 tons or I per cent was produced at 
Dizangué. With the political difficulties faced by France in the 
Far East, S.A.F.A. became increasingly important as a source of 
rubber.? 

This rubber plantation of S.A.F.A.—which also possessed some 
forestry operations—was the single most important European 
agricultural concern in Cameroun. Its impact in the Sanaga Maritime 
was very stark—even abrasive. By 1955 it had a workforce of about 
3,500; and since the company had established a complete village 
in which all the basic needs of its workforce could be met on the 
plantation site, the families of the workers brought the local Camer- 
ounian population to about 10,000.3 The low wages paid by S.A.F.A., 
the percentage of the workers’ income which it reappropriated for 
the services it provided them, the autocratic nature of the manage- 
ment of the plantation, all rendered Dizangué one of the chief 
centres of trade union activity in the territory. One French com- 
mentator referred to Dizangué as ‘a world apart’ ;* while the French 


' Cf. Le Cameroun, Collection ‘Les Documents de France’ (Paris, 1954), 
Pp. 190; ‘L’Hévéaculture au Cameroun: la plantation de Dizangué’, La Vie du 
rail d’Outre-mer, No. 57, Nov.—Dec. 1958, p. 7. André Blanchet in ‘Un Pays 
artificiel qui commence a peine a exister’, Le Monde, 5 Nov. 1949, p. 6, describes 
how the good roads in the plantation at Dizangué contrasted greatly with those 
in the rest of the region. 

2 It was even claimed in 1954 that three other companies, which had abandoned 
their operations in Indo-China, had each been granted 1,500 hectares in the 
Sanaga Maritime. Cf. ‘Des sociétés indochinoises se transportent au Cameroun’, 
Climats, No. 426 (11-17 Feb. 1954), P- 7: 

3 Kaso, Nos. 4 and 5 (Mar.-Apr.—June, 1955), Pp. 13. 

4 P, Enfoux, op. cit., p. 25. 
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Governor who arrived in the territory at the end of 1954 conceded 
that at Dizangué ‘the labourers were crushed’.' Contributing to the 
social tension at Dizangué was the fact that the director, Chamaulte, 
was for many years one of the strongest voices in the reactionary 
politics of the colons and a representative in the Cameroun Assembly 
of the first electoral collége. 

The third important economic enterprise directed largely by 
whites among the Bassa was forestry. While the presence of ex- 
tensive forests in this region and the fact that it was traversed by the 
railway made it ideal for forestry undertakings, these enterprises— 
like the others mentioned above—served to heighten the Bassa con- 
sciousness of the economic ‘logic’ of colonialism. Thus, the forests 
exploited tended to be those situated near the railway or available 
roads, generating negligible development of the surrounding areas.? 
Further, forestry operations required the highest manual labour 
force in the territory after that of agriculture and public works. 
Even technical advances within this sector struck the inhabitants 
as contrary to their need for increased employment opportunities: 
*... the Veter sawmill installed in Eséka is among the most modern 
in the world . . . everything there is done mechanically... . We 
were struck during our trip to Eséka, in January 1954, how few 
personnel are required to operate this immense enterprise. About 
ten Europeans and twenty Africans largely suffice.’ This brings us 
to the final way in which the Bassa region, as a source of timber, 
brought the inhabitants into conflict with French colonial efforts, 
namely the granting of rural concessions, The Bassa people were not 
only conscious of the agricultural stagnation of their region, but 
also of the fact that the French seemed interested in their land only 


to sequester huge sections of it for exploitation of its timber by 
French firms: 


The sawmill is artificially positioned at the side of the village and does 
not interest the cultivator as such, but only as a proprietor—along with 
his village—of the forest. . . . 

The concessions are very large here: the Société forestiére de la Sanaga 
with its sawmill at Song Dong exploits 18,700 hectares : the S.A.F.A.-bois, 
30,000 hectares . . . the Compagnie Forestiére du Cameroun operates to 


' Roland Pré, personal interview. 


? P. Enfoux, op. cit., p. 17. 3 P. Chauleur, op. cit., p- 743: 

4 Ibid. The sawmill referred to here belonged to the most important forestry 
company in the territory, the Bois du Cameroun. It was set on fire during an ¢4F ly 
stage of the armed struggle in the Sanaga Maritime. 
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the North of the Subdivision of Eséka, while the Société des Bois du 
Cameroun covers a concession of 250,000 hectares around Eséka.! 


Finally, although most of the palm products came from family 
operations, a number of palm groves, as well as factories for dis- 
tilling the oil, were set up by Europeans in this region.? However this 
industry had not only been stagnant for the past twenty years, but 
Camerounians had generally become increasingly disdainful of 
working in this sector for economic reasons (it was far less remunera- 
tive than cocoa or coffee cultivation) and also psychological ones: 
the work of extracting the nuts and the oil was tedious and the task 
of having to climb the trees to obtain the fruits was not only danger- 
ous but considered demeaning. To conclude, then, there were three 
interrelated socio-economic characteristics of the Bassa region: 
first, it was the site of economic stagnation and impoverishment of 
the general rural population; second, despite the presence of im- 
portant European enterprises, the benefits of these activities did not 
counteract this impoverishment; and finally, significant proletariani- 
zation took place whose structure was itself important. On the 
latter point, it can be noted that the majority of workers were un- 
skilled or semi-skilled; the workforce was extremely transient and 
mobile;* and a significant number of those employed were working 
on construction projects (including the Route Razel and houses for 
the white staff) whose imminent completion in the mid 1950s—and 
the fact that there was no viable agricultural work to return to— 
meant that they would sink into the sub-proletariat already in 
evidence in the towns of Eséka and Edéa and, particularly, in the 
city of Douala. 


CLASS FORMATION AND ETHNICITY IN THE MUNGO 


It has been shown that commercial agriculture was highly developed 
in the Mungo region, and that this sector was one of considerable 
competition among white planters, Bamileke pioneers, and the 


' P. Enfoux, op. cit., p. 17. 
2 About 400 workers were employed in these operations in the Sanaga Mari- 


time. Ibid., p. 51. 

3 This disaffection was already evident as early as 1932. Cf. League of Nations, 
Rapport du Gouvernement Frangais, 1932, Annexe, Deuxiéme Partie, p, 233. For 
a discussion of the psychological aspects of this disaffection, see J. Binet, ‘Palmier 
au Cameroun’, passim. 

4 P, Enfoux, op. cit., p. 52. A useful breakdown of this workforce is given in 


this study on page 51. 
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local peoples. Attention will now be directed towards analysing the 
social formations which emerged among this diverse population 
and the ways in which these developments came to be manifested 
politically. The Mungo region was perhaps the only area in colonial 
Cameroun in which a sizeable rural bourgeoisie emerged. The roots 
of this development can be found before World War I when, during 
the construction of the railroad by the Germans between 1907 and 
1911, a number of plantations were established along the line of 
rail and the Dibamba river by Europeans and some Camerounians. 
These Camerounian planters, Duala for the most part, have been 
described as ‘an embryo of a native bourgeoisie’.' By the late 1930s, 
as was discussed earlier, this emerging ‘bourgeoisie terrienne’? con- 
sisted chiefly of former Bamileke labourers and share-croppers who 
had profited from the setback suffered by Duala, autochthonous, 
and even white-owned cocoa plantations during the 1928-31 econo- 
mic crisis. 

Already in 1930, the tendency of Bamileke individuals in the 
Mungo to move directly towards establishing themselves as not just 
cultivators—or even commercial planters on the scale of Bulu 
household units—but capitalist farmers in imitation of the white 
settlers was already evident: 


Next to the European plantations a native property has been constituted 
in the same manner for the benefit of the native planters, foreign to the 
region, who are attracted by the exceptional richness of the volcanic soils, 
suitable for the cultivation of cocoa. Eighteen rural concessions have thus 
been accorded to the natives, representing a total surface area of 530 
hectares. 

But these figures only represent a small part of the land developed by 
the natives. Many of the strangers have occupied holdings with the agree- 
ment of the indigenous community. The decree of 20 August 1927 has 
placed at their disposition the means of gaining recognition of their rights. 
This legislation has had a great success here, since, in three years, more 
than 200 requests have been submitted [and] about sixty accepted. 


This statement gives two indices—and manifestations—of bour- 
geois class formation among the Bamileke: the size of the holdings 
they sought to exploit, in this case averaging over 30 hectares each; 


™ R. Cornevin, op. cit., p. 27. 

Expression employed by Philippe Darge, ‘Le Café au Cam *, Enfom, 
1958-9, No. 41, pp. 78-9. haere 
f : APA 1000§A, ‘Rapport Annuel Circonscription de Nkongsamba, 1930 
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and, secondly, the early utilization by these pioneers of the mechan- 
ism of registering their land as private property. This latter develop- 
ment was the source of much acrimonious dispute and litigation 
(and later armed struggle) in the Mungo region.' It turns out that 
many of the local people had never meant to se// their land to the 
Bamileke, having at that time no conception of the land as 
something that could permanently be transferred to another person, 
especially a stranger to the area. The use of contracts soon spread 
and these only added to the confusion as many local people, happy 
to receive small payments for the use of land they had no desire to 
cultivate themselves, discovered later on that they had in fact sold 
it.2 The use of these procedures by Bamileke pioneers was not only 
aimed at protecting their cultivated holdings from being retrieved 
by the autochthons, but also to protect them against the extension of 
European plantations.3 In this respect, the Bamileke were demon- 
strating their capacity to compete through imitation. The registra- 
tion of land was a slow and costly process employed only by 
Europeans and rich Camerounian planters.* 

Another manifestation and instrument of this class formation was 
the proliferation of co-operatives within the Mungo. It has already 
been pointed out how, through imitation of the whites, Camerounian 
planters organized themselves into co-operatives and succeeded in 
effectively challenging the monopoly held by Europeans in the export 
of bananas. Although all Camerounian planters had to belong to 
the local S.I.P., and although these associations were generally able 
to secure a higher price for those who used its services than the 
co-operatives, it was felt that these co-operatives subsisted ‘because 


' Cf. J. Binet, ‘Droit Foncier Coutumier au Cameroun’, Extrait du Monde 
Non-chrétien, No. 18, 1951, passim. South of Nkongsamba, it appears that a 
group of Bamileke, estimated to number 4,000~5,000, entered into arrangements 
with the local people for the exploitation of existing natural groves of palm 
trees over which they later came to assume ownership. In the Nkongsamba area, 
and further north of the Mungo, however, it was the Bamileke pioneers who 
themselves planted the coffee or banana trees which they later exploited. Cf. 
APA 10005A, Circonscription de Nkongsamba: Rapport Annuel, 1930, p. 10. 

2 J. Binet attributes the use of these contracts and their inscription in Duala 
to the strong influence in this region of the French Protestant Mission. See 
‘Droit Coutumier au Cameroun’, p. 22. 

3 APA 10005A, pp. 7-8. An important turning point was reached about 1947 
when the existing white plantations were unable to utilize land formerly con- 
ceded to them and when there were no new undertakings being established. 
From this point onwards, it was only a question of time before the Bamileke 
replaced whites as the dominant entrepreneurial force in the Mungo. 

* Pain, op. cit., p. 56. 
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the African planters often prefer to address themselves to an or- 
ganization which is not directed by a European’.! Apart from its 
political significance, the co-operative movement in the Mungo was 
also indicative of certain social changes occurring among the Bami- 
leke in the region. As the term is generally understood, these in- 
stitutions were co-operatives in that the members had joined of their 
own will with the aim of pooling their resources to enable them to 
have the use of equipment and materials at a reduced cost and for 
the commercialization of their products at more advantageous 
rates than they could obtain individually. What took place in the 
Mungo between 1947 and 1952 could not, however, be fully accounted 
for under this definition. First of all, co-operative societies were 
being formed at a phenomenal rate: ‘the situation, which can 
definitely be characterized as anarchic, of co-operative enterprises 
in the Mungo Region . . . societies are emerging every week. . .’.? 
Secondly, the groups constituting the co-operatives were repeatedly 
undergoing scission, as individuals set off to establish their own 
co-operative as soon as they had secured the means.? There was a 
commingling of status and economic considerations involved here. 
On the one hand, there was ‘the desire and interest discovered by 
many to be president or treasurer and therefore to multiply the 
positions in multiplying the [number of] organizations’.2 On the 
other hand, there was the significant fact that 10 to 15 per cent of 
the gross sales of the ‘individualized’ co-operatives was retained by 
the management to cover “expenses’.* Table X gives a breakdown of 
co-operatives in existence in 1952 and shows that over 4o per cent 
were in the Mungo alone. 

During the 1950s a class of Bamileke capitalist farmers had clearly 
emerged, demonstrated by a number of factors: the size of their 
holdings; the absorption of the most important among them into 
the co-operative association (syndicat) of the white planters; their 
participation in commerce and transportation as well as agriculture; 
and their use of agricultural labourers. There were several factors 

™ L. Dominici, op. cit., p. 29. 

2R, Coste, La Coopération au Cameroun, p. 24. 

3 L. Dominici, op. cit., p. 27. 

the able) lanters in thi i i 
the Camerounian planters, eueilenlv heer flare ace raj Te 
edn pyc sraeain Cf. L. Dominici, op. cit., p. 26. See ine Le Conseiller 
5 Air igee d's ppement de la région Mungo’, La Presse du Cameroun, 
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which rendered the Mungo region the only area in Cameroun— 
apart from the Bassa area—with a significant proportion of agricul- 
tural workers. In the first place, after timber operations, coffee and 
especially banana cultivation had the highest proprietor/employee 
ratio, viz. I to 1 for coffee and 1 to 4 for banana, the latter ratio 


TABLE X! Regional distribution of co-operatives, 1952 
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increasing significantly during the harvesting season.? Second, the 
peculiar structure of European plantations required the utilization 
of a large labour force. Fully one-third of these plantations were 
owned by joint-stock companies which meant that the white super- 
visory staff were more managers (exploitants) than planters.3 The 
average size of these plantations was 200 hectares, with several 
between 500 and 1,000 hectares. One in particular, the Société des 
Plantations de Njombe, covered 1,300 hectares.‘ 

In speaking of agricultural labourers in the Mungo, it must be 
made clear that the majority of them were not individuals whose 
entire labour was devoted to paid employment on commercial 


' R. Coste, op. cit., pp. 2-3. This list includes those recognized officially by 
the Administration and those which were not. In the Mungo a relatively high 
Proportion (38 of the 50) were in fact officially sanctioned. 


? Pain, op. cit., pp. 48 ff. 2 . 
3 The large size of the white plantations and the fact that many of their owners 


Were losing the will to hold on contributed to the instability in this region and 
Perhaps encouraged further pressure from the Bamileke. Cf. L. Dominici, op. cit., 
Pp. 16, . 
+ Sécrétariat Général du Gouvernement, ‘La République du Cameroun’, 


Op. cit., p. 21. 
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plantations. In fact, many of them divided their day between a 
four- or five-hour stint as a labourer and the rest of the day on their 
own holdings or plot of land provided by their employer.' Yet their 
dominant pattern of work was that of paid labourers, albeit their 
income could be subsidized by the produce—usually foodstuffs— 
from their own holdings. While no distinction could be drawn 
between the use of hired labour by European and Bamileke planters 
—in such respects as the number of labourers employed per hectare 
cultivated—the majority of Bamileke planters, however, employed 
any of a number of variations of a share-cropping arrangement all 
of which were usually extremely exploitative. Unlike the Bulu area 
where a family with less than 5 hectares of cocoa had no need for 
additional hired labour, the demands of coffee cultivation—espe- 
cially if pursued in conjunction with other economic activities— 
rendered the need for an even occasional workforce inevitable, as the 
receipts and expenses of a family in Nkongsamba (see Table XI) 
demonstrates. 

As land became available during the 1950s only to those rich 
Camerounians in the Mungo who could group together to purchase 
the plantations of departing whites, the more recent immigrant 
labourers became an increasingly disaffected group: ‘the latter form 
a social category ... which now constitutes an unstable and miserable 
proletariat, very susceptible, of course, to the political and trade 
union enticements which abound.’ Although some political organiza- 
tion along class lines can be detected in the Mungo during this 
period, it is the factor of ethnicity—fuelled by the underlying socio- 
economic conflicts—which came increasingly to the fore. The fact 
that the Bamileke had been able to migrate to the Mungo, become 
settled, obtain land from the local people, and develop their 

« Alfred Fourcade, ‘Le Café dans l'Ouest Cameroun’, Climats, No. 2 (July 
1953), Pp. 62. See also ‘Au Royaume de la Banane Camerounaise’, p. 23: 

2 The Bamileke planter enjoyed a certain advantage over his white counterpart 
who was limited to employing labourers at a set wage. The Bamileke planter, 
however, varied the remuneration to suit the individual involved, which in some 
cases might simply be the furnishing of lodging and nourishment. Furthermore, 
during trips to the highlands, the Bamileke planter would use any of a number 
of tricks to obtain the services of brothers, cousins, nephews, etc., often in ways 
that can reasonably be called impressment. Although it is estimated that agri- 
cultural labourers in the Mungo numbered about 7,000, the true figure could be 
much more because of the Bamileke ability to employ ‘traditional’ obligations 
for their benefit in modern undertakings. This discussion is based on s8¢ 


interviews with residents of the Mungo as well as Bamileke there and elsewhere- 
3 P. Darge, op. cit., p. 77. 
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commercial agriculture was all proof that originally there was little 
hostility towards them. Although the term Bamileke has been 
freely used throughout this study, it must be pointed out that most 
of these ‘Bamileke’ had no conception of themselves as such but 
rather thought of themselves in terms of the particular chiefdom 


TABLE XI! 

Income (one man, 2 wives, 3 children) Expenses 
fr. C.F.A. fr. C.F.A. 
Coffee (2 hectares) 80,000 Taxes 3,240 
Cocoa (60 kg.) 4,400 Salt 1,500 
Palm oil 6,000 Meat, vegetables, fish 5,000 
Palm nuts 3,000 Fuel 1,000 
Foodstuffs 1,500 Cooking utensils 4,000 
Livestock 4,500 Clothing 30,000 
—— Agricultural tools 2,000 
99,400 Manual labour 15,000 
Sickness 6,000 
Transport 4,000 
House repairs 6,000 
Wine [Palm] 3,000 


80,740 


from which they originated and whose dialect was often barely 
comprehensible to someone from another of the ninety-odd chief- 
doms within which the entire life of the Bamileke in their home- 
lands—and to a great extent away from it—is ordered. This same 
characterization applies also to the supposed ‘autochthons’ who 
mainly identified themselves with the particular ethnic group to 
which they belonged, sharing with other ‘autochthons’ perhaps a 
smattering of the Duala language taught by the missions, a similar 
life-style, and, of course, increasing opposition to Bamileke coloniza- 
tion of their region. 

What eventually emerged among these heterogeneous populations 
was their re-identification along supra-ethnic—or place of origin— 
lines. Since the many local Bamileke could no longer be administered 
through chiefs of the indigenous peoples, the Administration brought 
elders down from the Bamileke highlands to act as intermediaries. 


t P. Darge, op. cit., pp. 73-4. Of the examples given by the author, this family 
is one of ‘modest’ means. Other examples cited had incomes of 135,000 and 
295,000 fr. C.F.A. annually. The latter, a family of six adults, clearly included two 


or three disguised labourers. (The totals have been corrected.) 
822706 X F 
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As the Bamileke soon surpassed in numbers the autochthons in 
particular areas, the local chieftains found themselves minority 
rulers in what were formerly their own fiefs. As the rich Bamileke 
sought to achieve political power commensurate with their economic 
standing, the use of Bamileke regalia and the marching of the Bami- 
leke ‘commoners’ to the polls became increasingly evident.! Similarly, 
as the autochthons awoke belatedly to a recognition of the economic 
bonanza they had let slip from their hands, and proceeded to struggle 
in the courts to regain their land as well as establishing coffee and 
banana plantations on what suitable land they had retained, they 
also began organizing politically. In 1954, organized by a group of 
autochthonous chiefs, they succeeded in electing one of their own, 
Ekwabi, in place of the Bamileke Daniel Kemajou as their repre- 
sentative to the Atcam. But the Bamileke had too much of a grip 
on the economy of the region for this to be the last act of this drama. 
In fact, the Mungo became the scene of some of the most atrocious 
blood-letting during the post-1958 Bamileke stage of the Cameroun 
rebellion; and the armed conflict which emerged there early in 
1955 was the first signal for the insurrection that in May of that 
year was to initiate several years of revolutionary violence in the 
territory. 


THE WHITE SETTLER COMMUNITY 


In September 1945 the white settlers were the hosts in Douala to 
their colleagues from all over French colonial Africa at a Conference 
aimed at promulgating their political demands for the evolution of 
the French territories. Before the end of the month, scores of Camer- 
ounians were killed or wounded as the colons revolted against the 
Africans’ mounting political and economic claims and the ‘winds of 
change’ which appeared to be blowing through French Africa since 
the Brazzaville Conference a year earlier. However, this eventful 
month marked neither the zenith nor the end of settler obstruction- 
ism in Cameroun for throughout the following decade whites were 
to be as much an effective force in the territory’s politics as they 
were in its economy. 

One of the significant characteristics of the total white community 


1 J, Binet, Monde non-chrétien, pp. 23-4. This insistence by the French 
Administration on the political organization of Camerounians—even in urban 
situations—along ethnic lines played a significant part in ensuring that social 
conflicts would be expressed in terms of ethnic rivalries. 
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in Cameroun was the rapid increase in its size: from 3,210 in 1944 it 
grew to 5,800 in 1948; but the number then jumped to 13,173 in 
1952, and reached 17,000 in 1956.! The principal reason for this 
fourfold increase between the end of the war and 1952 was the large- 
scale construction programme undertaken by the French. The 
arrival of what can be described as waves of Europeans during the 
years 1949-51 when the building programme was in full progress 
increased the anxiety among Camerounians at what they feared 
would be a permanent feature of French colonialism in the country.” 
The second notable feature of this immigration was its socio- 
economic variety. Mention has already been made of the two to 
three hundred Italians who were employed at high wages to work on 
the Edéa hydroelectric complex. A number of white immigrants, 
however—the ‘petits blancs’ as they came to be known in the terri- 
tory—were labourers and petit-bourgeois elements (shopkeepers, 
owners of small car-repair enterprises, etc.) who had come to 
Cameroun in search of fortune, and sometimes had difficulty just 
earning a living. 

Unlike the pre-war years when the white community consisted 
mainly of administrators, clergymen, and settlers who arrived with 
capital—albeit not considerable amounts—to invest, many of those 
who disembarked in the territory after 1945 came in search of wage- 
labour, often simply as tractor drivers, or to establish a bakery or 
other small shop, or even to seek clerical employment. There were 
two basic consequences of this change in the composition of the 
white community: at all levels of the Camerounian economy there 
were whites employed in positions for which Camerounians could 
easily be trained, making it directly obvious to a wide cross-section 
of Camerounians how much their future job prospects were hin- 
dered by French immigration policies; and for the first time Camer- 
ounians came into contact with whites who had even less claim to the 
myth of racial and cultural superiority on which French colonialism 


¥ Notes et Etudes Documentaires, La Gestion de la France au Cameroun, 
p. 24; U.N.T.C., T/L. 406, Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons 
under French Administration, 29 Jan. 1954, p. 2; and F. Pain, op. cit., p. 41. 

2 La Gestion de la France au Cameroun, p. 24. Even the Trusteeship Council 
itself began expressing anxiety over the large number of Europeans in Cameroun 
and the fear that the economic interests of the inhabitants might suffer. Cf. 
U.N.T.C., T/L. 406, p. 16. 

3 For a breakdown in the structure of wage-earners in Cameroun, including 
whites, see P. Chauleur, Industries et Travaux d’Outre-Mer, No. 13 (Dec. 1954), 


P. 743. 
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rested. Two reactions to this phenomenon can be cited, the first from 
a Camerounian, the second from a white journalist: 


. .. one has seen numerous European workers arrive in Cameroun since 
the Liberation—Italians for the most part—or poor whites who live 
miserably. . . . Shabbily dressed, they work with their hands, accept living 
in the hardly comfortable huts of the natives, eating their cooking, drink- 
ing their palm wine and sometimes being beaten by them. . . . Never before 
had Camerounians seen that. Never had they imagined that a white 
person could live in such conditions." 

There are ‘petit blanc’ and ‘petit blanc’. Certain European proletarians 
crushed by the exorbitant rents and by family expenses deserve [our] 
commiseration. . .. But there are others. Those who live in the raffia huts of 
the New-Bell quarters and who present to the Africans the example of 
their disastrous physical and moral ruin. 

A hundred of these undesirable petits blancs live in the lower quarters 
of Douala. 


Where the increase in the white population was perhaps most 
striking and where its political consequence was most direct was 
in the number of public and private administrative cadres. Both 
sectors of French colonialism were highly paternalistic, reserving the 
upper reaches of their respective administrations to whites. Thus, 
despite the limited development of Camerounian industries during 
the early 1950s, over 1,000 whites were still salaried employees in this 
area.3 In the civil service, it turns out that the proportion of European 
to Camerounian fonctionnaires actually increased between 1947 and 
1955, as Table XII shows. 


TABLE XII4 


1947 1954 =1955 
Europeans 14'1 22°5 | - 31°4 (2,794) 
Africans 85°9 175 68-6 (6,108) 


The domination of the civil service by Europeans becomes even 
more apparent when their ratio to Africans is examined at each 
level of the administrative hierarchy. Thus, in 1955, at the top level 


' A. Owona, op. cit., p. 160. 

2G. Rey, ‘L’Immigration en Afriqu id s 9 ° No. 344, 
16-22 July 1952, p. 4. que: farce tragique?’, Climats, 

3 P. Chauleur, op. cit., p. 743. 


* B. Porcher, ‘L’Africanisation des cadres . ‘om, No. 23° 
1955-6, pp. 13-14. au Cameroun’, Enf 
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(the cadres généraux) there were 1,379 Europeans to 85 Cameroun- 
ians, all of the latter to be found in the Health Service as medical 
assistants (médecins africains), midwives, and one pharmacist. At 
the next three lower levels which together constitute the cadres du 
Cameroun the ratio is reversed with 188 whites to 5,993 Cameroun- 
ians.' Much of the increase in the numbers of whites in the civil 
service can again be attributed to the nature of the post-war develop- 
ment plans as can be seen in the breakdown within the technical 
branch of the service (the agents contractuels de l’administration) 
where over 97 per cent were Europeans.” 

Through the instrument of the double electoral collége, the French 
community was able to achieve political representation in the local 
assembly as well as in the metropolitan assemblies out of proportion 
to its actual numbers; and, as we shall see, were able to use this 
power to hinder the political evolution of the territory even in- 
volving changes considered necessary and moderate by the Ad- 
ministration. Economically, the industrial and commercial sectors 
were effectively monopolized, and the inflated salaries obtained by 
private and public administrative staff was a constant source of 
discontent for their frustrated Camerounian subordinates. Thus, 
whereas the 3,800 salaried white employees in 1951 earned an esti- 
mated 3,000,000,000 francs C.F.A., the total income of the 130,000 
Camerounian wage-earners amounted to less than 4,000,000,000 
francs C.F.A.4 


THE CIVIL SERVICE BOURGEOISIE 


By the mid 1950s, after a decade of rapid economic and social 
change in Cameroun, a number of observers began drawing atten- 
tion to the emergence within the territory of a stratum of wealthy 
or at least ‘upwardly mobile’ Camerounians. There were a variety 
of terms used to categorize these elements of the population: ‘Une 
classe dirigeante’, ‘une grosse et . . . petite bourgeoisie autochtone’, or 


' Tbid., pp. 14-15. 

2 Ibid. The numbers were 1,027 whites and 30 Camerounians. 

3 The number of Europeans in any given area was directly proportional to 
their economic interests; thus in 1951 the port city of Douala had 6,000 whites, 
the Mungo and Sanaga Maritime—both with important European economic 
activities—525 and 700 respectively, while further inland, the less-significant 
Bamileke and Bamoun areas, the number dropped to 260 and 171 respectively. 
Cf. Ph. Maslin, op. cit., p. 11. 

* B. Porcher, op. cit., p. 45. 
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simply ‘une classe bourgeoise’.! The groups included under these 
headings varied from author to author but usually included the 
fonctionnaires, rich planters, traders, and transporters. Apart from 
the worry among whites that many of the rich planters and traders 
were successfully avoiding paying taxes on their profits, the usual 
concern was with the exclusion of this ‘class’ from the political ang 
social overrule by whites, and the recognition that its members 
would not long tolerate this situation.” 

As I see it, the concept of a class should not be used to categorize 
individuals involved in such disparate activities and is perhaps best 
employed to cover clearly defined groups of these individuals whose 
common work or property situation made it possible for them to 
conceive of themselves as a given class and pursue the interests of 
their class in a more or less concerted way. Thus, mention has already 
been made of the formation of a class of rural bourgeois among 
Bamileke farmers in the Mungo region. Similarly, the fonctionnaires, 
and to a lesser extent the salaried Camerounian employees in the 
private sector, can be considered as an emerging class: they shared a 
common work-situation; they had considerable interaction which 
enhanced their consciousness of their common interests; and they 
possessed common institutions—mainly trade unions—which de- 
fended and pursued these interests. 

By 1955 there were 11,456 Camerounians employed as salaried 
workers by the Administration, of whom about three-quarters had 
the status of civil servants while in the private sector a further 6,126 
employees above the position of labourer could be found.? Although 
the latter group lacked the cohesiveness of the civil servants, the 
collective agreements reached between their trade unions and the 
employers’ association in the commercial sector in May and October 
1950 could be said to have laid ‘the basis of an organization of the 
salariat in the private sector’. Thus, although the following dis- 
cussion concerns principally the civil servants, much of it applies 
equally well to employees in the private sector who can be seen as 
sharing similar gtievances with the civil servants which were jointly 
expressed in the form of a moderate nationalism. : 

As a result of the relatively high educational development !® 


Cf. Cri de la France, 16 Sept. 1955: ine. ‘Malai Cameroun’s 
; ’ - 1955; René Lemoine, ‘Malaise au € 
La Vie Francaise, 25 Feb. 1955; Le C i I -15 Dec. 1953: 
* Cri de la France, 16 Sept. 1955. Es Ae, 


3 U.N.T.C., ‘Summary of Pooulgti sbecion, 
* Porcher, op. cit., * pulation, Land Utilization’, p. 14. 
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southern Cameroun, and the limited economic or political opportu- 
nities open to school-leavers, the civil service became the refuge of 
talented Camerounians during the inter-war years. With the outbreak 
of World War II and the mobilization of many French civil servants, 
their Camerounian subordinates were given increased responsibilities, 
although this development did not yield any improvement in their 
official status. We have already seen how immediately after World 
War II it was the fonctionnaires who constituted the political van- 
guard among Camerounians. With the repression of 1945-7, a more 
radical trade-union-based leadership emerged, and those civil 
servants who refused to follow the radical orientation of the U.P.C. 
turned either to the formation of client political parties as a means 
of gaining election to political office or concentrated on moving up 
the ladder within their service. The top of each ladder was effectively 
blocked by French personnel; and although the labour code of 15 
December 1952 outlawed racial discrimination within the service, for 
the next three years any attempt to seek the implementation of the 
Code met with the resistance and obstructionism of the Administra- 
tion.! It was in fact only in March 1955, under the shadow of mount- 
ing social tension in the territory, that the first collective agreement 
under this Code was concluded. 

One of the chief spokesmen for the civil servants was Paul Soppo 
Priso, who in his capacity as President of the Atcam in December 
1954 convened a Conference aimed at articulating the demands of 
the fonctionnaires for a complete reform of the grading system, the 
transformation of the local wage-indices to correspond with those 
applying to metropolitan (i.e. French) personnel, and an increase in 
the pay scale for regional agents in the civil service. To this list 
can be added the general demand for a limit to be set to the immigra- 
tion and employment of Europeans in the civil service. One of the 
chief grievances of the Camerounian civil servants was their rela- 
tively low wages. Because of their low remuneration.and the elevated 
lifestyle they had come to adopt, many civil servants were constantly 
in financial difficulties. The same can be said of the obligations they 
had to fulfil towards members of their extended families. But where 
their sense of relative deprivation was most acute was in comparison 


' Tbid., p. 35. 2 L'Eveil du Cameroun, 21 Dec. 1954, p. I. 


3 Porcher, op. cit., p. 34. . 
+ A. F, Kodock, ‘Les Problémes du crédit dans le développement économique 


du Cameroun’, F.D.S.E., 1967, pp. 89-90. 
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with their white colleagues, who were not only paid metropolitan 
rates plus an increment for their service abroad, but also larger 
family allowances than the Camerounian fonctionnaires.' 

It must be noted, however, that classes in any given society do not 
find themselves in conflict with all other classes or groups of the 
society to an equal extent. Thus, although the civil servants in 
Cameroun found themselves increasingly in conflict with the colonial 
Administration, they were not in a similar way either divorced from 
or in conflict with other sections of the Camerounian population: 
‘One believes, too often, that ties are broken between the civil 
servants, residents of the towns, and the inhabitants of the interior. 
In fact, the matter is more complex . . . many retain close relations 
with their villages of origin, construct a house and a farm for the 
moment when they retire, and preserve an influence over their village- 
compatriots.’ However, despite this qualification, the author 
indicates the objective and subjective distinctiveness of the civil 
servants in Cameroun, using—unwisely in my opinion—the term 
‘caste’ to characterize this close interconnectedness: 

The civil servants tend to form a caste in the bosom of the nation. Many 
of them are sons or brothers of civil servants. Many choose their friends 
from among their professional colleagues, many marry the daughters of 
civil servants. This tendency of the professional group of turning-in on 
itself is in danger of increasing. The children born to the families presently 
in power will have more chances to gain a superior education, attend 
school earlier, pass their exams and be better oriented.? 

It is essential to retain this dual conception of the class of civil 
servants, for while the latter consideration enables us to understand 
how and why the civil servants were a decisive force in Cameroun 
politics, the former consideration indicates why they were able to 
represent the opinions and motivations of a variety of other groups 
within Camerounian society.t The planters who sought increased 


1 Porcher, op. cit., p. 32. The Loi Lamine Guéye of 1950—often referred to as 
the deuxiéme loi Lamine Guéye—which had sought to establish the principle of 
equal pay for equal work in the colonial administration was ‘never entirely 
effective and never fully applied’. Cf. R. C. O’Brien, op. cit., p. 83 n. 

2 J, Binet, ‘Les Cadres au Cameroun’, Civilisations, Vol. xi, No. 1, 1961, P- 25: 
As an indication of the continuing influence of fonctionnaires among the 
populations, Binet cites the disproportionate number of them continually elected 
to rural communes and town councils. Ibid., and ‘Une élite rurale: Conseillers 
Municipaux du Cameroun’, op. cit., pp. 135 and 140-1. 

3 J. Binet, ‘Les Cadres au Cameroun’, p. 24. 

4 The civil service was itself broad in scope including not only postal services, 
telegraph and telephone, and other normal government activities but also the 
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export quotas, the traders prevented from obtaining licences for con- 
ducting an import-export business, the aspiring urban entrepreneurs 
refused a mortgage by the banks, all the demands of the emerging 
capitalist strata of Cameroun society converged with those of the fonc- 
tionnaires in one overriding conclusion: the political and economic 
structures of colonialism had become shackles on their expansion. 
Therefore, whereas the scission among the Camerounian ‘progressive 
forces’ in 1947-8 came as a result of the ‘bourgeois’ groups hoping 
for economic and political reforms within the legal framework of the 
colonial system, in 1954-6, with the downward turn in economic 
expansion, the latter groups were once more prepared to participate 
in the anti-colonial struggle.! At that point, many former and current 
fonctionnaires re-emerged to support the demand for independence. 


THE DUALA: PERSISTENCE OF A COASTAL ELITE 


The decade following World War II was one of growing economic 
and social pressures on the Duala population as their port-city 
became the focus not only of the most intensive economic expansion 
but also the greatest population growth in the territory: from a 
population of around 50,000 after the war the city had swollen to 
fully 120,000 by 1956.2 During this period the Duala people had 
scarcely increased: from 22,927 in 1947 they were only 23,075 in 
1955/6.3 Yet, instead of being swamped by the mass of immigrants 
from the hinterland, the economic flexibility of the Duala enabled 
them to maintain their position as a politically influential coastal 
élite, while elsewhere along the West African coast similar small 
groupings were rapidly losing their economic and political hold. 


railways, medicine, and much of education. The greater mobility of the civil 
servants as well as their participation in other economic fields—as planters 
or aspiring businessmen—enabled them to draw on the experiences of other 
segments of the population. 

t Although the remuneration of individual civil servants did not significantly 
increase between 1951 and 1955, the number of positions available and the total 
wage bill for the service increased enormously. In fact, the wage bill (1955) 
in the civil service of 4,740,000,000 fr. C.F.A. was fully 500,000,000 more than 
the entire administrative budget of 1951. Cf. Porcher, op. cit., p. 41. 

2 V. T. Le Vine, op. cit., p. 53. a 

3 Ibid. These figures might be a slight underestimation and for 1955 a figure 


around 24,000 might be more correct. 
4 For rg Ga in Accra and the Lebou in Dakar. For a theoretical 


discussion of the African coastal élite as one of the major constituent subgroups 
of the nascent African middle class, see Robin Cohen, ‘Class in Africa: Analytical 
Problems and Perspectives’, The Socialist Register 1972, p. 236. 
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In a published study by David Gardinier, an attempt was made to 
analyse the ways in which the Duala people reacted to the massive 
incursion of people from the interior and their consequent ‘loss of 
hegemony’.' I find this paper to be incorrect in many of its major 
arguments which I shall briefly summarize. From the beginning of 
the colonial period in Cameroun, Africans from elsewhere along the 
coast—and later from the interior of the territory—were brought to 
Douala to perform the manual and menial services which the Duala 
themselves refused to undertake. Further, the refusal of the Duala 
to sell their land to these immigrants resulted in the renting or leasing 
of lots around their settlements, the ensuing insecurity leading to 
social tensions between the autochthons and the immigrants. 
Although in 1933 the Duala community lost their favoured position 
with the Administration—vis-d-vis the immigrant ‘tribes’—there 
emerged none the less considerable solidarity between them and the 
French business community. The fact that ‘both the French and the 
Dualas were élites and employers of immigrant labor’ meant that 
‘they had many common interests in economic matters’.? In analys- 
ing the resistance of the Duala and their ‘conservative European 
business allies’ to French proposals for the creation of municipal 
councils beginning in 1947, the author makes much of the collabora- 
tion of the Duala and European businessmen owing to their common 
socio-economic bases: “They [the Duala] sought and obtained the 
help of the traditional chiefs and Europeans in the Assembly to 
defeat the proposal. Because the Dualas were the traditional ruling 
class, because many of them were landowners, bankers, and entre- 
preneurs who employed Africans from other tribes, and because of 
their decades of dealings with the Europeans, a community of 
interests had arisen between the Europeans and the Dualas vis-a-vis 
the immigrant Africans in the city . . .’.3 

Now let us turn to a more factual study undertaken in 1955-6 by 
René Gouellain.* It turns out that the problem of land-ownership in 
the immigrant quarter of Douala, New-Bell, was far more complex 
than a simple unwillingness of the Duala to sell their land to the 
immigrants. The problem, in fact, was more juridical in nature: 
under the fourfold classification scheme of the Administration the 

™ ‘Reactions of the Duala People to the Loss of Hegemony 1944-55’ Obio 
University: Papers in International Studies, No. 3, 1966. 

2 Ibid., p. 8. 3 Ibid., p- 24 
4 R. Gouellain, New-Bell, Douala: Enquéte Urbaine demandée par Monsieur 
le Haut-Commissaire, Ircam, Douala, 31 July 1956, . 
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land in New-Bell fell not within any of the first three categories 
which could be rented or sold but rather in the fourth category: 
‘Land-holdings subject to the simple customary rights of the African 
collectivities, who may utilize them for their own needs, but cannot 
rent, sell or expropriate the stranger occupants who have settled 
there.” It is the juridical paralysis resulting from the Duala claims 
that New-Bell should be treated as their private property—and hence 
that they should be able to dispose of it as they chose—and the refusal 
of the Administration to honour these claims, which contributed 
in great part to the haphazard nature of the growth of this com- 
munity. Far from collecting rent or the payment of leases for New- 
Bell, the majority of New-Bell residents had no dealings with any 
putative owners of the land on which they usually constructed a 
rudimentary shack.? 

As for the claim that there was a community of economic in- 
terest between the Duala and European businessmen, available 
studies of the occupational structure of New-Bell and of the Duala 
fail to confirm it. From the Diziain and Cambon study, it turns 
out that 28 per cent of employed New-Bell residents worked in the 
public sector, 59°5 per cent for white private employers, and only 
12°5 per cent for African employers.3 Of the latter figure, more than 
half were employed for private or domestic purposes, while the rest 
worked as chauffeurs, hotel staff, and in commerce and building 
maintenance. When the number employed by non-Duala Africans— 
especially Bamileke merchants and transporters—are subtracted, 
only a small number would have Duala ‘entrepreneurs’ as employers.‘ 


' Tbid., p. 22. While the Administration recognized the Duala customary 
rights to New-Bell (used originally as a reserve for hunting and fruit-gathering, 
etc.) the fact that as New-Bell increased in area, so also did the territorial claims of 
the Duala, reinforcing the unwillingness of the Administration to settle the matter. 

2 Ibid., p. 24. Indeed, the Duala had no objections to selling or leasing their 
land when not prevented by legal or customary impediments. For a succinct 
statement of the judicial problem of land-ownership in New-Bell, see R. Gouellain, 
‘Parenté et affinités ethniques dans |’écologie du Grand Quartier de New-Bell, 
Douala’ in A. Southall and D. Forde (eds.), Social Change in Modern Africa 
(London, 1961), pp. 257-8. For the general consequences of this dispute, see 
R. Diziain and A, Cambon, Etude sur la population du quartier de New-Bell a 
Douala, Orstom (Paris and Yaoundé, 1956), pp. 2-3, 187, 194, and 251. 

3 Op. cit., p. 119. 

+ This same argument can be substantiated in the reverse way, viz., examining 
the occupational structure of the Duala themselves and then seeing how many of 
them were in a position to employ significant numbers of Africans, The relevant 
data is avaiJable in R, Gouellain, New-Bell Douala, p. 50. It is hard to make any 
sense of Gardinier’s other two categories of ‘landowners’ and ‘bankers’, If by 
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What is important here is that there was a greater ‘social distance’ 
between the Duala and the ‘stranger’ community on the one hand, 
than between the very Westernized Duala and the Europeans on the 
other. Yet such a situation did not prevent the Duala from allying 
themselves with or opposing either of these two communities when 
it served their economic or political interests. But, shifting our focus 
from the negative to the positive, what in effect were the general 
outlines of the Duala’s socio-economic situation after 1945, and 
how did this situation come to be manifested politically? To begin 
with, although the Duala had become a minority within the ‘in- 
tellectual trades’ by 1956,! authors who mention this fact neglect to 
point out three qualifying considerations: first, that the over-all 
number of white-collar workers had multiplied considerably during 
this decade; second, that of the total number of economically 
active Duala, the percentage so employed by 1956 could not be 
matched by any other ethnic group (over 23 per cent); and, finally, 
that owing to the head-start possessed by the Duala and the superior 
educational qualifications of their children, they were able to main- 
tain a strong hold on whatever upper levels of salaried employment 
were being opened up to Camerounians.? As a corollary of this 
latter point, it should be noted that the Duala also represented a 
disproportionate percentage of Camerounians in professional occu- 
pations (qualified pharmacists, engineers, lawyers, etc.). 

Although the Duala were weakly represented in certain economic 
sectors which expanded rapidly in the post-war decade—for ex- 
ample, manual labour, which they always spurned, and trading and 
transport—there were, however, other sectors in which they more 
than compensated for this loss (or better, stagnation). Such was the 
case of real estate. Owing to their long and largely successful battles 
to avoid the expropriation of their land, the Duala found themselves 
at the end of World War II the owners of much of an entire city 
whose real estate values were in the process of rapidly soaring. The 
consequence of this development was the creation within the Duala 
community of a rentier class, but one which was usually disguised 


the former he means owners of rented or leased property, this would not involve 
employing many people. If it refers instead to plantation owners, this would have 
no relevance to ‘immigrant Africans in the city’, As for bankers, there were DO 
Duala—or Camerounian—owners of banks. 


1 V. T. Le Vine, From Mandate to Independence, P. 54. 


4 What is also significant is that some of : apply 
even today. of these same considerations ap 
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to evade taxation. Thus the 120 Duala proprietors cited by Gouellain 
is certainly a small fraction of the true figure;! and many of those 
he lists as being without employment, unlike the other unemployed 
in New-Bell, were living quite comfortably from the proceeds of the 
sales or rental of land or buildings. There were also many others 
he classified as fonctionnaires, or belonging to a liberal profession, 
who fall within this category. 

With the economic boom in Douala after 1946, the Duala began 
selling their land (chiefly to Europeans). Towards the mid 1950s, 
as the Duala had already sold off a great deal of their land, they 
began switching to renting and leasing their land and property, but 
since many of these undertakings involving other Camerounians— 
especially Bamileke—were kept verbal for their mutual benefit, 
only the written contracts could be computed. For 1955 alone, they 
amounted to 130,000,000 francs C.F.A.3 The direct social con- 
sequence of these developments was that the Duala found them- 
selves increasingly losing possession of their land along the river 
edge to white businesses and homes. Thus, whereas in the late 
1940s and early 1950s, they were more threatened by the Cameroun- 
ian immigration along the inland side of their area of residence, by 
the mid 1950s the threat posed by the growing community of whites 
on the other side was equally real. 

Since their real-estate base was not an inexhaustible source of 
income, the overwhelmingly middle class occupational composition 
of the Duala manifested itself in hostility towards the monopoliza- 
tion by whites of the areas which many Duala now sought to enter: 
the higher levels of salaried employment in the public and private 
sector; the construction business and other industrial and semi- 
industrial undertakings; and the import and export trade.* As we 
can see, then, the upward pressures of the civil servant middle class, 
and other groups discussed earlier, were, in effect, concentrated 
within the talented Duala community. It is therefore not surprising 
when, in 1955-6, the centre of the anti-colonial struggle shifted to 
these ‘bourgeois’ forces, that it was Duala individuals who quickly 


' See his table in op. cit., p. 50. 

2 Fora list of the officially recorded sales between 1950 and 1955, see Gouellain, 
Op. cit., p. 51. 

3 Ibid., p. §2. : 

+ Based, in part, on interviews with Kingué-Jong and Soppo Priso, Douala, 
1972. 
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emerged at its forefront, and that the city of Douala—in opposition 
to Yaoundé—was the centre of their activities. 


THE PROLETARIAT AND SUB-PROLETARIAT OF NEW-BELL, 
DOUALA 


As the main urban centre of the fertile crescent of southern 
Cameroun, Douala drew within its boundaries after 1945 thousands of 
Camerounians in search of a better life.! Many were unsuccessful in 
this quest. In the district of New-Bell, what had originally been the 
residence of Hausa traders and some migratory workers swelled 
after 1947 into a seedy ramshackle community, smaller in size than 
the rest of the city but with more than twice its population (see 
Map IV). In 1955 New-Bell contained at least 63,000 inhabitants, 
and possibly as many as 70,000. Between 1947 and 1952 alone, this 
community had almost doubled in population, as 20,000 individuals 
answered the ‘appeal for manual workers’ generated by the econo- 
mic expansion under the First Development Plan.? Owing to the 
juridical complexities concerning ownership of the land in New-Bell, 
and sheer temporizing by the Administration, this immigrant com- 
munity evolved into an appalling slum: ‘Walking in the suburb of 
New-Bell . . . the first days, I had difficulty in convincing myself 
that human beings could daily fill their lungs with these putridities, 
wade in these swamps which take the place of roads, live and sleep 
in these caverns of troglodytes.’ 

Although urbanization was taking place throughout Cameroun 
during the post-war decade, in none of the major cities was either 


* In fact 85 to 90 per cent of all immigrants to Douala came from within this 
crescent with a radius of 250 km. from the city. Cf. Etude des conditions de vie 
de Penfant africain en milieu urbain et de leur influence sur la délinquance 
juvenile, Enquéte entreprise 4 Madagascar, au Cameroun et en Céte d’Ivoire, 
de 1954 a 1957, le Centre International de I’Enfance avec l’aide des Services 
Sociaux de la France d’Outre-Mer (Paris, 1959), p. 21; and R. Diziain and 
A. Cambon, op. cit., p. 17. ; 

2 Diziain and Cambon, op. cit., p. 13. Much of this discussion will be based on 
the more than 200-page study by the team of researchers led by Diziain and 
Cambon. Apart from being a highly detailed and very thorough work, this 
study has the additional merit of having been undertaken at the moment when 
social tension was at its highest in early 1955. In fact the riots that will be later 
analysed in Chapters 8 and 9 erupted when it was near completion in May. I 
et es maid on information obtained in a long interview with M. Diziain in 


* Mongo Beti, ‘Lettre de Yaoundé: Ca , , 
1958), P. 57. meroun 1958’, Preuves,-No. 94 (Dec 


Map IV. New-Bell, Douala 
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the proportionate increase or total population as considerable as that 
of Douala: by 1955 Yaoundé, the next highest, had approximately 
37,000 inhabitants and Nkongsamba 20,000.' What rendered the 
effects of urbanization so stark in Douala was the fact that apart 
from the Duala-related peoples of the Mungo and Nkam—many of 
whom were assimilated into the Duala communities—the near 
totality of the immigrants was concentrated into one given area. 
Another striking characteristic of this urbanization was its com- 
pleteness: unlike most other African cities—and Yaoundé for that 
matter—where a significant number of the population are semi- 
urbanized, earning part of their livelihood as cultivators, such an 
agricultural reserve was absent in the case of Douala. In fact, fully 
93 per cent of the active population were employed as wage- 
labourers, traders, and artisans.? In addition to being wholly com- 
posed of urban dwellers, there was another respect in which the 
community of New-Bell was unique in tropical Africa, namely the 
striking density of its population. Thus, compared with Thies in 
the Congo which had a high population density of 160 inhabitants 
per hectare, over 78 per cent of New-Bell residents lived in neighbour- 
hoods of over 175 inhabitants per hectare, 49 per cent in densities of 
over 200 per hectare, and roughly one out of every seven persons 
were in neighbourhoods of 275 to 300 residents per hectare.3 

The emergence of an urban proletariat in New-Bell was very clear. 
With the virtual absence of individuals employed in agriculture, 
77°4 per cent of the active population were found in wage-employ- 
ment.* When the fonctionnaires, office employees, and those em- 
ployed in commercial undertakings are subtracted, we are left with 
66 per cent of the workforce depending on manual labour.4 But 
equally significant was the constitution within New-Bell of a sub- 
proletariat. Within this category would be included the lower ranks 
of the working population who, because of the low level of their 
skills, had little hope of rising to a higher rank and lived on the 
margin of subsistence. This group of unskilled workers and watch- 
men, together with most of the apprentices, cooks, launderers, and 


* U.N.T.C., Summary of Population, Land Utilization, p. 12. 

* Diziain and Cambon, op. cit., p. 75. 

3 Ibid., pp. 219 and 235. In an attempt to categorize the teeming population 
and dense residential structure of New-Bell, some commentators referred to it 
as being ‘Asiatic’, others as being North African like Casablanca or Morocco. 
Cf. ‘Le Danger des villes surpeuplés’, Le Cameroun Libre, No. 460, 1-15 Dec. 1953: 

* Diziain and Cambon, op. cit., p. 75. 
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house-boys, constituted an estimated 25 per cent of the adult mascu- 
line labour force." To this group, many of whose employment was 
very insecure and often occasional, must be added the large number 
of unemployed, an estimated 15 to 20 per cent of the adult popula- 
tion.? With the slow-down in economic activity in the mid 1950s, 
the ranks of the sub-proletariat grew as an increasing number of 
immigrants encountered great difficulty in finding work. These were 
joined by those who were in the process of losing jobs they had 
formerly held. The communal nature of the society, the fact that 
many of the unemployed and idle lived on the earnings of those with 
work, and finally the increasing threat to the jobs of the employed 
were factors which blurred differences in outlook between the pro- 
letariat and sub-proletariat. The first of these forces, the proletariat, 
was very much the basis for the strength of the radical trade union, 
the U.S.C.C. in Douala, as well as that of the radical nationalist 
party, the U.P.C., which had its central headquarters in New-Bell. 
Where the sub-proletariat was very much in evidence was in the 
widespread crime in Douala, consisting chiefly of thefts, and in- 
creasingly undertaken by unemployed youths acting at times in 
bands.3 

But what were the constituent elements of the Douala proletariat 
and sub-proletariat? In considering this question it is necessary to 
relate ethnic factors to those of class formation. There were four 
dominant ethnic groups—in fact, ethnic or cultural sections— 

t Ibid., p. 76. Attempts to develop a theoretical framework for the study of 
the sub-proletariat—a term I prefer to ‘lumpenproletariat’—in Africa are making 
headway. Beginning with Frantz Fanon’s and Amilcar Cabral’s reinterpretations 
of the revolutionary potential of the sub-proletariat, others have joined in the 
debate: Christopher Allen, ‘ “‘Lumpenproletarians” and Revolution’, Seminar 
Proceedings of the Centre of African Studies, University of Edinburgh, of Feb. 
1970, published as Political Theory and Ideology in African Society; Robin Cohen 
and David Michael, ‘The Revolutionary Potential of the African Lumpen- 
proletariat: A Sceptical View’, The Bulletin of the Institute of Development Studies, 
Sussex (Jan. 1973); and Peter Worsley, ‘Frantz Fanon and the “Lumpen- 
proletariat” ’, The Socialist Register 1972, Pp. 193-230. ; 

2 Diziain and Cambon, op. cit., pp. 130-2. See also V. Le Vine, op. cit., p. 57. 
Le Vine, citing G. Chaffard, points out that if the ‘idle’-—those who never held 
a job—are included, a quarter of the adult population is composed of men with- 
out visible means of support and living on the fringe of society. 

3 Etude des conditions de vie de l'enfant africain, passim. The white popula- 
tion of Douala was the chief target of these crimes—although Africans also 
suffered—and the realization by the whites of the political content to these 
crimes, as well as their links with the misery of the population, can clearly be 
traced, See Le Cameroun Libre of 1953 and 1954, especially Nos. 445, 451, 458, 
and 466. 
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which together constituted 78 per cent of the New-Bell population. 
These were Bamileke with 38 per cent, the Bassa and Bakoko with 
14°7 per cent, the ‘Yaoundé’ with 15°8 per cent, and the people of 
Mbam with 9:3 per cent. What Diziain and Cambon call the ‘Ya- 
oundé’ are, in fact, the people discussed throughout this study as the 
Beti, except that he includes among them the Bulu and Fang people 
who are weakly represented among the New-Bell population (less 
than 2 per cent). Of less importance than the three main groups are 
the people of the Mbam region, under which heading these authors 
have included over seven ethnic groupings who share certain cul- 
tural similarities but chiefly a common regional origin. The social 
dislocation, demographic decline, and economic stagnation of the 
people of this region were only exacerbated in their emigration to 
Douala. Thus, they were to be of little significance politically. 

Here are the most salient features of the occupational structure of 
these four ethnic sections of the New-Bell population.” The Bamileke, 
who comprised nearly one-half the young men of New-Bell between 
the ages of 16 and 29, were weakly represented among salaried 
employees except in the commercial sector, chiefly owing to their 
lower educational background. They were also a very small propor- 
tion of the skilled and semi-skilled workers, but among unskilled 
workers they had nearly double the percentage of the ‘Yaoundé’ 
and the Bassa. The Bamileke were thus largely divided between the 
most independent occupation, trading, and the most dependent, un- 
skilled labour. The people of Mbam were most like the Bamileke 
in occupational structure and also shared with them the characteris- 
tic of being mainly recent arrivals to New-Bell, but they lacked the 
social cohesion and dynamism of the Bamileke and despite their 
largely proletariat occupations were a much weaker force in radi 
politics. With respect to the Bassa and ‘Yaoundé’, they both had 
sizeable communities in New-Bell before World War Il, but the 
‘Yaoundé’ immigration had been little stimulated by the post 
war developments increasing from 8,200 in 1947 to only 10,000 


t The remaining 22 per cent consisted of ten other groupings, five of ee 
(amounting to 11 per cent of the population) were from outside Cameron 
Cf. Diziain and Cambon, op. cit., p. 22. For use of the term ‘cultural sect! ss 
to which I prefer ‘ethnic section’, see K. W. J. Post and Michael Vickers, Sal 
ture and Conflict in Nigeria 1960-65 (London, etc.:; Heinemann Educatio 
Books Ltd., 1973), especially pp. 11-39. ain and 

2 The following discussion is based on the very detailed table in Diziain 
Cambon, op. cit., p. 90. 
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in 1955. The Bassa and ‘Yaoundé’ both had a significant proportion 
of government employees, but whereas most of such Bassa employees 
were found in the administration of the railways, the ‘Yaoundé’ 
were much more diversified, constituting what Diziain and Cambon 
refer to as ‘a veritable professional aristocracy’.' Yet, although 
these two latter groups share roughly the same proportion of un- 
skilled workers, they differ markedly in the breakdown of their 
skilled employment. Just as the Bassa employees tended to pre- 
dominate in one department, that of railways, so also did Bassa 
manual workers predominate in the industrial sector requiring 
the lowest category of skills, namely, construction work.” In the 
mechanical sector demanding higher skills, the ‘Yaoundé’ again 
constituted a relative labour aristocracy. Many of the Bassa 
workers, however, were not only just a short step above the unskilled 
workers in skills and wages, but, owing to the collapse of the artificial 
boom in the construction sector, were faced with the imminent end 
of one of the main sources of their livelihood. 

To draw the relevant conclusions from this condensed ethnic 
survey it is necessary, on the one hand, to contrast the urban situa- 
tion of each group with the rural analysis presented earlier and, on 
the other hand, to look ahead a little to the discussion of the im- 
plantation of the U.P.C. movement. As we have seen, the Bamileke 
were not only the most numerous ethnic section in New-Bell, but they 
were the one with the largest component among the lower-ranked 
occupations: nearly 40 per cent of the Bamileke community was 
made up of unskilled workers, watchmen, and domestics. However, 
their significant support for the U.P.C. was not only linked to their 
high proletariat composition but also to their interests as a prolific 
and dynamic ethnic section. With the intense population pressures 
in New-Bell, a virtual struggle for l’espace vitale arose which largely 
took place among, rather than within, the various ethnic groups. 
As part of its colonization of much of the western frontier of Camer- 
oun, the Bamileke were physically taking control of much of New- 
Bell as well as Douala generally. 

The situation of the urban Bassa, the second major ethnic group 
Closely identified with the U.P.C., paralleled their desperate rural 


" Ibid., p. 106. 
_* Unlike the situation in most industrialized countries, in Cameroun construc- 
akill enterprises employed a large number of workers with very rudimentary 
Ss, 
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circumstances. Despite their political and intellectual dynamism, 
the Bassa were strikingly undynamic when it came to the urban 
struggle for employment and living space.' They tended simply to 
cling to those occupations—railway and construction work—in 
which they had established a foothold as one of the earliest immi- 
grant groups. Unlike the Bamileke with their thriving commercial 
agriculture in the Mungo, and their domination of petty trade and 
transport, the Bassa—apart from their civil service component— 
were largely poor farmers or poor workers. In 1955, therefore, their 
people were among the hardest hit and the least able to sustain the 
contraction in the Douala job market. 

There is no need to dwell on the link between, on the one hand, 
the cocoa-producing base of the ‘Yaoundé’ and the high percentage 
of their urban population employed as skilled and semi-skilled 
workers (38°8 per cent and 11:2 per cent respectively)—and, on the 
other, their political moderation and even conservatism during 
much of the post-war decade. To conclude then, although there 
were many respects in which the proletariat and sub-proletariat of 
New-Bell shared many aspects of their work and residential situa- 
tion, there were also others in which their constituent ethnic sections 
diverged. As can be expected, we shall find moments of convergence 
in their interests and actions, as well as instances of significant diver- 
gence.? In the years 1954-6, however, the deterioration of their 
common environment, New-Bell, and the inactivity of the Ad- 
ministration to rectify the situation, created among them an over- 
riding interest: to force some change in their appalling surroundings. 
On another analytical level they can be said to have been victims of 


1 The Bassa had the distinction of being the most educated component of the 
immigrant population as well as the highest percentage of the unemployed and 
inhabiting the most densely populated neighbourhoods in New-Bell. Diziain and 
Cambon, op. cit., pp. 58, 137, 154-5, 235. For the educational background of 
workers in the railway yards, see J. Muller, ‘Les Ouvriers Camerounais des 
Ateliers ferroviaires de Douala-Bassa’, Enfom, No. 44, 1956, pp. 8-9: 

2 Although some informants have argued that only certain ethnic groups 
participated in the May 1955 riots, or certain incidents of the riots, the exact 
truth is hard to determine and, in fact, the disturbances were very much & multi- 
ethnic affair along class and racial lines. Yet, during the post-1956 period 
planned insurrectionary activities, the participation of the Bassa and Bamileke 
groups could be contrasted with the relative neutrality or even opposition of 
the uncohesive Mbam peoples or the ‘target workers’ from the Yaoundé areé. 
Of equal importance from this standpoint is the two- to three-year g4P betwen 


the launching of the guerrilla movement the end of 1956 
and that of the Bamileke in 1958-9. ne te DaSS® 
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a common force over which they had no control: the enclave nature 
of the colonial economy on which they relied for their livelihood. 


TABLE XIII 


Source of Employment Percentage of total labour force 

Administration 188 
Industrial production ye 
Equipment and construction 15°2 
Transport 19°7 
Commerce 18°3 
Private employment 10'9 
Other 10°0 

100°0 


The limited degree of industrial activity in this economic centre of 
the territory becomes even more evident when we realize that under 
industrial production in this table is included such activities as 
water supply and electricity. With over 50 per cent of the workforce 
employed in the equipment and construction sector, and the trans- 
port and commerce partially dependent on it, the abrupt decline 
in this field was to have an immediate deleterious effect on them: 
‘In one [sector] as in the other the numbers employed have greatly 
decreased since 1954 for the reasons which we have already given: 
the termination of the great infrastructural undertakings under the 
aegis of the first five-year plan, and the crisis of the private con- 
struction [industry] as a result of the end of the economic euphoria 
of the years forty-seven to fifty-three.? 

With the collapse of the economic euphoria in 1954-5, the spectre 
facing many individuals in the lower ranks of the Douala proletariat, 
and sub-proletariat—given the absence of an agricultural reserve 
on the outskirts of the city—was greater misery and even starvation.3 
Confronted with this aggravated destitution, and exposed to the 
revolutionary ideology of the radical trade union and nationalist 
groups, it was not long before these diverse groups were united along 
class and racial lines against those who increasingly appeared 
responsible for their distressing state. 


. Diziain and Cambon, op. cit., p. 126. 


2 Ibid. 
3 According to Diziain, this was especially true for many Bassa individuals 
in April and May of 1955. Personal interview, Paris, 1971. 
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CHAPTER 6 


U.P.C. in Cameroun Politics 1948-1954 


SHORTLY after its formation in April 1948, the U.P.C. became the 
Cameroun section of the inter-territorial party of French Africa, 
the Rassemblement Démocratique Africain (R.D.A.). Many of the 
difficulties which the U.P.C. had to confront during its early years 
derived from its participation within the R.D.A.: ‘... the U.P.C., 
already advised by the Communist-influenced Labour movement, 
became part of the R.D.A. at the very moment that the R.D.A.’s 
association with the Communist Party had reached its high point. 
This situation increased the administration’s suspicion of the U.P.C. 
and led to unconcealed hostility toward the party.’ By way of 
background it should be mentioned that during the years 1945-7, 
the French Communist Party (P.C.F.) was a participant in the tri- 
partite coalition government in France. The dismissal of the P.C.F. 
from the Government in May 1947—after a vote by the P.C.F. 
deputies and ministers against the Government’s wages policy— 
had a direct repercussion in the colonial territories as French 
Officials became less constrained in their repression of nationalist 
movements considered by them to be ‘Communist-inspired’. 

It is not easy to generalize about political developments in French 
Africa during the period 1948-54. Between 1948 and 1950 the 
repression of the R.D.A. was most intense in Ivory Coast. However, 
with the rapprochement between the French Government and 
Houphouét-Boigny engineered by Fran¢ois Mitterand in 1950, the 
French attitude—and indeed that of the R.D.A.—varied to some 
extent from territory to territory. In the case of the Soudan, the 
1950-4 period was one of partial collaboration on the part of Moma- 
dou Konate and the Union Soudanaise, and partial repression and 
harassment of the R.D.A. section by the colonial authorities. In 
Guinea, however, the Parti Démocratique de Guinée (P.D.G.) was 
Strongly opposed by the Administration until 1954 at which time the 
hationalists began showing the requisite flexibility in their political 


! D. Gardinier, United Nations Challenge, p. 47. 
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attitudes by first severing trade union ties with the French C.G.T.: 
Finally, in Cameroun, the refusal of the U.P.C. to follow the ‘renegade’ 
line of Houphouét-Boigny and the R.D.A. parlementaires in severing 
links with the P.C.F., and of the U.P.C.-allied U.S.C.C. to follow the 
‘autonomist’ movement among African trade unions in breaking with 
the C.G.T., resulted in the continued repression of the Cameroun 
nationalists right up to the banning of the U.P.C. in July 1955. 

At the second Congress of the R.D.A. held in Abidjan in January 
1949, Ruben Um Nyobé was elected to be one of the vice-presidents 
of the inter-territorial party. Upon the return to Cameroun of the 
Camerounian delegates, a meeting was convened on the afternoon 
of 22 January at which the Chadian R.D.A. delegate, Gabriel Lisette, 
and the French Communist militants, Barbé and the editor of Hu- 
manité, Pierre Hervé, were guests of honour. With the apparent 
collusion of the Administration, the meeting was violently dis- 
rupted by a group of whites and Lisette was severely beaten.? Every 
local French official sought to keep ‘his’ region clear of U.P.C. 
contamination. The U.P.C.’s petitions and publications during 
these years are replete with details about the disruption of their 
meetings, the illegal searching of households, confiscation of bro- 
chures and newspapers, etc.3 Meetings of the U.P.C. were repeatedly 
banned or dispersed on the basis of minor but harassing regulations. 
One such regulation, which allowed the French officials great latitude 
in invoking it, was the prohibition of the unauthorized use of the 
public highway. Given the open-air nature of many U.P.C. mass 
meetings, this particular regulation was much invoked by the 
Administration to disrupt U.P.C. meetings and keep the leadership 
constantly involved with nagging civil law proceedings. And any 
militant brought before the authorities who then proceeded vigor- 
ously to proclaim his innocence was likely to find himself summarily 
imprisoned for ‘outrage’.4 


' For developments in Soudan (now Mali) and Guinea during this period, see 
R. S. Morgenthau, op. cit., pp. 219-97. 

* Report of Um Nyobé in A.E.F. Nouvelle, No. Spécial, Feb. 1949. See also 
Zang-Atangana, op. cit., pp. 149 ff. 

* La Voix du Cameroun, No. 14, Feb.-Apr. 1954. After the arrival of Governor 
Roland Pré at the end of 1954, one significant change was in the co-ordination 
and intensification of this repression, a point that will be discussed in Chapters 
VIII and IX. 

‘ For the imprisonment of Fozo’o Ekabe, director of one of the Party's 
newspapers, Etoile, in Ebolowa, on such a charge, see Réveil d’aujourd’hul, 
No. 3, May 1954. 
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In the areas of active U.P.C. organizing, such as the Mungo, the 
party militants and the Administration were involved in a state of 
conflict which was only a few steps removed from all-out warfare.! 
At the 393rd Meeting of the Fourth Committee held in December 
1953, Um Nyobé described the many threats made to his life which 
the Administration had failed to do anything about, including a 
near-successful attempt to assassinate him at Foumban on 25 March 
1953. He also devoted a considerable part of his address to describing 
the visa difficulties that were deliberately placed in his path by the 
French Government, in collaboration with the United States Govern- 
ment, which kept him for weeks in Paris, to the point where other 
pro-French petitioners—who had left Cameroun after he did— 
arrived in New York for the U.N. debate several weeks before him.? 
Later on, he was to thank ‘the French democrats’—mainly French 
communist militants—who had assisted him in penetrating the 
American ‘iron curtain’. The greatest fear of the U.P.C. leaders, 
especially Um Nyobé, was that the Administration would succeed 
through its repressive activities in provoking a violent reaction 
among the Party militants, thereby providing the French with the 
opportunity to ‘drown the. Cameroun national movement in blood’, 
as it had succeeded in doing in Madagascar in 1947 and the Ivory 
Coast in 1950.4 


COLONIALISM AND ‘TRIBALISM’ 


The general policy of the Administration during the early 1950s was 
the containment of the U.P.C. to the groups which initially manifested 
support for its programme, and then the prizing of these groups away 
from the U.P.C.’s control. In this effort, the Administration had a 
natural ally in the extreme ethnic diversity of the territory. In the 
Islamic north the ruling Fulani nobility were allied with the Ad- 
ministration in halting the penetration of the U.P.C. The antagonism 
of the Fulani towards the ‘people of the South’ is discussed by the 
United Nations Visiting Mission to Cameroun in 1955.5 The Mission 


t See the letter reprinted from Abel Kingué and Sakee Kamen of the U.P.C, 
Regional Section of the Mungo to the Minister of Overseas France in La Voix 


du Cameroun, No. 16, Aug.—Sept. 1954, D. 4- 
2 United Nations General Assembly (U.N.G.A.), Fourth Committee, 393rd 


Meeting, 5 Dec. 1953, P- 526. 
- La Voix du Cameroun, Sept. Bsa No. I - p. I. 
4 *quiourd’ hui, No. 3, May 1954, P. 9- 
5 ene. oth Session, 7 Feb.-6 Apr. 1956, Supplement No. 4, 
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points out that with the extension of educational services and the 
installation of commercial firms in the north, educated and trained 
Camerounians from the south were sent to the north in increasing 
numbers. Among them were U.P.C. adherents radically opposed to the 
alleged semi-feudal rule of the Fulani. The greatest upéciste impact in 
the north derived from the activities of Félix Moumié, President of 
the U.P.C. and a civil servant, posted to the northern city of Maroua. 

If the chief aim of the U.P.C. was to create a nation out of the 
differing peoples of Cameroun, the policy of the French was the 
now classic one of using the particularism of the African peoples to 
hinder this work of the nationalist party. No opportunity was over- 
looked for sowing the seeds of inter-ethnic conflict." 

The efforts of the Administration to encourage the creation of 
sectional and ethnic parties in Cameroun was a policy which was 
then proving its effectiveness elsewhere in French colonial Africa.? 
In Cameroun, the success of the Administration in its pursuit of this 
policy was a source of great bitterness with the U.P.C.: ‘In effect, 
the U.P.C., created in 1948, based on the U.C.K.T. [the U.S.C.C, 
after it changed its name] the young people and the small farmers, 
affiliated to the R.D.A., should have become the dominant party of 
the Cameroun. But the French authorities judged the U.P.C.’s popu- 
larity and its political orientation to be dangerous. They therefore 
encouraged opposition to it by utilizing the elements of division in 
Camerounian society.’? Nevertheless, by 1949, a year after its forma- 
tion, the U.P.C. had made significant progress in its attempt to form 
a national party, drawing within its ranks as many sectors—ethnic, 
social, and regional—of the indigenous population as possible.‘ 
Because of the intensification of administrative pressure, the U.P.C. 
by 1951 had already lost some of its major allies. Among these were 

* See ‘Lettre de Catherine Ngokomol, Présidente de la Section Féminine de 
l’U.P.C. de New-Bell’, A.E.F. Nouvelle, No. 8, May 1949, p. 2, for the use of 
these tactics by the police during the interrogation of U.P.C. detainees. 

2 Cf. R. S. Morgenthau, op. cit., p. 188. 

3 P. F. Gonidec, ‘Les Institutions politiques de la République Fédérale du 
Cameroun’, Civilisations, Vol. xi, No. 4 (1961), p. 384. An interesting view put 
forward by Pierre Alexandre is that—in view of its own objectives—the Admini- 
stration was perhaps too successful in encouraging the formation of ethnic 
parties since the individuals who were encouraged to defect from the U.P.C. 
were the very ones who might have provided a moderating influence on the party 
between 1952 and 1955. Personal interview, Paris, 1971. 

* Cf. V. T. Le Vine, ‘Cameroun’, in J. S. Coleman and Carl G. Rosberg, Jr. 


(eds.), Political Parties and National Integration in Tropical Africa (Los Angeles, 
1964), Pp. 139. 
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the traditional associations revived among the Duala and Bamileke 
peoples, the Ngondo and the Kumsze, as well as the Bulu section of 
the party. The general movement towards ethnic consolidation 
among the Bulu and Fang had led to the creation in Cameroun of the 
Association Traditionelle Bantoue Efoula-Meyong.' The combined 
force of administrative pressure—aimed at keeping these ethnic 
associations separate from the U.P.C.—and the efforts of aspiring 
politicians such as Charles Assale to foment ethnic consciousness for 
their personal political ends, had the consequence of transforming 
this organization into a localized political machine, first called the 
Union Tribale Ntem-Kribi (U.T.N.K.) and subsequently the Union 
Tribal Bantoue.? Yet, although the French succeeded in forging a 
division between the radical and moderate wings of the nationalist 
movement through the manipulation of ethnic identities, it never 
succeeded in weaning these moderate ethnic associations away 
from an abiding opposition to French colonialism. 

Between 1950 and 1955, the efforts of the U.T.N.K. were primarily 
devoted to providing electoral support for the political ambitions 
of Charles Assale, while the nationalist fervour among the Bulu 
was directed more towards the consolidation of their ethnic unity 
than to the anti-colonial struggle on a territorial basis. Towards the 
end of 1955, the Bulu association swung back into the general 
nationalist movement. In the case of the Ngondo and the Kumsze, 
however, nationalist activities—albeit greatly overshadowed by those 
of the U.P.C.—continued despite their estrangement from the U.P.C. 
In representations to the United Nations, the two associations strong- 
ly supported the reunification of the Cameroons.? The demands 


Cf. G. Balandier, op. cit., pp. 188 and 200-6. While the Ngondo had strong 
claims to being a traditional assembly of the Duala, the Kumsze was a more 
ad hoc creation whose tenuous links to the past are perhaps with the kamve, a 
society found in various Bamileke chiefdoms but which never united individuals 
from different chiefdoms as the Kumsze sought to do. 

2 Cf. Alexandre and Binet, op. cit., pp. 66-8; and W. R. Johnson, op. cit., 
P. 157. In the opinion of many correspondents in the Ebolowa area, the assassina- 
tion of Mrs. Cozzens, an American employee of the M.P.A. who had been 
working actively to develop the Efoula Meyong into an anti-colonial movement, 
was a signal to many local militants to desist from this radical approach. The 
unanimous opinion of several local residents I interviewed, including former 
neighbours of Mrs. Cozzens, is that her murderer was a French agent and not 
her Camerounian secretary who mysteriously died after being taken into custody. 

3 It is conceivable that the U.P.C. won the initial support of these two tradi- 
tional assemblies because it added the goal of unification of the Cameroons to its 
Programme, Cf. M. Ducat, op. cit., p. 4; and Gardinier, op. cit., p. 62. 
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of the Ngondo during this period were very much in keeping 
with the Duala Memorandum of 1945: for a greater share by Camer- 
ounians in the administration of the territory; for self-government 
after ten years; for an end to Cameroun’s absorption into the French 
Union; and for a loosening of the economic ties between Cameroun 
and France which was deemed detrimental to Camerounian develop- 
ment.' Similarly the Kumsze demanded the implementation of 
French pledges to the U.N. regarding Cameroun, such as the setting 
of a time-limit for the end of French trusteeship, and for the cessa- 
tion of the misrule and exploitation of the Bamileke people by their 
chiefs with the collaboration of the Administration.” 


THE PROLIFERATION OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


Apart from the major ethnic associations which had been resurrected 
as part of the general post-war nationalism, there arose between 
1949 and 1953 scores of political parties in Cameroun, many of which 
existed in name only. The most important of these were also the 
most consciously anti-U.P.C. in origin. On 20 June 1949, the Esocam 
(Evolution Sociale du Cameroun) was formed among the Bassa 
people by a number of Bassa notables led by a former U.P.C. 
member, Pierre Dimalia, in the Sanaga Maritime region. With 
considerable assistance from the Administration, the Esocam sought 
to establish anti-U.P.C. committees, based upon the clanic sub- 
divisions of the Bassa people. In this attempt the Esocam was only 
moderately successful; and, furthermore, while this group remained 
essentially a Bassa institution, the U.P.C. continued to gain support 
throughout southern Cameroun among other ethnic groups. The 
Esocam became dormant shortly after its formation in 1949 but was 
revived at the end of 1952 when Um Nyobé was granted a hearing at 
the United Nations. Its programme consisted largely of supporting 
Cameroun’s assimilation into the French Union and its opposition 
to the U.P.C.’s programme of independence and reunification. 
With the decline of the Esocam, to quote the revealing words of 
the French Government, ‘Indecam (a new political group) was 
formed in 1952 at Edéa to combat more effectively the U.P.C. than 
the Esocam’.3 Indecam, which stood for Coordination des Indépen- 
dants Camerounais, remained like the Esocam a largely Bassa 


* A/C. 4/225, Report of the Trusteeship Council, 16 Dec. 1952, pp. 6-8. 

2 U.N.T.C., T/Com. 5/L. 33, 15 Feb. 1954. 

* Les Emeutes de mai, White Paper of the French Government (Yaoundé, 
1955); P- 7. 
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political organization and, consequently, a weak party. In 1949, 
while the Esocam was being established among the Bassa, in the 
eastern region of Cameroun the Renaissance Camerounais (Renaicam) 
was formed among the Ewondo-Maka people. The Renaicam had 
an even smaller membership than the Esocam and its programme, 
according to the 1952 United Nations Visiting Mission, was ‘similar 
to that of the Esocam’,' which in effect means anti-U.P.C. 

There were only two political parties, besides the U.P.C., formed 
during this period in Cameroun, 1949-54, without a specific ethnic 
motivation, namely, the Bloc Démocratique Camerounais (B.D.C.) 
and the Union Sociale Camerounaise (U.S.C.). The B.D.C. was 
formed in 1951, by Dr. Louis-Paul Aujoulat, a French Catholic 
layman following his re-election to the National Assembly in the 
deuxiéme collége, that is, by indigenous Camerounians (he was 
first elected to the National Assembly in the first collége consisting 
largely of Frenchmen). The B.D.C., and its leader Dr. Aujoulat, 
were clearly the most strongly organized political opponents of the 
U.P.C. Dr. Aujoulat had made a reputation as a social reformer and 
active Catholic layman in Cameroun. With the aid of the Catholic 
missions and the strong Catholic implantation, especially in the 
major town of Yaoundé, he was able to win continuous election to 
the National Assembly in Paris and the Cameroun Assembly, in 
both of which he served from 1946 to 1956.2 As a social reformer 
he was able to invest his party with a programme which was not 
simply ‘anti-U.P.C.’ in content, although the B.D.C. and Dr. 
Aujoulat remained fervent opponents of the U.P.C. The B.D.C.’s 
programme was essentially reformist, demanding the political 
evolution of Cameroun within the framework of the French Union. 
Its chief political demands were the institution of a common electoral 
roll and the investing of legislative powers in the Territorial Assembly ; 
but it was more noted for its social than its political policies as it 
advocated the rapid economic and educational development of the 
Cameroun people.3 If the U.P.C. is typical of African mass parties, 


? U.N.T.C., T/1110, 13th Session, Supplement No. 5, New York, 1954, p. 14. 

2 Dr. Aujoulat was one of the most successful politicians from the Overseas 
Territories during the Fourth Republic. Between 1949 and 1953 he was a Secre- 
tary of State in the Overseas Ministry and in June 1954 he became Minister of 
Health in Mendés-France’s Government and Minister of Labour and Social 
Services in September of the same year. 

3 For the political programme of the B.D.C., which strongly reflects the social 
Paternalism of its founder, Dr. Aujoulat, see Cameroun de demain, No. 2, Nov. 
IQ51, 
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the B.D.C. is a good example of African ‘patron’ or ‘élite’ parties." 
A severe, but largely accurate estimation of the B.D.C. is given by 
Zang-Atangana: ‘In fact the B.D.C. is the same type of administra- 
tive political party that one often encounters in Africa, constituted 
on artificial social bases, having no real popular appeal, excluding 
that which their powerful and generous tutor procures them.” 
Apart from its support among the Catholic hierarchy, the Catholic 
Missions and the Catholic Trade Unions, the B.D.C. rested on its 
appeal to ‘important traditional chiefs and high fonctionnaires’ 3 

The B.D.C. remained largely localized to the centre of the country 
(around the capital of Yaoundé), and obtained its greatest support 
from the Beti people, although no attempt was ever made to involve 
the Beti masses in its organization. A notable critique of the B.D.C. 
from one of its Ewondo supporters which the party printed in its 
newspaper, Cameroun de demain, pinpoints the weaknesses of the 
party: 


1. Change the tone of Cameroun de demain which, it must be confessed, 
does not interest the Camerounian masses. The latter seem more con- 
cerned with practical accomplishments on the local level, in the criticizing 
of existing institutions, in their reform and finally in projects for the future. 

2. Revive, intensify and expand the BDC movement as planned [since 
it] has never shown the dynamism and scope that were expected of it. 

... the inertia, I would even say the death of the BDC. . . . The question 
concerns particularly Douala . . . in fact, it is necessary to bring to your 
attention that Douala is the centre of native politics in Cameroun... . 
That is why you must direct more attention there especially since it is 
there that you have the most enemies.‘ 


Despite its opposition to the U.P.C., however, the B.D.C. was an 
important barometer of the growing influence and appeal of the 
U.P.C.’s programme, for although it strongly denigrated the U.P.C.’s 
goals of independence and unification in the early 1950s, by 1955 


1 Although this distinction among African political parties has been strongly 
criticized I believe it still applies in distinguishing the U.P.C. from the B.D.C. 
See B. J. Dudley, Parties and Politics in Northern Nigeria (London, 1968), passim, 
and especially appendix 1. 

2 Zang-Atangana, ‘Les Forces Politiques au Cameroun’, doctorat de 3° cycle, 
F.D.S.E., 1960, pp. 85-6. 

3 Gardinier, United Nations Challenge, p. 50. 

4 Cameroun de demain, No. 16, Feb. 1953, p. 4. The B.D.C. disappeared 
from the political scene with the defeat of its ‘powerful and generous tutor’, 
Dr. Aujoulat, in the elections of 2 January 1956. 
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it had come to adopt these very two themes, if not the nationalist 
fervour, of the U.P.C. 

The only other political party worth discussing is the Union Sociale 
Camerounaise (U.S.C.) which was formed in 1953 from the rem- 
nants of an earlier Socialist group. The U.S.C. owed its prominence 
to the person of its leader, Senator Charles Okala, who represented 
Cameroun in the Council of the Republic in Paris where he was 
allied with the French Socialist Party (S.F.I.0.). Although the U.S.C. 
had a programme that was socialist in tone, the party never achieved 
a mass following in Cameroun owing to the constant absence of its 
leader from Cameroun, and the fact that its programme, though 
radical, seemed pale in comparison with that of the U.P.C. Other 
Camerounian political figures, such as Soppo Priso and the West 
Indian deputy, Jules Ninine, elected in north Cameroun to the 
French Assembly, were allied (inscrit) with the S.F.I.O. in Paris, 
but conducted their electoral campaigns in Cameroun on an in- 
dependent basis. The U.S.C. supported many aspects of the U.P.C. 
programme—independence, opposition to French assimilation 
policies, greater political advancement of the Cameroun people on 
the national as well as local levels—but always in a lukewarm fashion. 
Since the U.S.C. never attempted to establish a mass movement in 
Cameroun, it never posed much of a threat to the U.P.C. Further- 
more, since its leader supported many of the same goals as Um 
Nyobé and criticized similar aspects of French Administration in 
appearances before the United Nations, the U.S.C. can be said in 
one sense to have helped the U.P.C. by demonstrating, implicitly, 
that the U.P.C.’s demands had a broad appeal among Cameroun- 
ians. Nevertheless, the U.S.C. never implanted itself in the territory, 
and, according to the French Administration, came ‘to vegetate 
Owing to a lack of financial resources and cadres to direct it’.! 


CORRUPTION OF THE ELECTORAL PROCESS 


In 1945 the first elections were held in Cameroun to choose deputies 
to the French Constituent Assemblies. These were followed a year 
later, after ratification of the Constitution of the Fourth Republic, 
by the election of deputies to the National Assembly, and of rep- 
Tesentatives to the local Cameroun Assembly, the Arcam. Both of 
these elections occurred before the formation of the U.P.C. in 1948 


1 Les Emeutes de mai, p. 6. 
822706 X G 
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and, as was earlier mentioned, were contested largely on the basis of 
the personal appeal of individual candidates. Since the tenure of 
seats in both Assemblies was five years, the U.P.C. was not able 
to contest an election until the elections of June 1951 for the National 
Assembly, followed shortly by those of March 1952 for the new 
Cameroun Assembly. 

On 6 February 1952 a law was passed by the French Parliament 
which made possible the change in name of the Arcam to the 
Assemblée Territoriale du Cameroun (Atcam), that is substituting 
the word ‘Territoriale’ for ‘Représentative’ in the title. The number 
of representatives was increased from 40 to 50, those elected by the 
first collége from 16 to 18, while the second college representation of 
18 elected and 6 appointed councillors was increased to 32 councillors, 
all elected. Although this Act stipulated that legislation defining 
the Assembly’s new powers must be enacted by 1 July 1952, no 
such act was passed and therefore the Cameroun Assembly retained 
until 1956 the limited powers it was granted in 1946. Many Cameroun 
political groups, especially the U.P.C., the Kumzse, and the Union 
Sociale Camerounaise, protested to the United Nations Visiting 
Mission of 1952 and to the Trusteeship Council over the retention 
of the dual electoral collége system, especially in view of its abolition 
in France’s other Trust Territory, Togoland.' The other change 
affecting Cameroun elections was the voting of a series of enactments 
by the French Parliament for the colonial territories which resulted 
in the enlargement of the Cameroun electorate from 40,000 in 
1946 (2,500 first collége) to about 530,000 in 1952.7 

In the elections of June 1951, Um Nyobé, the U.P.C. candidate 
for the National Assembly from the second electoral collége, was 
defeated, obtaining only 3,077 votes of the 16,950 cast in his cir- 
cumscription. In the March 19§2 elections to the Atcam, the U.P.C. 
entered lists of candidates in only four of the nineteen regions, none 
of which was successful. Jt was, in fact, impossible for any U.P.C. 
candidate to win an election during the post-war colonial period for the 

t U.N.T.C,, T/1110, p. 9; and U.N.T.C., T/L. 406, ‘Conditions in the Trust 
Territory of the Cameroons under French Administration’ (Working Papert 
prepared by the Secretariat), 28 Jan. 1954, pp. 8-10. 

* The available statistics on the number of Camerounians registered to vote, 
or who voted during this period, are not consistent. For example, the above 
— ptosis suggested by V. Le Vine. The comparable figures given by the 
254 Working Pero te Tetrhp Coun Sear ae 15896 8 9 
in 1947 ae ‘ Ss408 bi Yous: 952 Visiting Mission gives these figures a5 39: 
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simple reason that the French would not permit it. In 1952, for example, 
it became obvious that Um Nyobé, a Bassa, would win election to 
the Cameroun Assembly from his home town where his popularity 
was unrivalled. The colonial Administration immediately put into 
operation a campaign to sabotage the election through the efforts 
of its local officials, Bassa chiefs and fonctionnaires, as well as the 
Catholic hierarchy." All aspects of the electoral process—the dis- 
tribution of registration cards, representation on the electoral 
commissions, etc.—were carefully scrutinized to eliminate U.P.C. 
adherents and sympathizers. When finally Abbé Melone was 
declared the winner, not even U.P.C. opponents or members of the 
French colonial service could deny the travesty that had been 
perpetrated: ‘Right up to 1956, all the elections which took place in 
this region (Sanaga Maritime) were always falsified. In the elections 
of 1952, for example, it is Ruben Um Nyobé who should have been 
elected; the prospects of his opponent, M. l’Abbé Melone were 
clearly weak. But the Administration energetically supported Abbé 
Melone; Ruben Um Nyobé was declared defeated . . .’.? 

The French political tradition of engineering the defeat of ‘un- 
desirable’ political forces is a phenomenon that is well-known and 
well-documented. Brian Chapman describes in detail how this 
function became established as one of the chief duties of the pre- 
fectoral corps in France, during the half-century from 1816 to 
1879.3 This practice was also actively pursued throughout the French 
Union by France’s colonial officials. The Colonial Administration 
in Cameroun always put forward the claim, together with the Catho- 
lic hierarchy, that in doing all that was necessary to hinder the 
development of the U.P.C., it was acting to save Cameroun from 
the threat of communism. This is the same claim that was made by 
French Colonial officials involved in the falsifications of the electoral 
strength of R.D.A. sections in Niger, Sudan, the Ivory Coast, and 


Cf, La Voix du Cameroun, No. 7, Feb. 1952, and No. 8, Mar.—Apr. 1952. 

2 A, Owona, op. cit., p. 244. This argument was confirmed by Pierre Alexandre, 
a former French colonial official in Cameroun. 

3 Brian Chapman, Prefects and Provincial France (London, 1955), pp. 33-6. 

4 Cf. F. Ansprenger, op. cit., p. 101. R. S. Morgenthau, op. cit., pp. 201-2, 
describes in detail ‘the techniques French officials used to falsify the 1951 Ivory 
Coast elections’ which she claims ‘are worth examining since similar ones were 
used in other French-speaking territories . . .’. For the use in Cameroun elections 
of the whole range of techniques she describes, see the special supplement, 
‘Elections partielles pour l’Assemblée territoriale’, in La Voix du Cameroun, 


No. 15, May-July 1954. 
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Guinea.' A comparison of developments in Guinea and Cameroun 
is instructive in this connection. In 1950 there was a split between 
those R.D.A. sections which followed Houphouét-Boigny, President 
of the P.D.C.I. in Ivory Coast, in cutting ties with the French 
Communist party, and those which opposed this decision of the 
R.D.A. parlementaires. The U.P.C. was clearly among the latter; 
so also were the R.D.A. sections in Niger and Senegal. In the case 
of Guinea the situation was more nuanced. Although the P.D.G. 
did not formally oppose Houphouét-Boigny’s new policy of colla- 
boration with the French Government—as did the U.P.C.—it did 
not, however, give any vocal support to this new approach. After 
the 1954 elections in Guinea, which the P.D.G. (Parti Démocratique 
de Guinée) accused the Colonial Administration of deliberately 
falsifying, Ouezzin Coulibaly, then R.D.A. political director and a 
Senator from Ivory Coast, travelled to Guinea and attempted to use 
his influence and immunity as a parlementaire to get local French 
Officials to stop acting to bring about the electoral defeat of the 

P.D.G. To some extent he was successful. It is as part of this attempt 

to draw the P.D.G. away from its radical opposition to the French 

Administration, and, in return, to save the party from being cheated 

at the elections, that the decision to hold the 1955 meeting of the 

R.D.A. Comité de Coordination in Conakry, Guinea, can be under- 

stood.' In the case of the U.P.C., however, its unwillingness to accept 

the moderate policies of Houphouét-Boigny, coupled with the fact 

that it was prevented from having any of its leaders elected to the 

French National Assembly, meant that it was deprived of any 

means of influencing the repressive electoral policies of the French 

Administration in Cameroun. 

Before the United Nations the fact of the non-representation of 
the U.P.C. in the Cameroun Assembly was always a baffling problem. 
The U.P.C. claimed to be the most popular party in Cameroun and 
produced thousands of petitions to support its claim, yet it held not 
a single seat in the Atcam. At the Eleventh Session of the Trusteeship 
Council in July 1952, M. Watier, a special French Representative, 
declared that ‘the only party which is more or less national in 
character is the U.P.C. . . . [It is] the only party that has outside 
links of any importance and which is represented in every region of 
the territory.’* Then, after stating that the poor showing of the 

* R. S. Morgenthau, op. cit., p. 242. 
2 ULN.T.C., 11th Session, 447th Meeting, 16 July 1952, p. 9. 
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U.P.C. in the last elections demonstrated that although it was the 
most national it was clearly not the strongest party in Cameroun, 
M. Watier goes on to contradict himself by revealing that in fact 
the U.P.C. was the only authentic political party in the territory: 
‘Even the last elections for the Territorial Assembly were based on 
persons and not on ideas or parties, with the exception of the U.P.C., 
which presented its candidates on a U.P.C. platform. However, 
none of these candidates were elected and there are no party re- 
presentatives as such in the Territorial Assembly; the members are 
regional representatives and very often tribal or racial representa- 
tives, but not party representatives.’! 

In its policy of excluding the U.P.C. from gaining political re- 
presentation in Paris and the local Assembly, the French were con- 
tributing to the débfcle which later occurred. According to one 
commentator, ‘the dominant facts of Cameroun politics between 
1950 and 1955 were the growing strength of the U.P.C. in organization 
and publicity and its failure to register this strength in terms of votes’.? 
Put another way, the success of the Administration in conducting its 
elections ‘a l’algérienne’ rendered the U.P.C. more of a threat to the 
tenuous peace and order, since the U.P.C. continued its rapid develop- 
ment despite administrative hostility. This point was admitted by 
Robert Buron, French Minister of Overseas France who, recognizing 
the failure of this policy at the end of 1954, replaced Governor 
Soucadaux by Roland Pré. Here is his judgement of the nearly 
five years of Soucadaux’s administration: ‘He concealed everything— 
everything was arranged. Using corruption and police force they 
succeeded in keeping everything in order. Colonial domination was 
maintained with the support of the lamidos [in the north] and the 
chiefdoms in the south. . . . This policy would have later led to a 
catastrophe .. .’.4 

The next general elections were held in Cameroun in December 
1956, but at that time the U.P.C. had been banned by the French 
government since July 1955, and the French parliament refused to 
vote an amnesty law, submitted by the French government, that 


' Tbid., p. 10. 

2 E. Mortimer, France and the Africans 1944-1960 (London, 1969), p. 212. 

3 The rigging of elections by the French apparently reached its apogee in 
Algeria, hence the term ‘a /’algérienne’ used by Pierre Stibbe in an article on 
Cameroun and the U.P.C. in L’Observateur, 2 Apr. 1953. See a similar reference 
in W. Johnson, op. cit., p. 155 D. 

4 Personal interview with Robert Buron, Paris, 1971. 
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would have allowed U.P.C. members to participate in the election. 
According to the former correspondent of Le Monde: ‘If the am- 
nesty law had been voted in Paris within a time limit compatible 
with the start of the electoral campaign, and if the U.P.C. had found 
itself authorized to conduct its propaganda freely, it would un- 
doubtedly have obtained for its lists spectacular successes.’! 

Since the general elections during the 1950s were so replete with 
irregularities, charges of fraud and sabotage were constantly raised 
and in some cases a new ballot was ordered in some districts by the 
French Conseil d’Etat.2 On 4 April 1954, partial elections for the 
post of representative to the Atcam were held in the Mungo and 
Wouri regions. In the former, the U.P.C. candidate, Abel Kingué, 
was third out of a total of twenty candidates. As in all previous 
contests in which a U.P.C. candidate participated, the whole battery 
of disruptive tactics was again in evidence, including the heightening 
of ethnic divisions as the different Bamileke chiefdoms put forward— 
allegedly with administrative support—their own candidates.3 
Consequently, the doubly oppressed indigenous people of the Mungo 
were able to squeeze their candidate, Jean Ekwabi, through to 
victory in this congested field of Bamileke opponents. The election 
in the Wouri, however, where the major candidates were Soppo 
Priso and Dr. Douala Bell, brother of the deputy Alexander Bell, 
was to represent a unique departure in tactics for the U.P.C. pre- 
saging important future developments in Cameroun politics. 

The U.P.C. decided not to put up a candidate although the Wouri, 
which encompassed the city of Douala, was one of the main centres 


* G. Chaffard, Les Carnets secrets de la décolonisation, Vol. ii (Paris, 1967), 
p. 367. In fact, the only general election which gives a reasonable indication of 
the potential electoral strength of the U.P.C. took place in April 1960, after the 
granting of independence to the territory. Although by this time a split had 
occurred in the party between a ‘legal’ and a ‘revolutionary’ wing, and although 
the legal wing had emerged battered from a long guerrilla war, the results it 
achieved in the elections were remarkable: 91,000 votes in the eleven depart- 
ments where it put forward candidates; 60 per cent or more in three of these, 
Dja-et-Lobo, Sanaga Maritime, and Nyong-et-Kelle: as well as substantial 
votes in Kribi, and the Bamileke, Mungo, Wouri, and Nyong-et-Sanaga depart- 
ments. Cf. V. Le Vine, Political Parties and National Integration, p. 1§6. On the 
basis of these results, Le Vine suggests ‘it becomes crucial, therefore, to inquire 
into the basis of the party’s remarkable staying power during a period when it 
was unable to organize, or propagandize openly within the country’. 

2 Thus, in 10 of the 19 circonscriptions which comprised the territory, formal 
demands were submitted for the annulment of the elections of 20 Mar. 19§2. 
Cf. La Voix du Cameroun, Nos. 11-12, Dec. 1952-Feb. 1953. 

> Cf. La Voix du Cameroun, No. 15, May-July 1954. 
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of the party’s strength. Instead, the U.P.C. devoted its activities to 
supporting the candidature of Paul Soppo Priso. This decision on the 
part of the U.P.C. leaders was indicative of two complementary 
developments that were to emerge fully during 1955-6: the realiza- 
tion by the U.P.C. that it needed allies who could be enticed away 
from their position of collaboration with the French; and the 
recognition by some moderate politicians, such as Soppo Priso, of 
the organizational and mass strength of the U.P.C., and the need 
to establish the basis for dialogue and co-operation between them- 
selves and their more radical and extra-parliamentary opponents. 
The following carefully worded attempt by Um Nyobé to explain 
to the party militants the reasons for the new departure is quite 
instructive: 


We are in a period when it is important to work for the unity of Came- 
rounians of all walks of life, of all beliefs, of all tribes, around the national 
Camerounian question. Political agreement regarding this problem does 
not imply for all Camerounians the obligation to adhere or militate in 
the ranks of the U.P.C. Indeed, after reflection, we have at least noticed 
that Soppo Priso could have travelled to New York like Okala and Ninine 
to support French colonialism, something he did not do. We know that 
Soppo Priso is the old President-General of Jeucafra. But we adhered to 
Jeucafra when that was necessary... . 


In voting for Mr. Soppo Priso, we are voting for the man with whom it 
is possible for us to agree on the large problems of the country, unlike 
others [who] egotistically use their millions and those they receive from 
our public treasury for strictly personal ends. But also, in voting for 
Soppo Priso, we want to show him that the people will follow his parlia- 
mentary leadership very closely, as much within the bosom of the Terri- 
torial Assembly as within that of the Versailles Assembly or ‘Assembly 
of the French Union’.' 


Soppo Priso had long been groomed by the French as the Camer- 
ounian politician who would be their principal interlocuteur valable 
when the time finally arrived to devolve some measure of political 
autonomy on to Cameroun. But in this election their protégé had 
apparently covertly entered into electoral arrangements with the 
U.P.C. We can trace the emerging suspicion of a possible U.P.C.- 
Soppo Priso link in the writings of Dr. Aujoulat. In 1952, in an 
article excoriating Um Nyobé’s ‘presumptuous’ appearance before the 
United Nations, Aujoulat confessed to having briefly met Um Nyobé 


1 Cf. ‘Elections partielles pour I’Assemblée territoriale’, op. cit. 
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through the intercession of Soppo Priso.' While referring to the 
fact that Soppo Priso had ‘for a long time’ been acquainted with 
Um Nyobé and held a high opinion of him, he, Aujoulat, professed 
to be a great deal more suspicious of Um Nyobé since the only 
forces which had attacked him in Paris on behalf of Um Nyobé 
were the French Communist party and Gabriel d’Arboussier, 
‘returning from Peking, via Moscow’.? 

After the 1954 elections, while Aujoulat stated that he was willing 
to reserve his judgement as to the exact nature of the relationship 
between Soppo Priso and the U.P.C., he did not camouflage his 
suspicions: ‘The future, moreover, will enlighten us.’? And he did 
not have to wait long for, with the convocation of the Atcam after 
the elections, Soppo Priso decisively defeated Dr. Aujoulat in the 
voting among Atcam representatives to become the new President 
of the Cameroun Assembly. For the U.P.C. this was a clear victory 
for their cause: ‘It was an historic event, for never before has an 
autochthon acceded to a comparable post.’4 In the eyes of the U.P.C. 
there was at least a tacit quid pro quo for the important contribution 
they had made to the double success of Soppo Priso: ‘. .. Monsieur 
Soppo Priso knows himself that in accepting popular support he has 
contracted a heavy debt.’s It was now left to be seen how and when 
the new President would seek to repay it. 


INTER-TERRITORIAL AND EXTERNAL LINKS OF THE U.P.C. 


In its campaign to bring about an end to French colonial rule in 
Cameroun, the U.P.C. did not limit its activities to the struggle with- 
in Cameroun. From its inception in 1948, it constantly sought to 
develop other African and international bases of support. The most 
important of these links were those with the inter-territorial R.D.A.; 
the French Communist Party (P.C.F.), nationalist political move- 
ments in the adjoining British Cameroons, and the United Nations. 
Since the R.D.A. President, Houphouét-Boigny, refused to call any 
inter-territorial congresses of the R.D.A. or meetings of the Comité 
de Coordination for five years following the split in the R.D.A. in 
1950, the R.D.A. links of the U.P.C. became largely nominal. It 

' The article was entitled, ‘A propos d’une déception’, Le Cameroun de 
demain, No. 5, Feb. 19§2, p. I. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Cameroun de demain, No. 29, Apr. 1954. 


4 Jean-Paul Sendé, ‘Barométre politique’, Lumié - - 
5 La Voix du Cameroun, No. 14, Feb.-Apr. septa eae aa 
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can even be argued that these links acted to the detriment of the 
U.P.C. because, with the ideological split in the R.D.A., the U.P.C. 
became only one of three sections opposing the more powerful 
R.D.A. sections led by Houphouét-Boigny, and this isolation of the 
U.P.C. with the ‘extremists’ facilitated, and to a certain extent 
legitimized, France’s hostility towards it.' However, it should not be 
overlooked that the U.P.C. always considered itself to have re- 
mained faithful to the founding principles of the R.D.A., and 
considered the Houphouét-Boigny group to be the one which strayed 
from the path of radical anti-colonialism. Between 1950 and 1955 
therefore, the U.P.C. maintained its contacts with some R.D.A. 
leaders such as Gabriel d’Arboussier and constantly urged the R.D.A. 
leadership to call a meeting of the Comité de Coordination so that 
the dispute could be settled: 


Upon examining the situation of the R.D.A., especially after becoming 
aware of the open letter addressed to Houphouét-Boigny, President of the 
Comité de Coordination by Gabriel d’Arboussier, Secretary-General of 
the R.D.A., the Bureau [politique] has noticed with regret that the Comité 
de Coordination has never met in full session since the last R.D.A. Congress 
held in Abidjan from 2 to 6 January 1949. 

In spite of this situation, the Union des Populations du Cameroun 
congratulates itself for having remained in conformity with the anti- 
colonial principles confirmed and reinforced by that [R.D.A. Congress] of 
Abidjan... 

... the Bureau Politique of the U.P.C. earnestly demands of the Presi- 
dent of the Comité de Coordination and of the territorial sections that 
every effort be taken to bring about a full meeting of the Comité de 
Coordination as soon as possible. 

This meeting would have as its aim an objective examination of the 
present situation and that of our movement so that we can proceed, 
without passion or prejudice, with a critique and auto-critique of our work 
during these past three years, and decide on the necessary means for 
realizing the programme elaborated at the 1949 Congress.” 


The U.P.C. ties with Communist parties, and particularly the 
P.C.F., will be considered more closely in the following chapter 
when the political attitudes and ideology of the party are explored. 
Following Houphouét-Boigny’s repli stratégique, the alliance 


t Tt can even be argued that the expulsion of the U.P.C. from the R.D.A. at 
its Conakry Conference in July 1955 facilitated its subsequent banning by the 
French government just a few days later. 

2 La Voix du Cameroun, No. 9, Aug.—Sept. 1952. 
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(apparentement) between R.D.A. representatives in the metropolitan 
assemblies and the P.C.F. was dissolved. The U.P.C., however, 
maintained its ties with the P.C.F. because the P.C.F. was the only 
French political party which supported the U.P.C.’s radical critique 
of French colonialism; and also because the P.C.F. was the only 
external political force which provided the U.P.C. with at least 
two forms of assistance of which it was greatly in need. The first 
of these was the provision of legal counsel to help protect U.P.C. 
militants in Cameroun from the repressive actions of the Administra- 
tion. Secondly, since the R.D.A. deputies to the French National 
Assembly refused to act on behalf of the U.P.C., and the Cameroun- 
ian deputies to the Assembly were all fervent opponents of the U.P.C., 
it fell to the P.C.F. to question (interpeller) French Ministers on their 
policies in Cameroun as well as on their representations to the United 
Nations.' As mentioned above, when Um Nyobé was deliberately 
stalled in Paris for thirty-seven days with visa difficulties on his way 
to appear before the United Nations in 1952, it was only through 
the efforts of the French Communists that he was finally able to 
overcome this barrier. 


LINK WITH THE BRITISH CAMEROONS 


It appears that the contacts between the U.P.C. and political 
groups in the British Cameroons came about through the simul- 
taneous development of the idea of unification of the two Cameroons 
as an attractive political demand among politicians in both Cam- 
eroons. In 1947 Dr. Endeley, an aspiring politician in the British 
territory, formed the Cameroon Federal Union (C.F.U.), the first 
political organization in the British Cameroons. The main goal of 
Endeley was to achieve the establishment of an autonomous region 
of the British Cameroons within the Nigerian Federal Government. 
To this end he allied the C.F.U. with the French Cameroun Welfare 
Association, an organization consisting largely of Duala emigrants 
from French Cameroun who were currently advocating unification 
of the two Cameroons. Shortly after its formation in 1948, the 
U.P.C. also adopted the theme of unification which was then 
strongly advocated by the Ngondo and the Kumzse. In 1949, at the 
Kumba Conference of the Cameroon National Federation (C.N.F.); 
Endeley’s new organization, a resolution was passed supporting the 


™ Cf. Cameroun de demain, No. 5, Feb. 1952, p. 1. 
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idea of unification. Likewise, during that same year, memoranda were 
submitted to the 1949 U.N. Visiting Mission by both the U.P.C. and 
the C.N.F. demanding unification of the two Cameroons. It must 
be emphasized that at this time the idea of unification was largely a 
tactical element in the programmes of both parties. In the case of 
the C.N.F. it was seen as a means by which British Cameroonians 
could force from Nigeria and the British Government the more 
important concession of an autonomous region for the Southern 
Cameroons; and for the U.P.C. it was in part a strategic means 
of achieving its goal of a hearing before the United Nations and 
independence for French Cameroun.'! 

The idea of unification will be discussed more fully in the next 
chapter; here it is only being examined in the context of the links 
established between political parties of the two Cameroons. Perhaps 
the high point of this contact came in August 1951 with a multi- 
party conference at Kumba in the British Cameroons to which the 
U.P.C., the Ngondo, the Kumzse, and the Esocam were invited. At 
this Conference, those members of the C.N.F. who had broken with 
Dr. Endeley, partly for his having grown lukewarm on the whole 
unification idea, constituted themselves into the Kamerun Unified 
National Congress (K.U.N.C.). At the Kumba Conference of 
August 1951 the attending parties pledged themselves to work for 
the elimination of the ‘customs-cum-political’ frontier dividing them 
and for the political advancement of both sectors of the Cameroons.? 
Yet it was only at a second Conference held in December 1951, also 
at Kumba, that an attempt was actually made to set up a joint 
committee with the aim of grouping all the political movements, 
but one in which each organization would preserve its independence 
and organizational structure. But little was done to put this plan 
into operation for several reasons: political progress in the British 
Cameroons leading up to the 1954 establishment of a separate 
region in Nigeria rendered the U.P.C. connection less important to 
British Cameroonian political leaders; the other French Cameroun- 
ian political groups were wary of being dominated in such an associa- 
tion by the disciplined U.P.C. contingent; and the U.P.C. itself 


' Cf. Gardinier, United Nations Challenge, p. 62. For a full treatment of the 
Unification issue from its origins to its realization, see W. Johnson, op. cit., 
passim: 2 Claude Welch, op. cit., p. 178. 

1 ‘Intervention de Um Nyobé au Congrts de Kumba’, Kamerun United 
National Congress, Kumba, 14-17 Dec. 1951, Unification immédiate du Cameroun, 
Imprimérie spéciale des étudiants camerounals, p. 17. 
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turned its attention further outward to the United Nations, and 
inward to the 1952 elections in French Cameroun. In fact, the tenu- 
ous ties between the K.U.N.C. and the U.P.C. effectively disappeared 
with the merging of the K.U.N.C. and Endeley’s C.N.F. in 1953 
to form the Kamerun National Congress (K.N.C.). Yet the U.P.c. 
continued to emphasize the community of interest between the two 
territories, keeping alive the unification issue. At the Second Congress 
of the U.P.C. held at Eséka in the Sanaga-Maritime on 30 September 
1952, great stress was placed in the resolutions of the Congress on 
the ‘Reunification Idea’!: ‘Reunification and Independence’ became 
the slogan. 


LINKS WITH THE UNITED NATIONS 


In November 1951 the K.U.N.C. sent a telegram to the United 
Nations concerning frontier problems and the question of unifica- 
tion. This telegram had the effect of showing to the General Assembly 
that these questions were at issue in both Cameroons and not simply 
among U.P.C. stalwarts.? Shortly thereafter, the U.P.C.’s request 
to give an oral presentation of a petition before the U.N. General 
Assembly was granted, a successful outcome of its well-cultivated 
contacts with the British Cameroons’ political groups. This success 
of the U.P.C. also represented a significant development within the 
United Nations itself. David Gardinier gives an account of the 
struggle between the ‘anti-colonialists’ and the ‘colonialist countries’ 
at the end of World War II and the way in which this unresolved 
struggle became institutionalized in the structure of the United 
Nations. As he describes it, the granting of a series of hearings to 
U.P.C. spokesmen beginning in December 1952 marked a triumph 
for the ‘anti-colonialists’ over the ‘colonialists’.3 Before 1952 it was 
the Trusteeship Council which exercised supervision of French rule 
in Cameroun. However, since the colonial countries occupied one- 
half of the seats in the Trusteeship Council, they were always able 
to prevent the Council’s resolutions from being too critical of French 
administration in the trust territories. In 1951 the anti-colonial 
countries, which had greater influence in the Fourth Committee of 


* At this Conference the term ‘Reunification’ replaced that of ‘Unification’ 
thereby implying that there had been a ‘Kamerun’ nation emerging under 
Germans which was unjustly partitioned by the British and the French. 

* Cf. Gardinier, United Nations Challenge, Pp. 63. 

> Ibid., pp. 54-5. 
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the General Assembly on Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories (where each member of the U.N. had one representative), 
heard petitioners on the Ewe and Togoland unification question. 
According to Gardinier, ‘the hearings served to increase the anti- 
colonialists’ hostility towards both British and French policy and 
to convince them that unification was a very real issue in the Togo- 
lands’.' U.P.C. leaders, aware of the great attention the General 
Assembly had been paying to Togoland as a result of the Ewe 
unification question, hastened to submit a request to present an 
oral petition on the unification of the Cameroons. Similar demands 
had earlier been made to the Trusteeship Council but had been 
turned down at the request of the French government. This time, 
however, members of the Fourth Committee were less reluctant to 
by-pass the Trusteeship Council and exercise direct supervision over 
the administering authorities; and so the U.P.C. request was 
granted. 

With the granting of a hearing to Um Nyobé before the General 
Assembly in December 1952, the colonial Administration hastened 
to ensure that more moderate Cameroun political leaders would 
also be heard. These were Douala Manga Bell, currently a deputy 
in the National Assembly, and Charles Okala, Cameroun Senator 
in the Council of the Republic in Paris. But the Fourth Committee’s 
attention was focused on Um Nyobé, who delivered a strong attack 
on the French government which included the following arguments. 
First, the French government administered Cameroun in a similar 
fashion to its administration of its colonies in Africa, that is, with 
the intention of assimilating Cameroun into the French Republic. 
Second, the Trusteeship Agreement submitted by France in 1946 
for Cameroun was null and void because the Cameroun people had 
had no say whatever in its establishment; and furthermore, that 
Article 4 of this Agreement included the phrase that Cameroun 
should be ‘administered as an integral part of French Territory’,? 
which was contrary to the aims of the Trusteeship system. Third, a 
time-limit should be set in keeping with General Assembly resolu- 
tion 558 (VI) of 18 January 1952, which ‘invited the administering 
authorities to submit information in respect of the period of time 
in which it was expected that the Trust Territories would attain 


! Ibid., pp. 57-8. 
2 U.N.G.A., Fourth Committee, 7th Session, 309th Meeting, 17 Dec. 1952, 
Pp. 427. 
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independence’.' Finally, political reforms in Cameroun had been 
delayed too long by the French Government and these, when im- 
plemented, should be undertaken with the ultimate aim of re- 
unifying the Cameroons. 

Um Nyobé returned triumphantly to Cameroun. But if France 
had suffered a setback at the United Nations as a result of his visit, 
it was determined not to make any concessions to the U.P.C.’s 
new international prestige at home in the territory. Yet, what had 
earlier been a two-way contest between the U.P.C. and the French 
Administration became a three-way one, with the U.P.C.’s argu- 
ments against French ‘misrule’ in Cameroun finding verbal support 
in the resolutions passed by the U.N. General Assembly. As Um 
Nyobé later pointed out: ‘The United Nations is a legitimatizing 
element in our struggle.’ An important question to consider is 
the extent to which the U.P.C.’s reliance on the United Nations was 
too ‘idealistic’, or, as Georges Chaffard puts it, was based on a 
‘calcul chimérique’. Um Nyobé did recognize that it was difficult 
to obtain a decision from the Trusteeship Council that would be 
favourable to his movement in view of the strong representation on 
it of the colonial powers. Also, he did not regard all non-colonial 
nations in the United Nations as being necessarily anti-colonial 
in outlook.* At times, in fact, he directed strong criticism at the 
U.N. for being dominated ‘by the class spirit of the imperialist 
powers’ and suggested that the U.N. ‘could not be otherwise for us 
than what it was for the Koreans, the Tunisians, and the Moroc- 
cans’.s Nevertheless, just as he believed that although France was 
a colonial power it could eventually be forced to fulfil the anti- 
colonial objectives of the trusteeship system, so also he viewed the 
United Nations as an organization which could eventually serve the 
cause of anti-colonialism: “No, I do not believe only in the U.N. 
That I have always affirmed by spoken and written word in declaring 
that the solution to our problems depends above all on ourselves. 
But I consider that, in the realization of Kamerun’s independence, 
the U.N. has its responsibilities and we have ours. Thus, while 


" U.N.G.A., Fourth Committee, 7th Session, 309th Meeting, 17 Dec. 1952, 
p. 428. 2 Afrique France Presse — Outre-Mer, No. 2655, June 1955: 
3 Cf. Les Carnets secrets de la décolonisation, Vol. ii (Paris, 1967), PP- 347-* 
4 Thus Um Nyobé pointed out that it was the abstention of nationalist China 
(Formosa) which facilitated the refusal of his request to appear before the 
Trusteeship Council in 1954. Cf. La Voix du Cameroun, No.-1 5, May-July 1954- 
5 La Voix de l’ Afrique Noire, No. 2, Mar. 1954, p. 7. 
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assuming our responsibilities, we must at every instant, point out to 
the U.N. and the administering Powers theirs.”! 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RADICAL TRADE UNIONISM 


The actual links of the U.P.C. with the Union des Syndicats du 
Cameroun (U.S.C.C.) will be discussed in the following chapter and, 
in particular, the ways in which these links contributed to the U.P.C’s 
retention of a radical political ideology. Here, 1 am mainly concerned 
with providing a general sketch of the activities of the U.S.C.C. 
during the period of its close collaboration with the U.P.C. between 
1948 and 1956. During the first six months following the formation 
of the U.P.C. in April 1948, Um Nyobé was still devoting the greater 
part of his time to trade union activities in his position as sec- 
rétaire-général adjoint of the U.S.C.C.? In May of that year, he was 
joined by Jacques N’Gom who gave up his civil service position to 
devote himself full-time to trade union work. By the end of 1948, 
Um Nyobé had moved over to assume the leadership of the U.P.C., 
while N’Gom replaced him at the head of the U.S.C.C. 

In some respects, the U.S.C.C. was able to achieve more concrete 
successes than its political counterpart, the U.P.C., during this 
period. There were perhaps two main reasons for this: first, whereas 
the French Government was completely opposed to the political 
demands of the U.P.C., its colonial policy was more flexible on the 
issue of social and economic progress in the territories; and second, 
whereas the French succeeded in excluding the U.P.C. from the 
metropolitan and territorial political institutions, the U.S.C.C. 
was able to maintain a clear predominance over its rivals in all 
aspects of trade union work in the territory.? Just as French colonial 


1 R, Um Nyobé, ‘Les vraies solutions pour une détente politique et morale 
au Kamerun’, Inter-Afrique Presse, 20 June 1957, pp. 9-10. 

2 Many of the talents which Um Nyobé later demonstrated in his leadership of 
the U.P.C. were already evident in his trade union activities, such as his ability 
to present cogent expositions of complex issues, and his keen attention to detail. 
See for example his articles on the disadvantaged position of Cameroun fonc- 
tionnaires and on the use of the subscriptions from members of the union in 
Le Travailleur Camerounais, No. 19, 15 Apr. 1948. Even at the 1949 R.D.A. 
Congress in Treichville, Ivory Coast, Um Nyobé presented an address which 
mainly concerned labour problems in the colonial territories. Cf. Humanité, 
10 Jan. 1949. 

3 While the French continued to disregard the U.P.C.’s strength in the terri- 
tory as long as it prevented the party from achieving any electoral successes, the 
more direct system of representation employed in industrial relations enabled 
the U.S.C.C. to secure a seat on the metropolitan Economic and Social Council 
as well as on the local statutory committees including employers, trade unionists, 
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authorities encouraged the break between the R.D.A. and the 
P.C.F. in their African territories, they also promoted a similar 
division between the French C.G.T. and its local affiliated organiza- 
tions in these territories. However, this campaign by the French met 
with a less clear-cut success in the trade union field than in the poli- 
tical field, where most of the R.D.A. sections came to adopt the 
policy arranged between Houphouét-Boigny and the French 
Minister, Francois Mitterand.! In the case of Cameroun, the 
U.S.C.C. was able to defeat the attempt made by Charles Assalé 
to get the U.S.C.C. to declare its disaffiliation from the C.G.T. and 
the World Federation of Trade Unions (W.F.T.U.).? 

Other attempts by the Administration and European employers to 
weaken the C.G.T.-U.S.C.C.’s hold on the trade union movement 
in the territory usually met with limited success. In fact, the first 
attempt to attract militants away from the U.S.C.C. came with the 
establishment of the Confédération Francaise des Travailleurs 
Chrétiens (C.F.T.C.) in 1946 by members of the Catholic laity—and 
especially Dr. Aujoulat—in the area of Yaoundé. But the C.F.T.C. 
only achieved a minimal success in Cameroun since it failed seriously 
to challenge the stronghold of the U.S.C.C. in the main economic 
centre of the territory, Douala. It also appears that many Cameroun- 
ians of the Catholic faith, although they were willing to acquiesce to 
the Church’s urgings that they leave the U.P.C., were less willing 
to comply when these interventions concerned the Church’s oppo- 
sition to the U.S.C.C.* Furthermore, the efforts of the Catholics 
were hindered in this realm by the fact that many priests were so 
conservative in outlook that they opposed any form of trade union 
activity: ‘. .. many missionaries considered trade union activity as 


and administrators which the local Administration had to establish and where 


representation was roughly proportional to the size of each trade union’s 
membership. 


1 The success of the trade union radicals in resisting this campaign was 
demonstrated at the inter-territorial trade union Congress held in Bamako 
(Soudan) in October 1951 as acknowledged by the French Government itself. 
Cf. ‘Le Syndicalisme dans les territoires africains’, 22™* Bureau, Ministére de la 
France d’Outre-Mer, c. 1955, p. 7. 

2 La Voix du Cameroun, No. 9, Aug.—Sept. 1952, Pp. 3. 

3 Cf. Franz Ansprenger, op. cit., p. 194. The term chrétiens was subsequently 
changed to croyants. 

4 In a long letter to Monsignor Bonneau in Douala, a copy of which was sent 
to the High-Commissioner in Yaoundé, Jacques N’Gom cited numerous instances 
in which Catholic priests had brought pressure to bear on U.S.C.C. militants to 
leave the union. Cited in A. Eyinga, ‘Démocratie de Yaounde’, Pp. 45: 
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basically a mortal sin and even that of the C.F.T.C. as a “slight sin”; 
no wonder, then, that active Catholics also preferred to go directly 
to the C.G.T., which more than all others was growing stronger in 
the major economic city of Douala. . .’.! 

The Administration itself gave continuous support to the rivals 
of the U.S.C.C., such as the territorial branches of the C.F.T.C. 
and the C.G.T.—Force Ouvriére (C.G.T.-F.O.), as well as the Union 
des Syndicats Autonomes du Cameroun (U.S.A.C.).? The U.S.A.C. 
was set up by Charles Assalé after his split with the U.S.C.C. but 
remained largely inert until the arrest of numerous U.S.C.C. mili- 
tants after the events of May 1955.3 Often, the U.S.C.C. organizers, 
considered ‘revolutionary’ by the Administration, were treated with 
open hostility. Yet, despite this official opposition, the U.S.C.C. 
was able to achieve a far greater following than any of its rivals. 
In 1954, on the basis of the claims of the unions themselves, it was 
reported that the U.S.C.C. had 10,000 members, the C.F.T.C. 
4,000, the Force Ouvriére 4,000, and the U.S.A.C. 2,800.4 But these 
figures give a misleading assessment of the actual support given to 
these unions by the wage-earning population and the degree of 
vitality of their activities. A more informative set of statistics is that 
provided for the election of delegates by the workers in ninety-two 
firms in 1954 to represent them in dealings with their employers: 


Number of votes Number of delegates’ 


C.G.T.-U.S.C.C. 4,330 73 
CRTC. 310 a | 
C.G.T.-F.O. 186 4 
U.S.A.C, 56 I 


1 F. Ansprenger, op. cit., p. 194. 

2 According to G. Chaffard, for example, an important part was played by 
the High-Commissioner Soucadaux and the director of his cabinet, Georges 
Spénale, in the launching of the Force Ouvriére in Cameroun with the help of 
Alphonse Tonye. ‘Mais Alphonse manque de poids, devant Jacques N’Gom, et 
peut-étre aussi de bonne conscience, a vivre sur les fonds secrets’, op. cit., p. 354. 

3 Assalé may have worked briefly for the Force Ouvriére as well as the 
U.S.A.C., although the details of the extent of his trade union efforts are some- 
what obscure. See Ibid.; and Zang-Atangana, op. cit., p. 120. 

4 Pierre Chauleur, ‘L’industrialisation du Cameroun et ses perspectives’, 
Industries et Travaux d’Outre-Mer, No. 13, Dec. 1954, P. 743. This estimate of 
U.S.C.C. strength was clearly a conservative one, since even the Government 
itself gave the figure of 15,000 for U.S.C.C. membership. Cf. ‘Le Syndicalisme 
dans les territoires africains’, op. cit., p. 2. In the opinion of J. N’Gom, the 
U.S.C.C. comprised 80 per cent of the organized workforce in Cameroun. Cf. 


La Voix du Cameroun, No. 13, Sept. 1953, P-2- ; 
5 Since there were 7,474 workers in these enterprises entitled to vote of whom 
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The leading position of the U.S.C.C. in Cameroun trade unionism 
was most evident in the variety of activities pursued by the union 
both in the territory and internationally. As a confederation of 
several trade unions, the U.S.C.C. grouped within its organization 
building workers, dockers, civil servants, employees in the private 
sector, casual workers on the railway, agricultural labourers, and 
even teachers and attendants at the schools and hospitals of the 
Protestant missions. Constant pressure from the union was exerted 
on a wide variety of issues, from such fundamental matters as 
wages, hours, and conditions of work, to demanding an end to the 
immigration of Europeans of low qualifications, and campaigning 
against the insulting tutoiement of Camerounian civil servants and 
other employees by whites.' Occasionally, the union resorted to 
strike action, but this was a weapon of very limited use in view of the 
low level of specialization of many workers and the constantly 
rising rate of unemployment. 

In the decade between 1945 and 1955, one of the overriding con- 
cerns of the U.S.C.C. was the campaign for the establishment of a 
more advanced labour code by the French Government. As early as 
July 1945 the U.S.C.C. was one of the territorial unions in French 
Africa which criticized the inadequacies of the recently voted Code 
of 18 June 1945.2 In co-operation with the French C.G.T. and its 
other affiliates in French Africa, this campaign was intensified until 
15 December 1952 when the French Assembly finally approved a 
more progressive bill. The white settlers in the territories, who, with 
4,773 were affiliated to a trade union, this sample gives the U.S.C.C. over 90 


per cent of the organized workforce, and over 60 per cent of the total workforce. 


Cf. ‘Douala et la Région du Wouri’, Chroniques d’Outre-Mer Etudes et Informa- 
tions, No. 22, Feb. 1956, p. 19. 


* The union’s newspaper, Le Travailleur Camerounais, between the years 1948 
and 1954 gives greater details of the variety of U.S.C.C. activities. For an 
extensive article which summarizes the many demands of the union see, La Voix 


du Cameroun, No. 13, Sept. 1953, pp. 1-2; and Mayoa Beck, ‘Les Luttes ouvriéres’, 
La Voix du Cameroun, No. 5, Feb. 1952, p. 2. 


2 Cf. V. T. Le Vine, op. cit., p. 143. 


3 Le Travailleur Camerounais, No. 43, Nov.—Dec. 1952, pp. 2-3. See also 
J. N’Gom, ‘La lutte des travailleurs Camerounais pour une juste et rapide 
application du code du travail’, La Voix du Cameroun, No. 13, Sept. 1953» 
pp. 1-2. Some of the provisions of the new act called for an end to racial dis- 
crimination and the use of forced labour, for the establishment of a less pater- 
nalistic system of industrial relations through the establishment of joint em- 
ployers—unions statutory committees, for the supervision of labour conditions 


by Inspecteurs du Travail, and finally, for the establishment of collective 
agreements. 
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the support of their metropolitan allies, had successfully resisted 
the passage of this law for four years, now turned their attention to 
preventing its full implementation.’ In the absence of a determined 
policy to implement the bill by the Cameroun administration, the 
large and relatively powerful white community was able to circum- 
vent most of the stipulated reforms in industrial relations.2 When, 
for example, the Administration finally set up in April 1953 the 
Commission Consultative Territoriale du Travail (C.C.T.T.), re- 
quired under the new law, it so distributed the seats as effectively to 
neutralize the power of the U.S.C.C.3 Furthermore, no attempt was 
made to draw up the all-important collective agreements required 
by the new Code until the social tension and frustration had reached 
such a dangerous pitch among the Camerounian workforce in 
1955 that the Administration was obliged to embark on a hurried 
search for palliatives.* The persistent agitation of U.S.C.C. militants 
during these years over the failure of the colonial Administration to 
implement progressive changes paralleled—and perhaps aggravated 
—the frustration that their U.P.C. comrades were simultaneously 
experiencing. 


U.P.C.: CENTRE OF CAMEROUN POLITICS 


Despite the exclusion of the U.P.C. from the territorial and metro- 
politan political institutions, it is clear that the U.P.C. was at the 
centre of Cameroun politics during the years 1952-4. In a letter to 
the Fourth Committee in support of Um Nyobé’s 1952 visit, there is 
the following claim: 


The Territorial Assembly has no political power, its function being 
solely to settle budgetary, economic and social questions. . . . The Atcam 


' For the efforts to impede passage of the bill in Paris, see R. S. Morgenthau, 
op. cit., p. §8. For the campaign in Cameroun see F. Pain, op. cit., p. 145; and 
Le Travailleur Camerounais, No. 43, Nov.—Dec. 1952, pp. 2-3. 

2 The colonial Administrations apparently varied from territory to territory 
in their willingness to implement the new act. In the case of Cameroun, they 
were clearly very reluctant to do so. Cf. B. Porcher, ‘L’Africanisation des cadres 
au Cameroun’, Enfom, No. 23, 1955-6, pp. 31 ff.; Le Monde, 26 June 1954, 
Pp. 5; and the many protests launched by the U.S.C.C. in Le Travailleur Came- 
rounais, No. special, 27 Aug. 1954, and No. 15, 15-30 June 1954. 

3 The 24 seats were divided in the following way: 12 to the employers, 5 to 
the U.S.C.C., 2 each to the C.F.T.C. and the F.0., one to the U.S.A.C., and 
one each to two trade unions restricted to European workers. B. Porcher, op. cit., 
P. 35; and La Voix du Cameroun, No. 13, Sept. 1953, p. 2. 

* B. Porcher, op. cit., p. 35. 
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of 1952-7 is not competent to deal with political questions on behalf of 
the Camerounian people. So long as the Atcam is concerned exclusively 
with budgetary, economic and social questions, the U.P.C., the national 
liberation movement, will fill a great gap; the lack of political representa- 
tion of the Camerounian people both in the local government and in the 
United Nations." 


The fact that the Fourth Committee continued to allow U.P.C. 
leaders to present their case before it was an implicit acceptance of 
the U.P.C.’s thesis that if the elected representatives in the territorial 
Assembly had no authority to act on political questions, then this 
right could not be reserved to them when it involved representations 
to the United Nations. Moreover, it must be emphasized that 
although the U.P.C. was finally forced to adopt a policy of violence 
in pursuit of its political ends, all along its intention was certainly 
not to by-pass the political institutions of the territory. The U.P.C. 
constantly urged the reforming of these institutions—and the 
elections on which they were based—to enable them to represent all 
the political forces of the territory, and not simply those sympathetic 
to French colonial rule: 


My friends and I have never thought, even less supported, the idea that 
the Atcam was a sham as an institution. An assembly can only become a 
sham if the entire majority of its members have been elected by means of 
fraud, pressure, corruption etc. . . . We have certainly fought for the 
replacement of an Atcam without political powers by a parliament 
authorized to make Kamerunian laws, all the Kamerunian laws, but that 
does not mean that we consider the Atcam as such a sham, for even a 


parliament can be a sham if it is elected under the conditions that I have 
described. 


An interesting case in point that demonstrates how little the 
elected Atcam was fully representative of the variety of political 
opinions in the country was the fact, pointed out by Um Nyobé to 
the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly in December 1953 
that none of the three parties which had sent representatives to the 
United Nations debate on the political future of Cameroun, namely, 
the U.P.C., the Esocam, and Indecam, were currently represented 
in the Cameroun Assembly. Replying before the Committee to the 
accusation made that the U.P.C. was not qualified to speak for the 


1 U.N.G.A., A/C. 4/218 
U.P.C. Committee. 


2 R. Um Nyobé, Inter-Afrique Presse, 20 June 1957, 


/Add. 1, p. 7. This letter appears to be from a local 


p.7- 
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Cameroun people, Um Nyobé stated: ‘. . . all the members of other 
parties which opposed the U.P.C. before the Fourth Committee 
had been defeated in the election. If no one who had been defeated 
in the election could represent the people of the territory, then only 
the Administration could represent them since it was virtually 
impossible to win an election without Administrative support.’! 
Following Um Nyobé’s first visit to the United Nations in 1952, 
the U.P.C. proceeded to multiply its activities and its demands. 
Thousands of petitions were sent to the U.N. during the following 
two years criticizing every conceivable aspect of French Administra- 
tion. The aim of the U.P.C. was to have the U.N. General Assembly 
act as a pressure-group, a lever, prying more and more political 
reforms from the French and finally, it was hoped, independence. 
By constantly informing the United Nations of France’s non- 
fulfilment of its resolutions concerning Cameroun, the party leader 
hoped to achieve three things: to discredit the French Administra- 
tion; to reveal the extent to which the Cameroun representatives in 
the powerless Atcam were ‘lackeys’; and to force the United Nations 
to intervene more directly to quicken the pace of political advance- 
ment in Cameroun. On 18 January 1952 the General Assembly 
passed a resolution requesting that the administering authorities 
indicate in their annual reports the steps taken to advance the trust 
territories to self-government or independence. This request the 
French failed to fulfil. A second resolution of 9 December 1953 
repeated the request of 1952, and more specifically, asked for a report 
of the measures taken towards satisfying the political aims of the 
Trusteeship system, including: 

(a) the consultations made in each trust territory regarding political 


autonomy; 
(b) the creation in each trust territory of representative organs, legisla- 


tive and executive, and the extension of their powers; 
(c) the instituting in each trust territory of adult universal suffrage and 


direct elections.” 
None of the above did the French undertake in Cameroun until 
more than three years later, after the banning of the U.P.C. 
As a result of the U.P.C.’s U.N. connection, and the plain fact 
that France’s policy in Cameroun was, as the U.P.C. claimed, at 
! U.N.G.A., Fourth Committee, 394th Meeting, 5 Dec. 1953, P. 533. 
2R. Um Nyobé, ‘Oi en est le nationalisme camerounais, Cahiers Inter- 
nationaux, No. 64, Mar. 1955, P- 83- 
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complete variance with the stated intentions of the Trusteeship 
system, France’s dismissal of the U.P.C. as a mere communist 
group of Camerounian malcontents became less convincing both 
in the U.N. and Cameroun. Ina letter to the Governor of Cameroun, 
André Soucadaux, on 27 April 1954, the U.P.C. leaders proposed 
the creation of a local assembly in each subdivision, a political 
reform long urged by the General Assembly.! According to Um 
Nyobé, ‘in the discussion which we had with the members of the 
Assembly (the Atcam) we noticed that the majority approved 
our proposals, but that they lacked the necessary courage to take a 
position publicly’.2 Even in its advocacy of this measure, the U.P.C. 
found itself virtually alone. There were other politicians belonging 
to the U.S.C. or B.D.C. who demanded political reforms, but they 
proposed these reforms while at the same time strongly supporting 
France’s over-all policy towards Cameroun. Their demands were 
consequently unconvincing since France’s over-all policy towards 
Cameroun before 1956 was the assimilation of the trust territory 
with that of France’s overseas territories into the French Union, 
and the very reason why it did not countenance the devolution of 
political autonomy on to Camerounians. 

On 7 March 1954, at a general meeting in Cameroun, the U.P.C. 
put forward its political programme, very much in keeping with the 
General Assembly’s resolutions: a referendum on the question of 
unification in both territories; the putting into effect of the U.N. 
resolutions of 1952 and 1953 concerning the setting of a time limit 
for the accession to independence; the expansion of rural communes 
in the form of Assemblies elected on the basis of universal suffrage 
and a single collége; the election of a Legislative Assembly; and the 
creation of an elected government council—all these reforms to 
apply to both Cameroons.3 However, on all these demands, the 
French were unwilling to budge; and when they finally decided to 
proceed with some long-delayed reforms, beginning with the ex- 
pansion of rural communes early in 1955, these reforms were 


* Um Nyobé, ‘Ou en est le nationalisme camerounais’, op. cit., p. 85. In fact, 
Governor Soucadaux himself claimed to have sought the establishment of com- 
mittees of a similar nature, but that his efforts were blocked through the 
pressure of representatives of the first electoral collage on the Colonial Ministry 
in ie Personal interview, Paris, 1971. 

2 Tbid. 

* La Voix du Cameroun, No. 14, Feb.-Apr. 1954, p. 1. These reforms were, 


in fact, very similar to the ones eventually implemented by France throughout 
French Africa after passage of the Loi-Cadre of June ink . 
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accompanied by a concerted campaign to silence the U.P.C. chal- 
lenge. 

The two years from the beginning of 1953, when Um Nyobé 
returned from his first visit to the United Nations, until the end of 
1954, when Governor Soucadaux, a cautious U.P.C. opponent, was 
replaced by the dynamic but incautious Roland Pré, can be seen as 
two years of persistent campaigning by the U.P.C. matched by two 
years of unwillingness by the French Administration to concede 
any ground to it. Thus, Cameroun became the scene of an in- 
creasingly tense political situation with two unyielding forces, the 
Administration and the U.P.C., competing within the same body 
politic. 


CHAPTER 7 


U.P.C.: Party of Cameroun Nationalism 


THROUGHOUT U.P.C. publications, the party leaders often referred 
to the U.P.C. more broadly as the Mouvement National Camerounais. 
In a now classic fashion, they regarded their party as an instrument 
in the fight for Cameroun independence as well as the embodiment 
in embryo of the future Cameroun nation. In the course of this 
chapter, it will be shown how this duality was manifested in the 
U.P.C.’s political programme, its organizational structure, and the 
activities it adopted in the course of its struggle. Unfortunately, 
however, the special circumstances of the U.P.C.’s struggle oblige us 
to concentrate our attention on the strictly political activities pursued 
by the party, leaving to future researchers the task of unearthing the 
more broadly cultural aspects of this national resurgence. Anyone 
who has lived through or closely studied a nationalist movement is 
immediately aware of the important part often played by the more 
popular aspects of cultural revival in such movements. The songs, the 
rhymes, the chants, the parodies are usually important elements in 
such Jevées en masse. In the case of Cameroun, however, such 
material is not readily available. 

The reasons for this dearth of information have nothing to do with 
the putative abilities of Camerounians in these domains, as the 
internationally famous names of such Camerounian writers and 
musicians as Mongo Beti, Francis Bebey, and Manu Dibango im- 
mediately indicate. The explanation I would give for this situation 
is as follows. The U.P.C. never enjoyed a moment of relaxation. 
As was earlier demonstrated, even to obtain legal recognition in 
1948 the party organizers had to undertake an arduous struggle 
against the French. Moreover, the fact that the colonial Administra- 
tion continually tightened the screws on the party, as each succeeding 
turn failed to bring about the desired slackening of its vitality, 
meant that whatever cultural features did enter the party’s lexicon 
tended to reflect the bitterness of this conflict.! Further, unlike most 


1 See ‘Les 10 commandements des travailleurs africains’, La Voix du Cameroun, 
No. 13, Sept. 1953. 
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major nationalist parties which emerged in Africa, the U.P.C. 
failed to inherit power and thereby lost the opportunity of retro- 
actively romanticizing and glorifying its heroic struggle. 

By the time the French were prepared to relinquish the forefront 
of the political stage in this territory, Camerounians of an even 
more anti-upéciste hue were rising to take their place. One of the 
chief targets of colonial administrators and their indigenous suc- 
cessors in the unceasing repression of the movement was always the 
archives of the party. Every illegal raid on the homes and offices of 
upécistes meant more of the party’s documents seized and destroyed. 
To add to the bleakness of this picture, the life of the militants sous 
maquis after 1955 was not conducive to the retention of written 
documents as these represented prima facie proof of membership in 
a banned organization and direct passports to prison. It is still to be 
hoped, however, that the day will come when those whose memories 
of these years are still vivid will enjoy the freedom to draw on these 
memories for the new Camerounian generation, and demonstrate in 
what ways, however recondite, Camerounian patriots were able to cele- 
brate their people’s struggle against an unyielding foreign oppressor. 


THE U.P.C. POLITICAL PROGRAMME 


We have already seen in earlier chapters how a national spirit 
first emerged among the Duala intelligentsia during the course of 
their numerous conflicts with the French colonial Administration. 
This spirit gained considerable impetus during World War II when 
Camerounians from diverse parts of the territory were allowed to 
hold reunions under the auspices of the French-inspired Jeucafra 
movement. Both the Jeucafra and its more clearly anti-colonial 
successor, the Racam, shared certain concerns: an opposition to the 
gross iniquities of the colonial system, and a demand for the greater 
participation of Camerounians in the economic and political affairs 
of the territory. The demands of these two groups for broad struc- 
tural changes in French rule were adopted by the U.P.C. In a 
petition submitted to the Visiting Mission of the United Nations 
in November 1949, the U.P.C. listed nineteen of these demands, 
including proposals for various political reforms, for the industrializa- 
tion of the territory and the protection of the economic interests of 
Camerounians, and for improvement in such matters as education 
and the health services." 
! For the full petition, see La Voix du Cameroun, No. 10, Oct.-Nov. 1952. 
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The U.P.C. challenge to French rule which emerged between 
1948 and 1950 rested on the argument that Article 4 of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement, concluded between France and the United Nations on 
13 December 1946, stated that France would administer Cameroun 
as ‘an integral part of French territory’, whereas Article 60 of 
the French Constitution stipulated that only France’s overseas 
territories and departments were included in the French Republic 
and, furthermore, indicated that Cameroun, a Trust territory, was 
admitted as a member of the French Union as an associated terri- 
tory... Um Nyobé argued that France, with the aim of bringing 
about the assimilation of Cameroun into the French Republic, 
had created a ‘specious concept, that of “‘associated territory” which 
had no juridical definition, either in the Constitution or in any other 
legal act, French or international’; and, consequently, ‘since the 
status of the associated territories had not been defined in the 
Constitution, Cameroun had been skilfully assimilated with the over- 
seas territories and thus incorporated in the French Republic.’3 
Um Nyobé’s first testimony before the Fourth Committee was made 
even more telling when he referred to Article 61 of the French 
Constitution as stipulating that ‘the position of each associated 
state depended on the act defining the relationship with France’.+ 
Yet, as he was able to show, not only had no such act been promul- 
gated (the only existing one being between the French Government 
and the United Nations) but the Cameroun Territorial Assembly 
‘was not competent to negotiate an act defining the relations between 
Cameroun and France’.s : 

Another of Um Nyobé’s crucial arguments was that the Cameroun 
delegates, Dr. Aujoulat and Douala Manga Bell, sent by France to 
the United Nations in 1946 to support the Trusteeship Agreement 
it had submitted, had lied when they reported to the United Nations 
that the French proposal had been widely publicized in Cameroun 
and had obtained the overwhelming support of the Cameroun 
people. Um Nyobé bitterly attacked Aujoulat’s statement to the 
U.N. that ‘We went even further and greatly publicized the Agree- 


* Cf. Um Nyobé’s address before the Kumba Conference, reprinted in Unifica- 
tion Immédiate du Cameroun, p. 12. 

2 Um Nyobé, ‘Rapport présenté au deuxiéme congrés statutaire de I’Union 
des Populations du Cameroun’ (U.P.C. brochure), 29 Sept. 1952, p. 34. 

* U.N.G.A., Fourth Committee, 309th Meeting, 17 Dec. 1952, p. 426. 

4 Ibid., pp. 426-7. 

5 Ibid. 
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ment among the indigenous populations. The texts were officially 
disseminated, they were extensively discussed by the people in public 
meetings. They received their approval, which was quite correctly 
manifested in Cameroun by the triumphant election of the candidate 
who had worked for the success of these projects at the United 
Nations.’* As was earlier demonstrated, Douala Manga Bell had 
criticized the French Government early in 1946 for not including 
himself and Dr. Aujoulat in the discussions regarding the inclusion 
of Cameroun under the Trusteeship system.? Finally, Um Nyobé 
derided the fact of Cameroun representation in the French National 
Assembly as being wholly in contradiction with the intended spirit 
of the Trusteeship system. Whereas the goal of this system was to 
prepare the Trust territories for self-government or independence, 
the representation of Camerounians in the French Parliament, he 
argued, could only be justified on the basis of the assimilation of 
Cameroun into the French Republic. 

The fact that the crux of the U.P.C. political challenge to French 
rule rested on constitutional arguments of the seriousness of the 
above was the reason for Um Nyobé being granted hearings on 
three separate occasions before the General Assembly. He was later 
able to ridicule the French Administration which had stated as a 
weak retort to his arguments that the reason the Cameroun people 
had not been consulted on the Trusteeship Agreement was because 
they were not sufficiently advanced to be consulted, which made 
nonsense of the original French claim that the Agreement was in 
order because the Cameroun people had agreed to it.* Such an 
argument by the French also prejudiced the credibility of Aujoulat’s 
and Manga Bell’s earlier testimony about the widespread support 
the Agreement had supposedly received among the Cameroun people. 
That the U.P.C.’s ‘brief’ was a telling indictment of French rule in 
Cameroun can be seen in this statement by the Indian representative 
in the General Assembly in 1953 whose perceptiveness was tragically 
confirmed by subsequent developments: ‘a territory administered 

1 Um Nyobé, ‘Objectifs immédiats du mouvement national camerounais’, 


Cahiers Internationaux, No. 53, Feb. 1954, Pp. 78. _ 
2 Um Nyobé, who may not have been aware of this damaging admission 
made earlier by Douala Manga Bell, himself retorted that the election of Bell 
to the French Parliament could not be taken as providing him with a mandate 
to support the French i aga aa since this question was never at 
i ing hi idacy for the seat. 
an Sr Rccn eines Cialis, 309th Meeting, 17 Dec. 1952, p. 427. 
+ Um Nyobé, Cahiers Internationaux, No. 53, P- 78. 
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as “an integral part” would not be able to achieve its independence 
[other] than by an act of violence, that is to say, an armed 
revolt.’! 

In its representations to France and the United Nations, the U.P.C. 
made three fundamental political demands: immediate unification, 
the setting of a time-limit for independence, and the ‘reconsideration 
—or more precisely the determination—of the relations between 
Cameroun and the French Union within the framework of non- 
assimilation and non-integration’.2 The area in which the U.P.C.’s 
demands found a ready echo in the United Nations, even, it must 
be added, among some of France’s colonial allies in the Trusteeship 
Council, concerned the unwillingness of the French to proceed with 
political reforms on both the national and local levels in Cameroun. 
The 1952 United Nations Visiting Mission in Cameroun noted 
that the decree of 25 October 1946 of the French Parliament, 
establishing the Representative Assembly of Cameroun, ‘provided 
for the enactment of laws to determine the Assembly’s form’.3 
However, on 6 February 1952, when such a law was finally passed 
by the French Parliament, it had the effect only of changing the name 
of the Assembly and increasing its membership from forty to fifty 
members, but left the Assembly’s limited powers unchanged. 
The other Administering Authorities in the Trusteeship Council 
did not come to the defence of France on this question of political 
reforms, and tacitly disapproved of France’s persistence in regarding 
the ultimate goal of trusteeship as being ‘self-administration’ and 
not self-government. 

On the level of local government, France was also rebuked by 
many U.N. delegates for its delay in the establishment of local 
elective councils. In 1952 France established twelve mixed rural 
communes, only partly elective in nature; and added nine urban 
mixed communes to the two already existing.’ The U.P.C.’s demand 
that all these communes should be elected on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage and a single electoral roll, and that they should 


1 La Voix du Cameroun, No. 16, Aug.—Sept. 1954, p. I. 

2 Um Nyobé, Cahiers Internationaux, Feb. 1954, Pp. 75. 

3 U.N.T.C., T/1110, Supplement no. 5, p. 9. 

* Gardinier, United Nations Challenge, p. 56. 

$ For details of these communes mixtes in Senegal—where they had been 
established prior to World War IIl—and the rest of French Africa, where they 
only came into existence after the war, see K. Robinson, ‘Political Development 
in French West Africa’, Africa in the Modern World, pp. 149 and 158-9. 
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be extended throughout the country, found ready support in the 
General Assembly. Yet it was only in April 1955, when the Ad- 
ministration was alarmed at the extensive implantation of the U.P.C. 
local committees, that an attempt was made to create village coun- 
cils, and more mixed rural communes and municipal councils in 
Cameroun. In the opinion of the U.P.C., the unwillingness of the 
French to extend some measure of self-government on the local 
level—as on the national level—stemmed from their desire to dis- 
regard the spirit of the Trusteeship system and maintain their 
colonial rule in Cameroun. It was felt that the only way the French 
could preserve the ‘fiction’ that its rule met with the agreement of 
the Cameroun people was in so structuring the territory’s institu- 
tions as to give a semblance of participation to individuals unlikely 
to challenge that rule: ‘. .. a halt should be put to the anti-democratic 
policy of nomination, such as nominated municipal commissions, 
nominated chiefs or mayors, nominated councils of notables .. . 
etc. This nomination undertaken by the colonial authority is made 
among the underlings of the colonialists [who are] incapable of 
upholding a point of view contrary to that of their masters.’! 


THE REUNIFICATION IDEA 


One aspect of the U.P.C.’s programme which deserves special 
emphasis was its demand for the unification of the British and 
French sectors of Cameroun. In earlier chapters I discussed the sig- 
nificance for Cameroun nationalism of the fact of German rule 
before the outbreak of World War I, and the consequent partition 
of the territory between the conquering allies, Britain and France, 
in 1916. It was also shown that the idea of unification provided 
the basis for contacts between the U.P.C. and political groups in the 
British Cameroons. The inconvenience caused by the division of the 
Cameroons was most evident in the case of the Bamileke who were 
separated by the frontier from the Grassfields people of the British 
Cameroons to whom they are closely related.? In a different sense 
the Duala can also be said to have been affected since a Duala 
community transcending the frontiers had continued to exist despite 
the 1916 partition. The U.P.C.’s espousal of the goal of unification 


¥ La Voix du Cameroun, No. 16, Aug.—Sept. 1954, p. 3. 
2G. R. Horner, ‘Togo and the Cameroon’, Current History, Vol. xxxiv, 
No. 198 (Feb. 1958), p. 88. 
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was first mainly directed at gaining the support of the Kumzse and 
Ngondo. By 1952, although the U.P.C. had already lost the support 
of both of these groups, it had become even more committed to the 
idea of unification owing to its success in gaining a hearing before 
the General Assembly largely on the strength of this demand. At the 
U.P.C. Eséka Congress on 29 September 1952, Um Nyobe apotheo- 
sized the idea of unification: ‘Speaking in a Christian manner, the 
whole world recognizes that Gop created a single CAMEROUN, that is 
the point of departure’, and that ‘Unification constitutes a first 
step towards independence’.? 

It is noteworthy that the reunification idea—the idea of a pre- 
existing Cameroun nation and people that was partitioned by the 
British and the French in 1916—owed the insistence with which the 
U.P.C. proclaimed it to the hope of influencing the United Nations; 
but this idea, as a political imperative, took greater hold among the 
Cameroun people and politicians than among the United Nations’ 
delegates, even in the Fourth Committee. In 1949 the first Trustee- 
ship Council Visiting Mission dismissed petitions from the U.P.C. 
and political groups of the British Cameroons on the grounds that 
unification was not a real issue in both territories. In 1952 a similar 
report was submitted by the Visiting Mission. Each time Um Nyobé 
appeared before the United Nations, France produced Camerounian 
delegates to ridicule the notion of reunification. Yet, despite the 
fact that the idea of the reunification of the Cameroons never really 
took hold in the United Nations;? that all U.P.C. political 
opponents for many years vehemently deprecated the notion; and 
that interest in the idea waned among political groups in the British 
Cameroons as they achieved their more important goals of political 
autonomy and a greater share in the national resources in Nigeria; 
the idea still won the fervent support of the Cameroun people to the 
point where independence became unacceptable to them without 
unification. Today the Cameroons are unified, and for this achieve- 
ment the U.P.C. deserves full credit in having implanted in the minds 
of all Camerounians, even its political opponents, the idea of re- 
unification as a necessary concomitant of Cameroun independence. 
im Nyobé, “Rapport présenté au deuxiéme congrés statutaire’, pp. 26 and 

* According to Gardinier, because of complications which arose in the 


case of Togoland, anti-colonialists in the U.N. ‘were careful to avoid hasty 


nie on the Cameroon reunification question’, United Nations Challengé, 
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THE RADICAL NATIONALISM OF THE U.P.C. 


It is necessary to consider the charge constantly made by the French 
Administration and other opponents of the U.P.C. in Cameroun 
that the party was a mere offshoot of ‘international communism’ 
before examining the political and social attitudes adopted by the 
party leaders in the course of the struggle for unification and in- 
dependence. As was said earlier, many of the U.P.C. leaders— 
as the leaders of other sections of the R.D.A.—had been trained in 
Marxist analysis and radical trade unionism during the immediate 
post-war years. Although most of the other R.D.A. sections severed 
their links with the P.C.F. after 1950, the U.P.C. retained these 
contacts. Furthermore, as a result of the active participation of the 
U.P.C.’s trade union ally in Cameroun, the U.S.C.C., in C.G.T.- 
sponsored activities in Paris and those of the W.F.T.U. interna- 
tionally, the U.P.C. was exposed to Marxist trade union as well as 
political influence. 

But was the U.P.C. a communist party? The kind of information 
that is usually adduced to prove this point is very circumstantial: 
‘Participation in a number of peace conferences, world youth festi- 
vals, and W.F.T.U. congresses; the use of Marxist language in its 
petitions and publications; an organizational structure resembling 
Communist parties in eastern Europe and south-eastern Asia.’! 
At a meeting of the Trusteeship Council in February 1954, the Syrian 
delegate was moved to comment: ‘It seemed strange that attendance 
at a peace congress should be considered a subversive activity, 
particularly when a number of non-communist delegates had been 
present at the congresses in question.’? Despite their vigorous denials, 
the U.P.C. leaders were never able to silence the charge made against 
them of being communist. When, for example, plans were being made 
at Bogor, Indonesia, for the convening of the famous Afro-Asian 
Bandoeng Conference in 1955, the immediate concern of the U.P.C. 
was to point out that this anti-colonial conference was not essentially 
communist in composition.3 

There are three basic respects in which the U.P.C.’s attitude 
towards its links with the French communists—and its reaction to 

' V. T. Le Vine, Cameroons: From Mandate to Independence, p. 153. For a full 
list of the international congresses attended by U.P.C. and U.S.C.C. militants, 
see Zang-Atangana, op. cit., pp. 153-4. 


? U.N.T.C., 13th Session, 489th Meeting, 4 Feb. 1954, p. 49. 
3 Cf. La Voix du Cameroun, No. 17, Jan. 1955, Pp. 3. 
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criticism of those links by the colonial authorities—could be viewed 
as continuing the pre-1950 outlook of the inter-territorial R.D.A. 
in French Africa. First of all, the U.P.C. always regarded itself, as 
did the R.D.A., as a movement which sought to represent all strata 
of the colonized population and not of any particular class or classes 
of that community: ‘Our organization is a national movement which 
includes individuals belonging to all strata of the population and 
cannot take the form of a political party [which is] the instrument of 
a class of men.”! Secondly, the U.P.C. held to the R.D.A.’s earlier 
line that its fraternal relationship with the P.C.F. was based on the 
latter’s attitude and actions in support of the anti-colonial struggle, 
and not on an identity of views on the ideological plane: 


R.D.A.: Our assessment of the attitude of our camarades de combat 
cannot therefore rest on their ideology, but on their actions and daily 
attitudes. 

U.P.C.: The colonized peoples have their own politics which are the 
politics of liberation from the yoke of colonialism . . . they consider the 
governments, parties, individuals, publications, not with respect to their 
ideology or their programme, but only with regard to their attitude towards 
the demands of the people of our country. That is the position of the 
U.P.C. in the service of the Cameroun people.3 


The third respect in which the U.P.C.’s experience can be seen as a 
prolongation of that of the R.D.A. between 1947 and 1950 concerned 
the conviction of the party militants that the French employed the 
charge of the party being communist mainly to justify its harsh 
repression, and that the real issue was not the party’s putative com- 
munist orientation but rather its radical anti-colonialism. When con- 
fronted with the Government’s repression after 1947, the R.D.A. saw 
the anti-communist charge as a mere smoke-screen to camouflage 
what it felt were the real motivations behind the brutal tactics of the 
colonial Administration: ‘Is it because of our apparentement [links 
with the P.C.F.] that our militants are persecuted? . .. We do not 
believe so. In fact, our militants are persecuted not because of our 


1 Um Nyobé, at the Kumba Conference, Unification Immédiate du Cameroun, 
p. 16. For the same contention by the pre-1950 R.D.A. and the theoretical 
analysis of the colonized society of French Africa on which it is based, see Le 
Rassemblement Démocratique Africain dans la lutte anti-impérialiste (collection 
of “aaa documents), Paris, c. 1948, p. 47. Henceforth, R.D.A. Documents 
1948. 

2 R.D.A. Documents 1948, p. 58. 

? Um Nyobé, cited in Zang-Atangana, op. cit., Pp. 149. 
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apparentement at all, but because of the R.D.A.’s fundamental 
policy of struggle against colonialism.”! In 1950-1, when Gabriel 
d’Arboussier opposed Houphouét-Boigny’s decision to disaffiliate 
the Party from the P.C.F., his basic argument was that if the R.D.A.’s 
links with the P.C.F. derived from the conformity of the P.C.F.’s 
attitudes and actions with the anti-colonial struggle of the R.D.A., 
then in breaking these ties and establishing links with other French 
political parties devoid of any anti-colonial commitment, one was 
thereby committing oneself to a disengagement from the anti- 
colonial struggle. The U.P.C. clearly supported this point of view; 
and Um Nyobé further contended that the ‘communist’ charge was 
in keeping with the colonialist ideology regarding the incapacity of 
the colonized peoples to pursue their own struggle without external 
inspiration and direction: 


For Black Africa in general the colonialists pretend it is composed of 
countries ‘without problems’, where tranquillity would be absolute were 
it not for a few ‘agitators’ paid by Moscow to undertake trouble there, 
using slogans which are either ignored by the people or detested by them. ... 

To prevent the U.N. from taking [our protests] into consideration, the 
French authorities put forward a number of arguments, of which the 
most important is the claim that our demands are artificial, ignored by 
the masses, or even rejected by them, and, these authorities add, in any 
case it is only a question of an agitation orchestrated by Moscow with 
objectives which are divorced from the interests of the Cameroun people. 
That has been the fundamental thesis of the French government in 1952 
and 1953.3 


It is important to distinguish between the dominant ideology of the 
U.P.C. during the period of its political campaigns, 1948-56, and the 
period of armed struggle after 1956.4 By the mid 1960s the party had 
split into factions, some of which allied themselves either with the 


! R.D.A. Documents 1948, p. 56. 

2 D’Arboussier was able to cite, for example, the abstention of R.D.A. 
deputies in the National Assembly for the first time on a vote concerning the war 
in Vietnam, after the désapparentement with the P.C.F., as proof of his contention 
that Houphouét’s decision ‘était le premier pas vers un changement de |’orienta- 
tion anti-colonialiste de notre mouvement’. Cf. G. d’Arboussier, ‘Lettre Ouverte 
4 Félix Houphouét-Boigny’, Dakar—Paris, May-June 1952. 

3 Um Nyobé, ‘Ot en est le nationalisme camerounais’, Cahiers Internationaux, 
No. 64, Mar. 1955, p. 82. 

* For a misleading analysis which draws on later divergent developments of 
the various party factions to characterize the whole movement, see Harold 
S. Gray, ‘A Study of Cameroon’s U.P.C. Rebellion and Chinese Communist 
Involvement’, M.A. thesis, The American University, 1967. 
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Soviet Union or the Republic of China, while others continued the 
independent orientation professed earlier by Um Nyobé: ‘The 
Union des Populations du Cameroun is neither pro-communist nor 
anti-communist.”* However, between the time of its formation in 
1948 and its banning from Cameroun politics in 1955, the U.P.C. 
was certainly not a communist party; and although several leading 
members of the movement could be characterized as Marxist, such a 
designation could certainly not be applied to the hundreds of party 
militants.? As one of the party leaders, Jean-Paul Sendé remarked, 
the fact that some party members were communists did not render 
the party any more a communist party than did the presence of 
Catholics among the U.P.C. make it a clerical party.’ In a seemingly 
contradictory vein, it can be argued that the U.P.C. leadership— 
similar to the pre-1950 R.D.A. leadership—was too cognizant of 
Marxist analysis to believe that the requisite social and political 
conditions for the formation of a communist party existed in the 
Cameroun of 1950-5. 

The most appropriate way to characterize the ideology of the 
U.P.C., it appears to me, is that of radical nationalism. The party 
was radical in that it sought a drastic change in the territory’s 
economic structure which it felt acted mainly to the benefit of colonial 
forces; and it was nationalistic in that it considered the unification 
and independence of Cameroun to be necessary first steps in the 
attainment of a more socially just Cameroun society. Just as many 
other anti-colonial movements which arose after World War II, 
the U.P.C.’s radical critique of colonialism drew on Marxist and 
especially Leninist analysis. However, its struggle for unification 
and independence cannot be shown to have derived from any 
Marxist ideology.‘ In its radical critique of the economic motivations 
and consequences of colonialism, the U.P.C. developed a number of 


™ Ce que veut le peuple camerounais (collection of U.P.C. documents) (Paris, 
1952), p. 81. 

2 Proof of the adherence of individual U.P.C. leaders to a Marxist world view 
based on the alleged correspondence intercepted from these individuals, can be 
found in A. Owona, op. cit., pp. 284-8; and René Moreux, ‘Le Cameroun pourrait 
connaitre des troubles comme ceux du Vietnam . . .’, Marchés Coloniaux du 
Monde, No. 495, 7 May 1955, p. 1162. 

3 Cited in Zang-Atangana, op. cit., p. 164. 

+ An example of the tendency among many commentators to equate or sub- 
sume the nationalism of the U.P.C. with Marxism is the claim of Edwin Ardener 
that ‘the reunification aim was a part of an ideological framework of a Marxist 
type’. Cf. “The Nature of the Reunification of Cameroon’, African Integration 
and Disintegration, ed. Arthur Hazlewood (Oxford, 1967), p. 303. 
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theses with respect to the Camerounian experience which had 
already been voiced by the pre-1950 R.D.A.! The main point of 
this well-known critique was that colonialism and imperialism 
were inevitable consequences of developments within the capitalist 
economies of Western Europe which oblige the capitalist interests 
to seek a higher rate of profit through the exploitation of overseas 
territories: 


With regard to the particular case of Cameroun, do not forget that the 
colonial question is basically an economic question. The raison d’étre of 
colonialism is the exploitation of wealth. One can thereby understand that 
our country which has received from nature all the economic and geo- 
graphical privileges could not avoid exciting considerable greed among 
the financial powers. Consequently, despite the presence of an administra- 
tion and its paraphernalia, the veritable rule in the colony belongs to the 
colon who exploits wealth and men. . . .? 


Despite its criticism of colonialism as an exploitative system, the 
U.P.C. leaders did not, however, develop an economic programme 
for an independent Cameroun that could be characterized as 
‘socialist’.3 This factor can largely be explained on the basis of the 
U.P.C.’s conception of itself as primarily a nationalist movement and 
its analysis of Cameroun—in keeping with the earlier R.D.A.’s 
thesis—as an exploited society, all of whose people should be united 
in the main struggle against the colonial system. 

It was discussed earlier how Cameroun was the scene of accelerated 
economic activity after World War II. In both the public and private 
sectors, the French invested, during the decade beginning in 1947, 
greater funds proportionately than in any other of their African 
territories. The U.P.C. was highly critical of both the immediate 
consequences and long-term implications of this economic activity. 
Ina petition to the Trusteeship Council in 1953, Um Nyobé declared: 


It is true that Cameroun received funds from FIDES. . . . Investigation 
will show that these funds and this economic and social development, on 


1 Cf. R.D.A. Documents 1948, pp. 12, 17, and 23. 

2 La Voix du Cameroun, No. 17, Jan. 1955, p. 2. For a similar argument 
advanced six years earlier by Um Nyobé, see ‘Contre la guerre—pour la paix’, 
A.E.F. Nouvelle, No. 8, May 1949. 

3 On the few occasions when the party leaders were questioned on their future 
economic plans for the territory, their answers tended to be limited to the 
character of the economic relations between Cameroun and foreign nations, 
especially France, rather than on any prescriptions for the economic trans- 
formation of the internal economy. Cf. René Mauries, ‘Interview avec Ruben 
Um Nyobé dans le maquis’, Dépéche du Midi, 8 Dec. 1956, p. 4. 
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which great stress is laid, go rather to increase the profits of the large 
foreign companies and enterprises established in the Territory than to 
meet the interests of the indigenous peoples. . . . 

We admit that there have been economic and social achievements. But 
the question arises who is benefiting from all these achievements. 

The development of the ports and roads is mainly intended to increase 
trade. The monopoly of the import and export trade is in the hands of 
non-Camerounians. A Camerounian or a group of Camerounians may 
import or export only if they register with an import or export group 
where they are always in a minority and they thus end up as mere depend- 
ents of foreign import and export groups.' 


Other aspects of the Cameroun economic system that the U.P.C. 
frequently criticized were the obligation placed on Camerounians 
to sell their logs to French timber companies; the granting of con- 
tracts for the building of roads in Cameroun to foreign agencies 
against whose exorbitant charges the Cameroun people possessed 
no adequate protection owing to the weakness of the Atcam;? the 
unfair tax structure which placed the greatest tax burden on those 
least able to pay, the villagers ;3 and the large land concessions gran- 
ted to Europeans which the Atcam was again unable to prevent. 
Finally, the U.P.C. and the Kumzse repeatedly protested against 
the rapid increase in the number of Europeans in the territory and 
their domination of the economic and administrative sectors.5 

Yet, the radical nationalism of the U.P.C. cannot be subsumed 
under that of the R.D.A. To begin with, the U.P.C. continued to 
uphold after 1950 the critique of colonialism as an economically 
exploitative system, while most of the other R.D.A. sections quickly 
abandoned it for a more reformist approach. Moreover, one integral 
part of radical nationalism in Cameroun which was virtually absent 
among the R.D.A. elsewhere in French Africa was an early and 
consistent demand for independence.® Whereas the R.D.A. leader- 


1 U.N.T.C., T/Pet. 5/L. 6, Petition from the secretary-general of the U.P.C., 
14 Jan. 1953, pp. 4-5. For a full statement of the U.P.C.’s criticisms of French 
economic activities in Cameroun, see Ce que veut le peuple camerounais, pp. 60-2. 

2 U.N.T.C., T/Pet. 5/L. 6, pp. 5-6. 

3 U.N.T.C., T/Pet. 5/L. 12, Petition from the Committees of the U.P.C. 
assembled at Hikoajom, p. 2. 

4 U.N.T.C., T/1110, Supplement No. 5, Report on the Cameroons under 
French Administration (1952), p. 19. 

5 U.N.T.C., T/L. 406, Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons 
under French Administration, 28 Jan. 1954, pp. 16-19. 

6 For a discussion of the non-advocacy of political autonomy in the R.D.A., 
see Michael Crowder, ‘Independence as a Goal in French West African Politics: 
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ship did not openly espouse what it referred to as ‘autonomist 
sentiments’ and proclaimed its adherence to the French Union, the 
U.P.C. devoted the greater part of its activities to protesting against 
French efforts to assimilate Cameroun along with its other African 
colonies into the French Union.' In the eyes of the U.P.C. the in- 
defeasible right of Cameroun to accede to independence was not 
negotiable. Even after his party had been driven underground, 
Um Nyobé was unwilling to concede that political independence 
could be gradually accorded by France to the territory: ‘Politically 
speaking, the term “progressive enjoyment” is not valid when it 
concerns independence and national sovereignty, the latter two 
being natural and indivisible rights of the peoples of the world, it 
does not belong to any country to “render them contingent’’, as a 
favour to a people who were deprived of it by force. . .’.? 

To account for the persistence with which the U.P.C. demanded 
the independence of Cameroun we would have to consider the unique 
historical experiences of the inhabitants of the territory. First of 
all, the diversified colonial history of Cameroun had rendered less 
permanent, less sacrosanct, even less legitimate, the fact of French 
rule in the eyes of many Camerounians. Moreover, the international 
status of Cameroun, as first a League of Nations mandate and then 
a United Nations trust territory, clearly contributed to the Camer- 
ounians conception of themselves as being in a sense unique among 
French-speaking Africans. As in the case of the C.U.T. (Comité 
d’Unité Togolaise), the nationalist party of France’s other trust 
territory, the U.P.C. was influenced by the more progressive aims of 
the trusteeship system as compared with the limited ones acknow- 
ledged by France for its overseas territories.3 It can further be argued 
that the U.P.C. inherited the anti-colonial spirit manifested by the 
Duala people dating from the imposition of German rule in 1884. 
As for Ruth Morgenthau’s argument that the link between the P.C.F. 
and the R.D.A. was a factor which ‘. . . postponed the growth 
of African pro-independence nationalism’, on the basis of the 
Cameroun experience it can be suggested that since the retention of 


1944-60’, in William Lewis (ed.), French-Speaking Africa: The Search for Identity 
(New York, 1965), passim. 


' For the attitude of the R.D.A., see R.D.A. Documents 1948, pp. 11 and 24. 


2 René Mauries, Dépéche du Midi, 8 Dec. 1956, p. 4. 
3 Cf. V. T. Le Vine (drawing on the work of James S. Coleman), From saemeiee! 


to Independence, p. 183. 
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links with the P.C.F. did not induce the U.P.C. leaders to modify 
their party’s pro-independence nationalism, the presence or absence 
of this sentiment must be explained on the basis of factors other 
than these links.! 


THE INTERNATIONALISM OF THE U.P.C. 


Ruben Um Nyobé once stated that U.P.C. ‘leaders and militants 
are imbued with the sense of international solidarity’. Here again 
the unique historical experiences including the international status 
of the territory were possible contributing factors. The frequent 
attendance of leading U.P.C. militants, such as Abel Kingué and 
André-Claude Nyobé, at international peace and youth conferences 
sponsored by the Communist parties of Eastern Europe perhaps 
assisted these militants in viewing their struggle within a larger 
context. Nevertheless, the internationalist Weltanschauung of U.P.C. 
leaders derived chiefly from the party’s intense struggle for the self- 
determination of the people of its own country, inducing them to 
identify their cause with that of similarly placed peoples under 
French colonialism: ‘The French government must facilitate the 
reunification of Vietnam and the creation of a Vietnamese entity 
after free and general elections in the entire country—[and] the 
right of the Tunisian and Moroccan people, as well as all colonial 
peoples, to self-determination must be recognized . . .’.3 

During the early 1950s, while the R.D.A. deputies in the French 
Assembly and those other African deputies associated with the 
Indépendents d’Outre-Mer (I.0.M.) of Léopold Senghor and Dr. 
Aujoulat were making clear their lack of sympathy for the nationalist 
movements in Indo-China and Algeria, the U.P.C. was intensifying 
its support for these two anti-colonial struggles. Often this support 


* R. S. Morgenthau, op. cit., pp. 26-7. As Mrs. Morgenthau argues, the 
P.C.F.’s doctrine of solidarity between the oppressed colonial peoples and the 
working classes in France, and, before 1947, the attempt by the P.C.F. to appear 
like the other parties which worked within the French parliamentary system, 
had the effect of encouraging support among the R.D.A. for the French Constitu- 
tion and the French Union. This argument is made in even stronger terms by 
aries in ‘Independence as a Goal in French West African Politics: 1944~ 
I » Pp. 20. 


ag Nyobé, at the Kumba Conference, Unification Immédiate du Cameroum 
p. 14. 
* André-Claude Nyobé, ‘Le peuple camerounais salue avec enthousiasme Ie 


oo en Indochine’, La Voix du Cameroun, No. 16, Aug.-Sept: 1954 
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went beyond just verbal expressions of solidarity : ‘The Camerounian 
people . . . have boycotted on several occasions collections for it 
[the war in Vietnam]. Through the voice of its newspaper, the 
Union des Populations du Cameroun has denounced the dirty war and 
invites the Camerounian people to refrain from subscribing to the 
continuation of the carnage in Indo-China.’! 

The U.P.C. often drew upon developments in other parts of the 
world in its constant dialogue in Cameroun with the many moderate 
nationalists whom it felt had been manceuvred into adopting an 
anti-U.P.C. stance through the machinations of the colonial Ad- 
ministration. Thus, when the moderate trade unionist Ferhat Hached 
was killed in Tunisia, the U.P.C. used this incident to point out to 
other nationalists in Cameroun how the French Government was 
ready to eliminate even moderates who sought the emancipation of 
their country. Another example was the formation of an Algerian 
Front in 1952 composed of disparate nationalist elements, which the 
U.P.C. hoped would be imitated by their Camerounian compatriots, 
severely divided as they were along regional and ethnic lines: ‘. . . it 
furnishes proof that it is possible, in leaving aside what divides, to 
unite all patriots, without any exception, around a limited and 
precise programme with an immediate common objective, and to 
realize thereby the unity of action of the whole national movement 
against imperialism. . . . Camerounians cannot remain indifferent 
to the example of the Algerian Front. . .’.3 

Turning finally to its attitudes towards the major world powers, the 
U.P.C. expressed concern over the rearmament of Germany, the 
alleged imperialist policies of the United States, and the problem of 
peaceful coexistence between the two world blocs. The U.P.C.’s 
opposition to German rearmament and its advocacy of peaceful 
coexistence most likely derived from the P.C.F.’s continuing in- 
fluence on the party as well as memories of the territory’s harsh 
experiences during both world wars and the fear which prevailed in 
Cameroun before World War II of the territory being ceded to 
Nazi Germany.‘ Although the U.P.C.’s struggle was against French 


' Ibid. See also Ernest Ouandié, ‘A propos de la souscription pour la guerre 
d’Indochine’, La Voix du Cameroun, No. 6, Jan. 19§2. 

2 Ernest Ouandié, ‘L’Union des Populations du Cameroun a ouvert les 
portes’, La Voix du Cameroun, Nos. 11-12, Dec. 19§2, p. 3. 

3 La Voix du Cameroun, No. 8, Mar.—Apr. 1952, p. 2. 

* On the issue of world peace, see the resolutions on this subject of the U.P.C.’s 
Second Congress at Eséka, La Voix du Cameroun, Nos. 11-12, Dec. 1952, p. 4. 
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colonial rule, its leaders always contended that standing behind the 
repression of nationalist movements by colonial powers was the 
economic and military might of the U.S.A.: ‘As for us, we know 
that the defeat of colonialism in Indo-China was very much the 
defeat of American imperialism, which has spared neither credits nor 
military equipment in assisting in the subjugation of the people of 
Indo-China by armed force. . . . The responsibility of the United 
States government in this attempt to maintain the Colonial Pact 
is not overlooked by anyone. ..’.! 


THE U.P.C. AND THE EMERGING SOCIAL CONFLICTS 


The overriding aim of the U.P.C. was to be a movement which 
encompassed the totality of the colonized society of Cameroun. 
The first of the U.P.C. statutes made explicit this goal: ‘Grouper et 
unir les habitants du territoire en vue de permettre |’évolution la 
plus rapide des populations et l’élévation de leur standard de vie.” 
The U.P.C. leaders usually presented their role as twofold: leading 
the struggle for unification and independence, and promoting ‘the 
particular demands of the various sections of the population’. 
The only condition with which the U.P.C. qualified the demands it 
was prepared to support was that they be ‘progressive’, that is 
that they be compatible with the general struggle against colonial- 
ism.* A clear statement of this position is the following: 


We call without hesitation for a union of Africans, men and women, of 
all classes, tribes, religions and viewpoints. But our union, while uncondi- 
tional in its appeal to men and women of all social categories and view- 
points, is [none the less] based on an ideal which must be common to all 
these persons who—to differing degrees, of course, but in a gen 
manner—suffer from colonialist oppression. 

The union should therefore have as its one condition: the struggle 
against colonialism.$ 


On German rearmament and the experiences of Camerounians in the ‘anti- 
Hitlerian war’, see M. Bot ba Njock, ‘Utilité de la cuiller’, La Voix du Cameroun, 
No. 17, Jan. 1955, pp. I and 4. 


* Um Nyobé, “Danger Aujoulat’, La Voix du Cameroun, No. 17, Ja0- 1955s 


p. 4. 
2 Um Nyobé, loc. cit., at the Kumba Conference, p. 13. 
3 Afrique Informations, No. 39, 15 Oct.-15 Nov. 1955, Pp. 4- 
4 Um Nyobé at the Kumba Conference. 
s ‘Réponses aux calomnies’, La Voix du Cameroun, No. 9, Aug--Sept. 195% 
p. 2. 
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With this broad conception of the ‘social’ struggle against colonial- 
ism, the U.P.C. fought against all manifestations of racial discrimina- 
tion which it considered intrinsic to colonialism and to be present 
in every institution of the colonized society: ‘Racial discrimination 
is one of the fundamental principles of the colonialist regime. In the 
civil service, in the private or confessional domain, in prison, 
before the bar of the Tribunal, in the markets or in the shops, within 
administrative offices, in the street and everywhere else racial 
discrimination is the rule.’ Thus the U.P.C. strongly criticized 
racial discrimination in the health services, such as the existence of 
two hospitals in Douala, one for whites and the other for Africans, 
the latter of which, it claimed, gave inferior service.” It repeatedly 
publicized the ways in which Camerounians suffered from administra- 
tive actions from which whites were exempted, such as the humilia- 
ting searches to which they were frequently subjected on the pretext 
of verifying their identification papers. 

In representations to the United Nations and in the party’s 
publications, references were repeatedly made to the employment 
of forced-labour techniques under the disguise of police and ad- 
ministrative control,* as well as to the perennial problem of land 
expropriation by the Administration—under the designation of 
being ‘vacant and ownerless’—and its concession to Europeans for 
agricultural or forestry operations.5 All the large sectors of the 
population found their particular grievances aired through the 
efforts of the U.P.C.: the small planters who felt themselves ex- 
ploited by the European trading concerns with the collusion of the 
Administration ;° Camerounian civil servants confronted by French 
domination of all major posts;7 unemployed Camerounian workers 
enticed to seek work in the Spanish colony of Rio Muni and 
Fernando Po unaware of the harsh conditions existing in the work- 
camps there;? and Camerounian female employees who claimed 


' La Voix du Cameroun, No. 16, Aug.—Sept. 1954. 

2 U.N.T.C., T/L. 406, 28 Jan. 1954, p. 37. 

3 Cf. Chrétien Dzukam, ‘Le Régime policier 4 Douala’, La Voix du Cameroun, 
No. 13, Sept. 1953, p. 3. This article articulates the specific grievances in this 
domain of the newly arrived immigrants to Douala. 

* U.N.T.C., T/1110, Report on the Cameroons under French Administration 
(1954), p. 29. . 5 La Voix du Cameroun, No. 7, Feb. 1952, p. 3. 
‘ © La Voix du Cameroun, No. 14, Feb.-Apr. 1954, p. 2. 

7 La Voix du Cameroun, No. 13, Sept. 1953. 

® E. Ouandié, ‘Le recrutement frauduleux de la main-d’euvre camerounaise’ 
La Voix du Cameroun, No. 13, Sept. 1953, p. 3- : 
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that they were paid less than white women occupying positions 
subordinate to theirs.! 

Often, these protests of the U.P.C. derived from problems en- 
countered by the party itself since the party was as much a participa- 
ting element in the social conflicts as a sounding-board for these 
conflicts. Thus, the U.P.C.’s protests about freedom of association, 
police and administrative brutality, the violation of personal corre- 
spondence, etc., while couched in general terms, often concerned the 
party very directly. The same can be said, for example, about its 
complaints over the reappearance of administrative methods which 
were in vogue during the era of forced-labour and the indigénat. 
Here, the U.P.C. was particularly irked by the comment made 
before the Trusteeship Council by Léopold Senghor, on behalf of the 
French government, to the effect that racial discrimination did not 
exist in Cameroun and that one-half of the magistrates in the territory 
were Camerounians.? The U.P.C., which was constantly hampered 
in its work by the Administration’s misuse of the Judiciary, was 
quick to point out that not a single magistrate in Cameroun was 
Camerounian.? 

Yet, although the U.P.C. promoted the demands of a broad 
cross-section of Camerounians, the party did emerge as being more 
an advocate of some interests than of others. To account for this 
development, there are diverse factors that can be cited. To begin 
with, the U.P.C. emerged out of the failure in 1946-8 of attempts to 
constitute a broad nationalist front in Cameroun. While the more 
moderate wing of the movement was split off through administrative 
pressure and inducements—as well as their own ambitions and 
personal estrangement from the radicals—the more radical elements 
persevered with the insistent anti-colonialism which had first 
emerged in the Racam. Another factor was the policy employed by 
the Administration of excluding the party from the territorial and 
metropolitan political institutions through the sabotaging of its 
efforts in the elections. The U.P.C.’s conception of itself as a party 
of the masses was manifested in repeated instructions to the party’s 
militants to involve themselves in the local conflicts of the people 
and to draw upon these conflicts in their representations to the 


™ Marthe Moumié, ‘La discrimination raciale a l’égard de la femme came- 
rounaise’, Lumiére, No. 1, Feb. 1955, p. 3. 
; ee T/Pet. $/97/Rev. 1, 14 July 1952. 
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Administration and the United Nations.! Since the U.P.C. was denied 
an official forum by the Administration, it was induced to intensify 
its social agitation, thereby rendering the entire society a forum 
for its struggle. Correlatively, its resort to the United Nations as an 
alternative means of gaining an official hearing denied by the French, 
served to heighten the importance of the party’s role in articulating 
grievances throughout the territory.2 What the party lacked in 
officially tabulated votes, therefore, it tried to counterbalance by the 
tens of thousands of petitions sent annually to the U.N. dealing with 
every problem from the malfeasance of local administrators to the 
theft of a few heads of livestock. 

The image of the party militants as ‘trouble-makers’ willing to 
exploit every local grievance for their political ends has often been 
pointed out;3 and it can be argued that to a certain extent the party 
did respond to French repression by devoting much of its energies 
to publicizing all forms of discontent in the trust territory.* Yet, 
while the party claimed on the one hand to be representative of all 
sections of the colonized society of Cameroun, in practice its actions 
tended to make it the advocate of those indigenous groups which it 
considered the ‘exploited’, as opposed to others, some of whose 
members collaborated with—and benefited from—colonial rule. 
Occasionally, this further distinction was made explicit, and the 
groups whose interest the U.P.C. claimed to represent were described 
as ‘... belonging to the class of the majority of the country, that is to 
say, to that of the exploited. By exploited it is understood all the 
workers, civil servants, labourers or manual workers, as well as the 
peasant masses, without forgetting the small traders, the artisans, 
and the small entrepreneurs of all sorts.’5 As this loose definition 
indicates, the party did not employ an analysis of Camerounian 
society that was necessarily Marxist in nature. In fact, the difference 


1 Cf. ‘Rapport d’Um Nyobé adopté par le Ier Congrés U.P.C.’ and ‘Recom- 
mandation No. 1 of the Bureau directeur—sous maquis’, in La Pensée de Um 
Nyobé (Yaoundé, 1961), pp. 23 and 33. 2 Ibid., p. 33. 

3 The U.P.C. leaders were stung by Dr. Aujoulat’s dismissal of them as ‘a 
handful of failures and discontents’, cf. La Voix du Cameroun, No. 17, Jan. 1955, 
Pp. 3. 

* Maurice Diwouta, ‘Evolution politique du Cameroun depuis 1946’, Enfom, 
No. 52, 1958-9, pp. 15-16. 

5 Although by inference the more important merchants and entrepreneurs 
were not included among the groups from which the upécistes were expected 
to be recruited, the party did receive significant support from such elements, 
especially among the Bamileke. Cf. La Voix du Cameroun, No. 7, Feb. 1952, p. 3. 
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between the exploited and the collaborators was not usually ex. 
pressed in terms of class or other group membership, but rather 
in terms of personality factors—for example, personal greed ang 
ambition—which induced elements of particular groups to ally 
themselves with the colonial rulers. 


LES VALETS DE COLONIALISME 


The U.P.C. spared no effort in its castigation of those Camerounian 
individuals who it felt were allied with the French colonialists, 
These individuals usually fell into one of two groups, both of which 
owed their livelihood to the Administration: the fonctionnaires and 
the indigenous chiefs. There was no clear ‘anti-traditionalist’ 
attitude among U.P.C. leaders.! They were certainly ‘anti-feudal’, 
opposing those traditional chiefs, such as the Fulani in the north and 
Bamileke in the south, who enjoyed an absolutist and often op- 
pressive rule over their subjects.2 The increasing criticism by the 
U.P.C. of the various chefs supérieurs after 1950 was partly a reaction 
to the success of the Administration in employing the services of 
these chiefs to hinder the party’s progress. Before 1950 the U.P.C. 
had made every effort to court the support of the traditional rulers, 
a policy which had met with some success in the assistance initially 
extended to it by the Ngondo among the Duala, and the presence of 
the Bamileke chief, Mathias Djoumessi, as its first president. 

Since the U.P.C. saw itself as a non-tribal party, the fact that the 
traditional chiefs emphasized ethnic identities in their joint efforts 
with the Administration to curb the party’s expansion, induced 
the U.P.C. to adopt a stronger position against the ‘misrule’ of these 
authorities. If there was any unambiguous anti-traditionalist element 
in the U.P.C. programme it was its opposition to the holding of 
political positions by chiefs—for example in the Atcam—mainly 
on the grounds of their susceptibility to pressure by the Administra- 
tion.* A third consideration is that in its attempts to be the ‘vole 


t This point is also made by Willard Johnson in The Cameroon geoig 
p. 154. For a full discussion of the party’s attitude towards the chiefs, se m 
Nyobé, Ce que veut le peuple camerounais, p. 27. nanité et 

2 Hence the slogan, ‘la lutte anti-colonialiste et anti-féodale pour Punt 
V’indépendance nationale’, in La Voix du Cameroun, No. 16, Aug.—Sept. 1954: 
For the U.P.C.’s criticism of exploitation and oppression by Bamileke 4s rly 
as indigenous chiefs in the Mungo, see U.N.T.C., T/Pet. 5/97/Rev- 1) 14 
1952. ; 

3 Cf. Supplement to La Voix du Cameroun, No. 14, Feb.—Apt. 1954: 

+ La Voix du Cameroun, No. 7, Feb. 1952, p. 3. 
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of the masses, the U.P.C. was inevitably drawn into local conflicts 
involving the exploitation of particular communities by their chiefs. 
Areas of Bamileke settlement were the clearest examples of these. 
Yet, even among ethnic groups lacking a strong traditional hier- 
archy, such as the Bassa, this grievance often played a part in the 
support given to the U.P.C. and, consequently, in the U.P.C.’s 
voicing of the concerns of these rural villagers.' 

With respect to the fonctionnaires, the U.P.C.’s attitude was far 
more nuanced. Many of the leading U.P.C. militants had been— 
and some continued to be—civil servants themselves.” In the eyes 
of the U.P.C., many of the fonctionnaires who now served the colonial 
cause were considered simply misguided and their significant 
nationalist activities during the immediate post-war period were 
not overlooked: ‘Contrary to what transpired between the years 
1945 and 1948 when the Federation of fonctionnaires led the great 
victorious struggles against the wages of misery and colonial op- 
pression, the years which followed 1948 were, for the great majority 
of fonctionnaires, that of the abandonment of the struggle through 
opportunism.’3 Furthermore, despite the opposition of many 
fonctionnaires to the U.P.C., the party never altered its advocacy of 
the rapid Africanization of the higher ranks of the civil service, and 
always pointed to the retention of a colour-bar to the advancement 
of Camerounian civil servants as one of the clearest examples of the 
injustices of colonialism.* As the U.P.C. appeared to be increasing its 
support among the masses in the mid 1950s many /fonctionnaires 
began playing down their commitment to the Administration just 
in case the U.P.C.’s vigorous efforts did culminate in political 
victory.5 As for the U.P.C. leaders, they viewed the civil servants as 
being one section—perhaps the leading one—of the emerging bour- 
geois elements in the territory, whose interests prevented them from 


! For the relevance of this factor to the later guerrilla movement in the Bassa 
area under Um Nyobé’s leadership, see Colonel J. Lamberton, La Pacification 
de la Sanaga Maritime (Paris, 1960), p. 33. 

2 Among the three top leaders, Um Nyobé had given up his civil service 
career, while the President, Félix Moumié, continued as a médecin-africain 
and Ernest Ouandié, one of the two vice-presidents, was a school teacher. 

3 La Voix du Cameroun, No. 9, Aug.—Sept. 19§2, p. 2. 

4 Cf. Um Nyobé, Address at the Kumba Conference, op. cit., p. 12. 

5 Pierre-Albin Martel, ‘Le Cameroun en 1954’ (second of two articles), Le 
Monde, 26 June 1954. See also Gardinier, United Nations Challenge, p. 66, for 
the U.P.C.’s audience among the fonctionnaires as well as Camerounian students 
in Paris, among whom, of course, were many individuals who would later 
occupy the chief posts in future Administrations. 
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participating actively in the anti-colonial struggle—lest they suffer 
administrative reprisals—but groups which would eventually come 
to realize that their interests were bound up with the success of the 
nationalist movement: ‘The strata represented by the fonctionnaires, 
merchants, transporters or clerks of the private enterprises have a 
real admiration for our movement; but, as can be noticed, none of 
these different groups dares to manifest publicly its sentiments for 
this would lead the Administration to utilize against it a variety of 
harsh measures.”! 


THE TRADE UNION NEXUS 


One of the factors most responsible for the retention of a radical 
outlook by the U.P.C. was its close links with the militant trade 
union organization, the U.S.C.C. The role of U.P.C. militants in 
assisting the trade union movement was explicitly stated in the 
party’s statutes and derived from the party’s conception of itself as 
being chiefly representative of the most exploited sections of the 
population: 


The Executive Committee reaffirms the necessity for the Cameroun 
National Movement to support the demands of the working masses which 
constitute the majority element and the most oppressed section of the 
country. To this effect, the Executive Committee urges all organisms of 
the U.P.C. to assist the militant trade union movement. . . . The Executive 
Committee of the U.P.C. pays homage to the Union des Syndicats 
Confédérés du Cameroun (C.G.T.) for the magnificent struggle it is 
undertaking at the head of the Camerounian working classes. . . .? 


One of the concrete manifestations of the U.P.C.-U.S.C.C. link 
was their interlocking directorate. U.P.C. militants, such as André- 
Claude Nyobé, sat on the directing board of the U.S.C.C., while 
the trade union leader Jacques N’Gom was a member of the 
U.P.C.’s Executive Committee. Moreover, the fact that Jacques 
N’Gom was one of the Cameroun representatives on the Economic 
and Social Council of the French Union in Paris enabled him to act 
informally on behalf of the U.P.C. which lacked official representa- 
tives of its own in any metropolitan assembly. While both organiza- 


1 Um Nyobé, Ce que veut le peuple camerounais, p. 27. 

2 Cf. U.P.C. Statutes as confirmed at the Party’s Eséka Conference of September 
1952, La Pensée de Um Nyobé, pp. 27-8. Articles by U.S.C.C. militants were 
often included in U.P.C. publications, as well as articles by U.P.C. leaders in 
support of trade union activities. 
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tions constantly sought to emphasize that they were separate bodies 
which had only established a certain accord in practice owing to 
their fight against ‘a common adversary’, the identity of their ideo- 
logical positions and their overlapping membership rendered them, 
in effect, two wings of one movement.' 

In a cogent address before a W.F.T.U. Congress in Vienna in 
1953, Jacques N’Gom presented his organization’s viewpoint re- 
garding colonial exploitation in Africa generally as well as concern- 
ing the specific case of Cameroun. Shifting from the continental to 
the territorial level, he criticized the various forms of exploitation 
existing in Kenya, Nigeria, and the British Cameroons, then dis- 
cussed the prevention of the industrialization of Cameroun by the 
colonialists who were more concerned with expanding the trading 
operations by international firms and the repatriation of profits to 
the detriment of the territory. Despite the large profits made by the 
international ‘trusts’, and the large annual incomes of colons in 
territories such as the Ivory Coast, he claimed that the African 
labouring population were paid only a small fraction of the sums 
acquired from their labour. Broadening his argument to cover 
African social needs in the fields of health, education, and housing, 
he sought to demonstrate how their neglect was linked to the econo- 
mic structures of the colonial territories and, ultimately, to the poli- 
tical system of colonialism. ‘How can these legitimate aspirations 
be realized’, he finally asks, ‘as long as Africa remains under the 
colonialist yoke ?’4 

The U.P.C.’s contention that the economic development of Camer- 
oun—in the service of its indigenous inhabitants rather than for the 
benefit of the foreign firms—required, as a first step, the political 
emancipation of the territory, was even more strongly advocated 

1 Cf. Um Nyobé, Ce que veut le peuple camerounais, p. 28. For a discussion 
of an alleged split which occurred between the U.S.C.C. (at least an N’Gom 
faction) and the U.P.C. after 1955, see Elliot J. Berg and Jeffrey Butler, ‘Trade 
Unions’, in James S. Coleman and Carl G. Rosberg, Jr. (eds.), Political Parties 
and National Integration in Tropical Africa (Berkeley, 1964), PP. 351-2. The 
authors’ contention that after the trade union leader’s release from prison in 
early 1956 ‘on one issue after another N’Gom took a different, and usually a more 
moderate, position than the U.P.C.’, does not take into account the fact that 
during this period the U.P.C. itself was dividing into ‘extremist’ and ‘moderate 
ay N’Gom, ‘Exploitation et lutte du peuple camerounais’, Cahiers Inter- 


nationaux, No. 54, Jan. 1954, P. 83. s 3 
3 ‘Exploitation et lutte du peuple camerounais’, pp. 4-5. 


+ Ibid., p. 86. 
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by the U.S.C.C., and represented the fundamental basis of their 


collaboration: 

It is necessary to make the popular masses understand that the colonialist 

regime, whose essential aims are to exploit the wealth of the colonized 
countries and to oppress the indigenous populations, cannot, without the 
risk of signing its own death warrant, promote and operate a political and 
social economy favourable to the interests of the working masses. It is 
for this reason that a trade union movement truly in the service of the 
Cameroun workers cannot and must not lose interest in the question of 
the national independence of our country.' 
The fact that both organizations saw the economic and political 
structures of colonialism as being closely interrelated made it possible 
for the U.S.C.C., after the banning of the U.P.C. in 1955 and the 
flight and imprisonment of many of its leaders, to broaden the 
political scope of its representations and continue for a while the line 
previously advocated by the U.P.C.’s Voix du Cameroun. 

The U.P.C.’s links with the U.S.C.C. had the practical consequence 
of providing it with an effective means of reaching most sectors of 
the wage-earning population. The trade union’s greatest strength 
was among the urban workers and these also tended to provide the 
core of the U.P.C.’s popular support. However, since the U.S.C.C. 
was itself a confederation of diverse trade unions, it provided the 
U.P.C. with many opportunities to influence such groups as the 
fonctionnaires and employees in the private sector who were allowed 
far more latitude in their trade union activities than in the more 
clearly political agitation of the anti-colonial party. In the rural 
areas, the work of the U.S.C.C. in organizing small-scale planters 
and agricultural workers also redounded to the benefit of the U.P.C. 
In fact, Um Nyobé placed considerable emphasis on the part this 
sector of the population was to play in the expected triumph of the 
U.P.C.: “The cultivators and other elements of what we call the 
rural proletariat and which overlaps with the lower echelon of 
chiefs called village or quarter chiefs, discover in the U.P.C. the only 
authentic interpreter of their legitimate aspirations. After some 
moments of hesitation based on fear of reprisals, these village groUPS 
are becoming more and more assertive and constitute the essenti 
base of our forces.’ This joint U.P.C.-U.S.C.C. success in the rural 


* Le Travailleur Camerounais, No. 15, 15-30 Sept. 1954. 


? This point can be substantiated by an iba . §.C.C’3 
newspaper, Liberté, during 1956. y an examination of issues of the U 


3 Ce que veut le peuple camerounais, pp. 27-8. 
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areas was particularly evident among the Bassa people in the many 
‘syndicats des petits-planteurs et cultivateurs’ which were formed. 
The grievances of these groups were given full support in several 
issues of the U.P.C.’s main newspaper.' 

Finally, the U.S.C.C. evolved a nationalist-cum-internationalist 
outlook which paralleled and no doubt reinforced that of the U.P.C. 
In a perceptive article written in 1948, Pierre-Albin Martel described 
the independent, perhaps self-reliant, spirit of the U.S.C.C. militants: 
‘... The Africans . . . demand that the trade union remain their 
thing [/eur chose]. . . . the communist influence is certain, but it 
makes itself felt so far in a characteristic political propaganda rather 
than in the establishment of a control over the relations between 
Paris and the local headquarters. The tendency of the Camerounian 
cégétiste has been to disengage himself from all local European tute- 
lage in order to become directly linked with Paris . . .’.? Yet, like the 
U.P.C., the U.S.C.C. manifested this independent spirit not in a 
provincial lack of interest in external developments, but in a de- 
termined radical internationalism. The U.S.C.C. militants were 
among the strongest opponents of the autonomist movement in 
French Africa after 1950 which sought to bring about a disaffilia- 
tion of the territorial trade unions from the French C.G.T. and 
the international W.F.T.U. The U.S.C.C. proved as strong an 
advocate of international trade unionism as, conversely, of political 
autonomy: 


Without political autonomy, so-called trade union autonomy is an 
empty word. It is for this reason that the colonialists who know this quite 
well support the autonomist trade union movement in Africa in order to 
rid themselves of the true African trade union movement. Unfortunately 
for them, the African workers are not duped and increasingly understand 
the sad role of the propagandists of ‘autonomy’. 

We believe that as long as a metropolitan trade union organization 
effectively combats the colonial regime, the African trade unionists, 
fighting for well-being and liberty, should lean upon this organization.: 


1 Although the interests of all sections of the agricultural community 
were promoted by the U.P.C., including those of the more successful cocoa and 
coffee producers, there was much more attention paid to the acute grievances 
of the poorer farmers who, of course, predominated among the Bassa. Cf. 
La Voix du Cameroun, No. 8, Mar.-Apr. 1952, p. 2; and No. 9, Aug.—Sept. 
1952, pp. 2 and 4, 

2 P.-Albin Martel, Bulletin des Missions, No. 3, 1948, pp. 137-8. 

3 J, N’Gom, ‘Vers l’application des décisions de la Conférence de Bamako’, 
La Voix du Cameroun, No. 6, Jan. 1952, Pp. 3. 
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THE BUILDING OF A MASS PARTY 


As an R.D.A. section, the U.P.C. imitated the structure of the P.C.F. 
in being highly articulated vertically and based on cell-like units, 
Yet the way in which the P.D.C.I. in the Ivory Coast was said to 
differ from the P.C.F. also applies to the U.P.C.: ‘it was not in- 
tended to be a vanguard organization with restricted membership, 
but rather an all-encompassing mass organization.’ Here again, 
there was some variation among R.D.A. sections. When contrasted 
with the P.D.C.I. in Ivory Coast, for example, the U.P.C. appears 
to have demanded greater discipline of its members, and insisted 
more on a certain set of criteria in its acceptance—and expulsion— 
of adherents. In general, the kind of organizational structure the 
U.P.C. attempted, and to a certain extent did establish, reflects its 
chief aim of constituting the new ‘order’ of Cameroun. 

While there is no major aspect of the U.P.C.’s activities which 
does not bear the imprint of Ruben Um Nyobé, there is none 
which was more the work of the party’s secretary-general than the 
remarkable organizational structure it established. At the Kumba 
Conference in September 1951, attended by groups from the British 
and French sectors of the Cameroons, Um Nyobé sketched the 
evolving model of the U.P.C., a schema which was included in the 
U.P.C. statutes at the party’s Eséka Congress in 1952: 

The U.P.C. is directed by a Comité directeur composed of elected 
members who themselves represent the grass-roots organization of the 
movement. Immediately follow the Regional and Central Committees in 
which are represented the comités de base of certain regions or administra- 
tive districts. Finally, come the comités de base (comités de villages, comités 
de quartier, comités d’entreprise) which constitute the essential organs of 
the movement. 

The highest authority of the movement is the Congress which elects 
the Political Bureau and the Comité directeur.* 

t Aristide R. Zolberg, One-Party Government in the Ivory Coast (Princeton, 
1964), p. 114. For the ways in which mass parties in Africa imitated either the 
‘more rigid communist, cellule-based, form of organization’, or the ‘loos¢t, 
Labour-Party type, branch-based model’, see T. Hodgkin, African Political 
Parties, p. 75. 

2 There was a notable tightening in the U.P.C.’s insistence on discipline after 
several ethnic organizations such as the Ngondo, the Kumsze, and the Bulu 
Efoula-Meyong severed their ties with it between 1950 and 1951. Cf. the fo 
resignation of a Kumsze official from the party’s Comité directeur iD 1952, 
La Voix du Cameroun, No. 9, Aug.-Sept. 1952, p. 3. 


3 Le Vine, From Mandate to Independence, pp. 148-9. 
+ Um Nyobé at the Kumba Conference, p. 14. 
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The 1952 statutes called for the formation of sections régionales, 
which were to serve as intermediaries between the ‘central com- 
mittees’ and the Executive Committee, but it appears that these 
bodies only became functional when the U.P.C. came under 
attack from the Administration in 1955.1 The real link between 
the leadership and the local committees was therefore provided 
by what were termed ‘central committees’, each of which was 
based on at least five comités de base.2 Party Congresses were held 
in 1951 and 1952, but apparently none during the next three years. 
In the absence of regularly convened congresses, the party leader- 
ship remained relatively constant, except for the election of Félix- 
Roland Moumié at the 1952 Eséka Congress to replace Mathias 
Djoumessi as President of the Party. Until early in 1955, when 
Moumié was transferred from his post in Maroua to Douala by 
the new Governor Roland Pré, the effective running of the party 
had been centralized in the hands of Um Nyobé and those of his 
immediate assistants such as Abel Kingué, Ernest Ouandié, and Job 
Ngapeth. 

In the opinion of a French newspaper report, ‘What explains the 
strength of the U.P.C. is its organization, its structure, its roots 
which extend to every milieu.’3 To a far greater extent than most 
nationalist parties which emerged during the post-war period in 
sub-Saharan Africa, the U.P.C. devoted considerable attention to 
the development of its local committees.* The party’s contention that 
‘le Comité de Base est la fondation de l’édifice de l’?UPC’,5 was 
borne out in practice. Even the French Administration conceded 
that early in 1955 the U.P.C. had organized 450 comités de base.® 


1 Similarly, the increase in administrative hostility towards the R.D.A. in 
West Africa after 1947 provided the incentive for reorganizing the party structure 
along the lines of the P.C.F. model which was ‘suited to militant action and 
capable of withstanding the onslaught of its political enemies’. Cf. A. Zolberg 
op. cit., pp. 109-10. 

2 Le Vine, Political Parties and National Integration, p. 165. 

3 ‘Voici les responsables de l’agitation au Cameroun’, Paris-Presse I’ Intransi- 
geant, 1 June 1955, Pp. 12. 

4 Here again the U.P.C. resembled less the majority of African political parties 
whose structure was established in response to ‘an electoral system, which... 
made it technically possible for parties to seek power constitutionally’, and more 
that of the more revolutionary Istiqlal of Morocco and Neo-Destour of Tunisia 
which ‘developed under conditions of semi-legality, semi-clandestinity’. See the 
reflections of T. Hodgkin on the relevant writings of James Coleman, in African 
Political Parties, pp. 34-5. 

5 ‘Résolution du Comité directeur’, La Pensée de Um Nyobé, p. 25. 

5 Les Emeutes de mai, p. 1. 
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Every effort was made to impress on the party militants the im- 
portance of these local committees as actively functioning units, 
and not just informal groupings, to the future success of the U.P.C_; 
‘Our Movement is the Movement of the People, nothing valuable 
or constructive can be realized if we operate from the summit like 
the colonialists .. . . The role of the comité de base does not only 
consist of assembling comrades. The leaders of the comité de base 
should consider themselves catechists of the villages or quarters in 
which they assume political responsibilities and in this capacity 
render periodic visits to the members and sympathizers of their 
Committee.”! The major criterion by which Um Nyobé judged the 
work of these local committees was whether it was well-planned and 
carried through in an orderly disciplined manner: ‘A piece of 
work without planning cannot lead to an interesting result. Each 
organism of the U.P.C. should regularly establish a programme of 
action especially in the domain of organization and in the sphere of 
political protest. There exists an obligation to undertake tours at 
every echelon of the organization. The tour of the delegates of the 
comités de base [should] take the form of contacts, of visits to 
households (from door to door).’? Thus, in 1952 the comités de base 
in the Mungo region were warmly congratulated for the attention 
their leaders had devoted to establishing the days and times of their 
periodic meetings, to the extent that visiting members of the Comité 
directeur were able to plan their arrivals in the various villages to 
coincide with the convening of weekly or bi-weekly meetings.’ 
Two years later, these same committees found themselves rebuked 
for the corruption of certain officials and for the appearance of 
‘ethnic considerations’ in their work.4 

Two interrelated aspects of the role of the local committees were 
their educative function and the fact that they came to constitute 
a sort of counter-administration in southern Cameroun. Despite 
the party’s chronic financial difficulties, it succeeded in producing 
an Impressive number of publications.s These included the partys 


1 ‘Recommandation No. 1’, La Pensée de Um 

2 Résolution du Comité directeur’, La Pensée woe Nyobé p. 27. 

3 La Voix du Cameroun, No. 9, Aug.-Sept. 1952 Pp. 4 

. Supplement to La Voix du Cameroun, No. 1 5 May-July 1954. : 
The U.P.C. relied entirely on local subscriptions for its funds. In fact, = mn 
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newspapers, Voix du Cameroun, Etoile, Lumiére, and Vérité, as well 
as numerous pamphlets featuring speeches made by Um Nyobé 
before the United Nations and the party’s congresses. This reliance 
on a thorough political indoctrination can be accounted for on the 
basis of several factors. To begin with, southern Cameroun enjoyed 
one of the highest rates of literacy in tropical Africa and thus the 
ideas expressed in U.P.C. documents easily penetrated all levels of 
the society. Secondly, the Party leaders had developed a coherent 
political programme and a broad critique of French colonialism 
and saw it as the duty of party militants to be capable of imparting 
these to people in their locality.' Finally, in the absence of an ‘open’ 
electoral system, the U.P.C.’s only alternative to the ballot was the 
petition, and the party leaders considered it of the utmost importance 
that the petitions sent from the Party’s local committees to the 
United Nations follow the general lines laid down by the Executive 
Committee. 

Since the French Government had made little progress in estab- 
lishing a democratic system of local government, the spreading 
network of U.P.C. comités de base represented a real threat to its 
authority in many rural areas: ‘Its organization, as that of the 
Vietminh, seeks, by the multiplying of its local and professional 
organismes de base to take charge bit by bit of the administration of 
the country.2 While the Administration had been successful in 
excluding the U.P.C. from the Atcam, the fact that this Assembly 
was, in effect, a summit with no institutional base at the local levels, 
permitted the U.P.C. to acquire a certain legitimacy at the lower 
levels of society denied it at the top: 


The U.P.C. is not a sort of staff headquarters where discussions are 
held, but a mass movement within which the large strata of the population 


can become conscious of their role in the struggle for national libera- 
tion... 3 


confirmation of the fact that the party did not receive subsidies from French or 
other foreign parties. Cf. René Moreux, Marchés Coloniaux du Monde, No. 495, 
7 May 1955, p. 1162. 


1 Um Nyobé criticized those comités de base which received the party’s 
‘tracts, circulars and resolutions’ and simply conserved them ‘without convening 
the comrades to read the documents received and holding discussions on their 
contents’. Cf. ‘Recommandation No. 1’, La Pensée de Um Nyobé, p. 32. 

2 Index quotidien de la presse francaise, 22 Feb. 1956, p. 3. Emphasis in 
the original. 

3 ‘Résolution du Comité Directeur’, La Pensée de Um Nyobé, p. 25. 
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Experience has shown that where our Movement has not yet succeeded 
in organizing and educating the masses, the colonialists easily succeed in 
their diabolical work of corruption, blackmail, and intimidation. It is 
therefore necessary to establish U.P.C. committees and to make them 
aware of their role as educators and organizers of the masses. . . .' 


It can therefore be understood why the Administration, when it 
launched its offensive against the U.P.C. in 1955, placed such 
emphasis on establishing a network of local government committees 
to counteract what it considered to be the heart of the U.P.C.’s 
strength. 

The U.P.C.’s aim to be not only a political party trying to wrest 
political power from the French but also a political movement seek- 
ing to unite under its umbrella all sectors of the Cameroun popula- 
tion and of Cameroun life took concrete form in the proliferation 
of ancillary organizations many of which became viable entities 
in themselves. When Um Nyobé first appeared before the United 
Nations in December 1952, the decision of the General Assembly 
to grant him a hearing had been vigorously criticized by the French 
government and anti-U.P.C. politicians in Cameroun. Um Nyobé, 
consequently, took great pains in his opening remarks to point out 
that, in addition to the U.P.C., ‘*.. . he was speaking in the name of 
the Union des Syndicats Confédérés du Cameroun which had 
15,000 members, the Solidarité Babimbi with 60,000 members, the 
Association camerounaise des anciens combattants, the Association 
des étudiants camerounais de France, the Union Démocratique 
des Femmes du Cameroun and the nationalist movement in the 
Cameroons under British administration, the Kamerun United 
National Congress.’? To this list can be further added such groups as 
Les amis du progrés, Jeunesse démocratique camerounaise, Amies 
des Nations Unies, and Comité de défense et de la paix, most of which 
were formed after 1952. The U.P.C. leadership repeatedly stressed 
the importance of these associated groups and regarded them as 


1 Mpodol (pseudonym for Um Nyobé),‘Comment faire pour gagner Ia bataille 
du referendum .. .’, La Voix du Cameroun, No. 16, Aug.—Sept. 1954, P- 3- 
U.P.C. always believed that because of its strong local organization, it would 
be victorious when the United Nations eventually administered a referendum 
in the territory on the issue of independence and unification. 

2 U.N.G.A., Fourth Committee, 309th Meeting, 17 Dec. 1952, p. 425- The 
Solidarité Babimbi was an association formed among the Bassa in the Babimb! 
community, one of the most neglected areas in southern Cameroun. Um Nyobé’s 
figure of 60,000 members is probably an exaggeration on his part, al 
this group also held meetings among Bassa of the diaspora, especially in Douals- 
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vital channels for drawing wider sections of the Cameroun popula- 
tion into the nationalist movement, and as a means of heightening 
the U.P.C.’s representativeness in the eyes of the United Nations. 
Of particular importance was U.N.E.K. (Union Nationale des 
Etudiants Kamerunais) which served to recruit Cameroun students 
in France and the U.D.E.F.E.C., the women’s organization. A 
special word of caution was given by Um Nyobé with regard to the 
U.D.E.F.E.C.: ‘It is the duty of the U.P.C. to aid by its counsel and 
its moral support the establishment of this movement of young 
women. Moreover, the Executive Committee must put the respon- 
sible militant on guard against the tendency of considering the 
U.D.E.F.E.C. as a female section of the U.P.C. and of giving orders 
to the members of this Movement.’! The success of the U.D.E.F.E.C. 
was indicated by the French authorities themselves, who complained 
that by means of the U.D.E.F.E.C. the U.P.C. had succeeded in 
associating women ‘with the active work of the party, the women 
being called upon to participate in demonstrations so as to paralyse 
police action by their presence’.? Here again the U.P.C. organization 
reflected the R.D.A. party model, which consisted at local levels 
of basic party committees and ancillary associations, the latter 
including ‘women’s groups particularly active during market demon- 
strations or at rallies . . .’.3 

There is another notable way in which the attempt to be a national 
party on the part of the U.P.C. was reflected in its structure, and this 
was in its determination to transcend ethnic divisions in the actual 
organizing of the party. In this effort the U.P.C. was setting itself a 
considerable task in view of the great ethnic diversity of Cameroun, 
and the emphasis the party was also placing on the formation of 
local committees necessarily limited to particular regions and parti- 
cular ethnic groups. But the party considered this task, despite its 
many difficulties, as being crucially important if the party was ever 
to succeed in forging, through its own structures, the Cameroun 
nation: ‘If it [U.P.C.] tries to create a spirit of emulation in 
honouring those who have furthered, the Movement for National 
Liberation, it does not hesitate on the other hand, to suppress an 
unorthodox comité de base. Such was the fate of the Bafia and Bulu 
comités of New-Bell, guilty of having been established on an ethnic 


t ‘Résolution du Comité directeur’, La Pensée de Um Nyobé, pp. 27-8. 
2 U.N.T.C., T/OBS. 5/71, ‘Observations of the French Government’, pp. 6-7. 
3 A. R. Zolberg, op. cit., p. 114. 
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and social base contrary to doctrine.’' And the same applies to the 
central committees, for, as Um Nyobé pointed out, ‘no question of 
clan should be considered during the constituting of a central com- 
mittee; this development should relate essentially to considerations 
of the order of geography’.? In this respect the U.P.C. remained 
more faithful to the theory underlining the R.D.A. model than the 
P.D.C.I. in the Ivory Coast. There, the party’s sous-sections, such 
as the two largest in the towns of Adjama and Treichville, were in 
effect ‘ethnic subcommittees’, each resting on particular ethnic 
groupings. 

What reinforced the U.P.C.’s attempts to overcome tribalism 
was its realization of how much the Administration relied on the 
encouragement of this sentiment in its campaign to contain the 
U.P.C. In the 1954 elections in the Mungo, when ethnic divisions 
had been highly aroused, the U.P.C. took pride in the fact that 
‘about thirty comrades of the Sanaga Maritime assisted the Vice- 
President of the U.P.C. during the course of this electoral campaign 

. ., which, in effect, meant that thirty of the U.P.C.’s Bassa sup- 
porters were willing to work for the vice-president of the party 
who was a Bamileke unlike his opponents who relied solely on 
the support of members of their own ethnic group.* Finally, the 
U.P.C.’s attempts to overcome ethnic divisions, creating thereby 4 
national consciousness among its members, was viewed as an in- 
tegral part of its fight for independence. If the argument of the 
French Government was that Camerounians conceived of them- 
selves only in terms of their particular ethnic group, and not in 
terms of an artificial ‘Cameroun’ nation, then the task of the U.P.C. 
was to prove the very opposite, by stimulating a national prise de 
conscience among the Camerounian people: ‘Our brothers who 
allow themselves to be diverted into tribal considerations should 
understand their responsibilities in view of the overriding problem 


* ‘Voici les responsables de l’agitation au Cameroun’, Paris-Presse I Intransi- 
geant, p. 12. 

2 ‘Résolution No. 1’, La Pensée de Um Nyobé, pp. 35-6. 

3 According to Zolberg, a P.D.C.I. leader described the party as being 4 
‘federation of tribes’, op. cit., p. 116. The opposite estimation was made of the 
U.P.C.: “Le mérite de 1’U.P.C. est d’avoir su dés le départ se situer au-dessus 
des tribus.’ M. Diwouta, op. cit., p. 12. ? 

* The main U.P.C. opponent in a field of many ‘ethnic’ candidates was Daniel 
Kemajou, who was supported by the ex-U.P.C. President, the Bamileke ef 
Mathias Djoumessi, whom the U.P.C. castigated as ‘’apétre du: tribalisme- 
Cf. Supplement to La Voix du Cameroun, No. 15, May-July 1954: 
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posed by the unification of Cameroun. . . . Indeed, this prise de 
conscience presupposes above all the abolition of tribal and clanic 
prejudices. If the colonialists devote themselves to developing and 
encouraging the tribal hatreds among us, it is because they under- 
stand that only divisiveness could seriously retard our march for- 
wards.”! 


1 La Voix du Cameroun, No. 9, Aug.—Sept. 1952, p. 1. As examples of indi- 
viduals who did not fight colonial oppression qua Duala or Bamileke or Bassa, 
etc., but ‘Camerounais tout court’, the U.P.C. often pointed with pride to the 
large number of ethnic groups represented on the Bureau politique and Comité 
directeur of the party. Cf. ‘Notre Lutte contre le tribalisme’, La Voix du Came- 
roun, No. 6, Jan. 1952, p. 2. 
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PART IV 


REPRESSION AND REBELLION 


CHAPTER 8 


Prelude to Violence: January—May 1955 


AT the end of 1954 the French Government was forced to admit that 
the policy implemented during the past six years of trying to block 
the U.P.C.’s expansion had failed. Despite administrative hostility, the 
U.P.C. had expanded its organization throughout the territory, 
while its rivals had stagnated.'! Estimates of the membership strength 
of the U.P.C. vary considerably. One report claims that the party 
consisted of roughly 10,000 active militants, 20,000 card-owning 
adherents, and could count as sympathizers at least 80,000 persons. 
Yet even this information gives us little idea of the extent of the 
U.P.C.’s impact as the following report from an observer in the 
territory points out: ‘What is the audience of the U.P.C. ? It is not 
easy to appreciate it only from the number of cards distributed, for 
besides those who adhere officially to the movement there is the larger 
mass of sympathizers who, without a doubt, represent the vast 
majority of Camerounians.”3 

While the U.P.C.’s strength was at first limited largely to the 
south-western part of Cameroun, the party worked hard to extend 
its organization to cover every region of the territory. By early 
1955 it could boast of having implanted itself in all but two regions 
of the country ;+ but in some of these, for example the Islamic north, 
its implantation was quite recent and not very solid. It is difficult 
to assess in a precise fashion the impact of the U.P.C. in north 
Cameroun during these years, but it was certainly much greater than 


! Proof of this is the fact that none of the parties which put forward candidates 
in the election of December 1956 for the Cameroun Assembly were in existence 
in July 1955 when the U.P.C. was banned. 

2 Cf. ‘Partis francais outre-mer’, Samedi-Soir, 27 July 1955. Um Nyobé 
himself gave the membership figure of 30,000 for the U.P.C. Cf. U.N.T.C., 
T/1110, 1954, p. 13. A. Owona, op. cit., p. 243, gives this figure for early 1955 
@S 30,000—35,000. os 

3 Interafrique Presse, 2 June 1955, p. 11. Although this is an obvious exaggera- 
tion—especially if we include the north of the territory—the widespread tacit 
support for the party in early 1955 was undeniable. 

+ Um Nyobé, ‘Oi en est le nationalisme camerounais’, Cahiers Internationaux, 


No. 64, Mar. 1955, D. 86. 
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has been usually assumed. Another incorrect assumption is that 
sympathy for the U.P.C.’s cause was limited to the non-Fulani in 
the north, especially southern civil servants assigned to a northern 
district. On the basis of personal interviews in Ngaoundere, I was 
able to ascertain that the U.P.C—or more specifically upéciste 
ideas—did find significant support among some Fulani, especially 
those with some modern education, but that the diarchy of the 
lamibe and French administrators was successful in ensuring that 
holders of such sentiments were not even allowed to enter as candi- 
dates in the elections.' According to Félix Moumié, the party’s 
president assigned to Maroua, ‘the Fulani are beginning to realize 
the need for the struggle, although I have not as yet secured the 
adherence of any Fulani; but we can already count many sympa- 
thizers among them’.? 

One of the Administration’s persistent arguments against the 
U.P.C., besides the charge that it was a communist organization, 
was that it rested on the geographically limited support of the Bassa 
people and the urbanized Bamileke emigrants. More independent 
assessments of the party’s strength, however, present a different 
picture: ‘Beyond the fact that the U.P.C.’s electoral support is 
concentrated in the heavily populated departments of the Cameroun 
south-west, it is not a party with a well-defined geographical referent, 
as are the Union Camerounaise and the Bloc Démocratique Camer- 
ounais. Nor is its over-all strength based on any one group as it 
draws members and supporters from a wide variety of ethnic groups, 
social strata, and educational levels.’3 Although the U.P.C. was not 
restricted to particular regions, it can be affirmed that its strength 
varied significantly from area to area.+ By 1955 the two strongest 
regions of U.P.C. support were the Bassa region of the Sanaga- 
Maritime, and the multi-ethnic Wouri region containing the main 

1 This point is also co i i 
2 Letter from meant aly Berg te aryl a ee Honaell de 
décision’, p. 82 n. For the influence of the U.P.C. among civil servants, labourers, 


and traders in the northern cities, see Fabien Tougueri, ‘Les Grands Lamibe 


pole le développement politique de I'Adamawa’, Enfom, No. 169, 1958-9 


3 Le Vine, Political Parties and Natio 
* The following discussion of the re 
based on personal investi 
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port and economic centre of the territory, Douala, as well as its 
densely populated immigrant community of New-Bell. Second in 
importance in 1955, but with virtually unlimited potential as a 
source of future recruits to the U.P.C. was the entire area of Bamileke 
settlement, from the homeland of the Bamileke in the western high- 
lands all the way south to Douala. At this second level of impor- 
tance could also be included the other areas of rapid urbanization 
in southern Cameroun, such as Yaoundé, Ebolowa, M’Balmayo, 
Nkongsamba, and Edéa where many of the social and economic 
problems discussed earlier concerning Douala were also in evidence. 
At the third level of importance could be listed such administrative 
regions in the south-centre and south-east as Ntem, Dja-et-Lobo, 
Nyong-et-Sanaga, Kribi, and Mbam. In these areas, urbanization 
was proceeding at a less rapid pace, and agriculture was still 
the predominant and most remunerative activity. Consequently, 
significant U.P.C. support only began to be manifested after 1955 
with the decline in world prices for the main cash-crops. Support 
for the U.P.C. at this tertiary level was most clearly manifested in 
the elections of April 1960, although prior to this date these regions 
constituted very much the fiefs of the moderate nationalists. 

When considered from the standpoint of the groups which actually 
supported the U.P.C., an approach similar to that of the regional 
sketch provided above can be used. First of all, there is a consensus 
among many observers that the U.P.C. was successful in drawing 
under its banner a wide variety of social and occupational groupings: 


Under the banner of immediate independence and of reunification, the 
U.P.C. henceforth comprises not only the floating population and the 
unemployed, but also many civil servants, planters and traditional chiefs.! 

All the Camerounian social groups are represented in it: politicians, 
businessmen, civil servants and [private] employees, peasants and manual 
workers, ‘intellectuals’ of all levels. One even finds in it traditional chiefs.? 


Yet, although there were no major occupational groups in Cameroun 
which were not represented within the U.P.C., the support given to 
the party varied in intensity from group to group, and in its nature 
(that is, whether it involved actual membership or simply sympathy 
or ‘moral support’). The U.P.C. had its clearest success among 
those groups which had been adversely affected by the social and 


™ René Mauries, ‘Indépendance de mérite ou de révolte?’, Dépéche du Midi, 
15 Dec. 1956, p. 12. * A, Owona, op. cit., p. 243. 
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economic changes which had taken place in the territory since 
1945.! These included the urban workers, the plantation labourers, 
and the urban unemployed. In some areas, such as among the Bassa, 
marginal rural cultivators can also be included in this first category 
of U.P.C. supporters. Another category of U.P.C. supporters, many 
of whom preferred to keep their support for the party tacit, were 
usually included under the term évolués. These would include Camer- 
ounian students in Paris, employees in the private sector, and civil 
servants.? The fact that Camerounian civil servants were blocked in 
their advancement under the colonial system rendered them suscep- 
tible to being influenced by the U.P.C.’s demand for independence. 
However, since what few career possibilities open to them under 
colonial rule would be jeopardized once they openly manifested their 
adherence to the U.P.C., they were induced to keep this support tacit 
or at least unobtrusive. Even Dr. Aujoulat, who had endeavoured to 
draw Camerounian civil servants along with the traditional chiefs 
into his party, was forced to admit that ‘the African civil servants, 
even if they refrain from declaring it openly, are, in general, won 
over to the Union des Populations du Cameroun’. 

It was argued by Georges Chaffard in 1957 that one of the reasons 
for what he alleged to be the U.P.C.’s limited support outside the 
south-western region was that its leaders were all of Bassa, Duala, 
or Bamileke origin, and that this factor operated to the party’s 
detriment among other ethnic groups.* In his book published ten 
years later, he describes the U.P.C. leaders as being of Bamileke 
and Bassa origin (eliminating Duala), and then qualifies the impor- 
tance of this factor: ‘But the personal appeal of Um Nyobé im- 
measurably transcends the tribal frontiers. For all the educated 
youth, whatever their ethnicity or religion, the secretary-general of 
the U.P.C. is the uncontested leader of Camerounian patriotism, 
the man who raised the flag of independence.’s With the failure of the 


* Here again, numerous personal investigations as well as printed sources will 
be summarized. Cf. Zang-Atangana, ‘Les Forces politiques au Cameroun ’ 
P. 35; Afrique France Presse—Spécial Outre-Mer, No. 2655, 1 June 19553 De 
Agitateurs avaient promis l’indépendance du Cameroun . . .’, Le Monde, 4 sani 
1955; and A. Owona, op. cit., p. 248. 

* For many years the Association of Camerounian Students in Paris was CO” 
trolled by U.P.C. adherents. Cf. M. Diwouta, Op. cit., p. 16. 

* Cited by A. Eyinga in ‘Le Pouvoir de décision’, pp. 66-7. 

* ‘La Diversité des hommes et des tendances rendre difficile une ©2Y° 
d’ensemble au Cameroun’, Le Monde, 1 Jan. 1957. 

5 Carnets secrets de la décolonisation, Vol. ii, 1 967, pp. 359-60. 
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Administration to dampen the growing appeal of the U.P.C.’s 
radical nationalism to a wide spectrum of Camerounian groups, the 
French Government was confronted with two options in 1955. On the 
one hand, it could seek a rapprochement with the U.P.C. However, 
a corollary of this decision would be to accept the possibility of 
Cameroun withdrawing from the French Union and acceding to 
independence. This goal, however, was never conceded by the French 
for any of their African territories at any time prior to 1958." 
The second option—which the French elected to pursue—was to 
make a final determined attempt to stifle the U.P.C. However, given 
the wide support enjoyed by the party, and the strong implantation 
of its local organizations, the process of stifling it proved to be 
very long and very bloody. 


ARRIVAL OF GOVERNOR ROLAND PRE 


In December 1954 André Soucadaux, who had served as High Com- 
missioner in Cameroun since 1949, was reassigned to Madagascar 
to make way for Roland Pré. The new appointee, who several 
years earlier had served as Governor in a number of other French 
African territories (Gabon, Guinea, and Upper Volta), had con- 
centrated his attention during the years immediately preceding his 
appointment to Cameroun on matters of economic planning in his 
position as Director of Economic Affairs in the Ministry for Over- 
seas France in Paris. In his earlier appointments as colonial governor, 
Roland Pré had gained a reputation as a progressive administrator, 
but one who could be unswerving in his repression of anti-colonial 
movements.? It is these two talents of Roland Pré which the French 
Colonial Ministry hoped would enable him to solve the emerging 
political crisis in Cameroun. 

The circumstances surrounding Roland Pré’s appointment have 
become so much the basis of heated exchanges, both within the 
territory and in France, that it is necessary to set forth what I 

1 The way in which French officials ‘conceded’ independence to Guinea in 
1958 after the territory had voted against the referendum for the Fifth Republic’s 


Constitution—destroying everything they could before their departure—meant 
that independence was still not willingly conceded as a goal for its African 


territories. 

2 During his governorship of Guinea between 1948 and 1951, according to 
R. W. Johnson, Pré had become known as an exponent of ‘tough’ policies 
against African radicalism, as well as an extreme anticommunist and R.P.F. 
supporter. Under him the repression against the P.D.G. reached its height. 
Personal communication. 
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believe to have been some of the major factors involved.' Roland 
Pré had earned a distinguished record during the French resistance 
against the German occupation. During the course of the war he had 
established personal relations with some of the men who were later 
to be very prominent in the politics of the Fourth Republic, for 
example, Mendés-France, Bourgés-Manoury, Bidault, Buron, and 
General de Gaulle. Throughout his post-war career as a colonial 
administrator, he had not participated in either of the two major 
political groupings in France to which the majority of higher colonial 
administrators adhered: the democratic socialists (S.F.I.O.) and the 
Christian democrats (M.R.P.). In Cameroun, the socialists had 
achieved a clear predominance owing to the presence at the head of 
the Administration of the ‘conservative socialist’, Soucadaux, and 
his deputy, Georges Spénale.? 

In Paris, the Mendés-France Government was devoting so much of 
its attention to the struggle in Indo-China and the emerging one 
in North Africa, that the Colonial Ministry was able to continue 
virtually unchanged its past policies in sub-Saharan Africa, namely, 
promoting some social advancement while restraining progress 
towards political autonomy. The M.R.P. Minister for Overseas 
France, Robert Buron, was a firm advocate of this approach. 
In this Government, Dr. Aujoulat held the post of Minister for 
Labour and Social Services, having failed to obtain the Colonial 
Ministry he had long coveted.* The failure of André Soucadaux to 
prevent the extension of the ‘U.P.C. menace’ was clearly the main 
reason why the Government decided to replace him as head of the 
territory.’ Roland Pré was then selected to replace Soucadaux. In 
the opinion of both Pré and Buron, Dr. Aujoulat had concurred 


* The following discussion draws on personal interviews conducted in 197! 
with some of the chief individuals involved: Roland Pré, Robert Buron, An 
Soucadaux, and Léon Pignon, Directeur de Cabinet of the Foreign Ministry 
early 1955 and former French Representative to the U.N. Trusteeship Council. 

* Pré even goes so far as to allege that Soppo Priso benefited economically 
from the patronage of Soucadaux, and that Soucadaux was instrumental in 
bringing about the defeat of Aujoulat by Soppo Priso as President of the 
— — Personal interview. f 

> Ct. F. Ansprenger, op. cit., p. 91. The same can be said of the Minister for 
Overseas France after February 1955, Pierre-Henri Teitgen, himself also ® 
member of the M.R.P., a Party which was very conservative on colonial matters: 
2 ‘Aksough he had cartier been associated with the M.R.P., Aujoulat was 20¥ 

e ig gure in the Indépendants d Outre-Mer (1.0.M.) along with Léo pold 


$ Personal interview with Buron. 
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with, but not instigated, Pré’s selection. In the eyes of many Camer- 
ounians, however, Pré was ‘homme d’Aujoulat’.! 

Before Pré had even arrived in the territory, the S.F.I.O. began a 
campaign against his selection to replace their stalwart, Soucadaux. 
All the Camerounian representatives in the Paris Assemblies who 
were then allied with the S.F.I.O. vigorously protested against the 
appointment of Roland Pré.? These included Jules Ninine in the 
National Assembly, Soppo Priso and Njoya Arouna in the Assembly 
of the French Union, and Paul Monthe in the Economic Council 
of the French Union. In the eyes of Roland Pré and Buron the reason 
for the protests was simply the realization by these politicians that 
the gains they had made during the past five years under the patron- 
age of Soucadaux would now be in jeopardy. In the opinion of these 
moderate politicians, however, their opposition to Roland Pré 
derived from their awareness of the drastic methods he had employed 
against national movements during his earlier appointments as 
Governor, and their fears of the likely consequences of such an 
approach in Cameroun. As Ninine was reported to have remarked: 
‘If Roland Pré is maintained in Cameroun . . . blood will not be 
long in flowing.’ 

The immediate reaction of the U.P.C. leaders to the change in 
Governor was one of slight optimism. They interpreted the removal 
of Soucadaux as an indication of the willingness of the Mendés- 
France Government to bring an end to the repressive policies with 
which they had been confronted since the party’s formation in 
1948. Although Um Nyobé was then out of the territory, the party 
militants apparently hoped that at last a dialogue would be initiated 
between the new Governor and the party.* Nevertheless, the party’s 
expressions of welcome to Roland Pré were based on hopes which 
the Government was more concerned with extinguishing than 
fulfilling: 


On 29 December last, the High Commissioner Roland Pré arrived in 
the Territory to succeed M. Soucadaux. We can only say to him that the 
Policy which consists in outlawing the U.P.C. cannot gain him anything, 
and will only deepen the rift which his predecessors have dug between 
Our country and his. He can only win the esteem of the population if he 


: “i i Presse, 28 Apr. 1955; see also A. Owona, op. cit., p. 252. 
1 


? Zang-Atangana, ‘Les Forces politiques au Cameroun réunifiés’, p. 85. 
* Liberté, No. 1, 25 Feb. 1955. 
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recognizes that a Camerounian problem exists and that it is necessary 
to deal with the U.P.C. We wish him a warm welcome and a happy 
New Year, in the hope that this year will see the dawn of Cameroun’s 
independence." 


ROLAND PRE’S INITIATIVES 


After five years of gradualism under Soucadaux, the frenetic activities 
initiated during the first four months of Roland Pré’s Administration 
aroused the expectation among diverse sections of the Cameroun 
population that their country was entering a period of decisive 
importance for its future. There were two basic aims which guided 
the many initiatives introduced by Pré: the first was to stimulate a 
number of reforms throughout the territory which had become long 
overdue; and the second, to which the first was closely tied, was 
‘the struggle against the subversive war’. As was earlier discussed, 
little progress had been made in the territory in the development of a 
local government structure. This vacuum left by the Administration 
had been ably filled by the local committee network of the U.P.C. 
The major thrust of the Pré reforms was therefore ‘to involve the 
rural masses as much as possible in the work of the Administra- 
tion’. The scope of this programme was considerable: 


By the implementation of a constructive and generous policy the 
Administration has attempted for some months to endow the whole 
country with a political, economic, and social structure capable of break- 
ing the upéciste drive. 

Besides the ‘conseils de cercles’ whose establishment by Parliament is 
awaited, the extension and decentralization of the rural communes have 
progressed. Cameroun has had deputies since 1945, but it is only in 1952 
that the first municipal councils were created and an attempt was made to 
invigorate the village councils. 

Finally, under the instigation of the High Commissioner, a vast Pr0- 
gramme is under way to provide for the development of youth movements, 
women’s associations, rural youth groups, post-school groups, the develop- 


* Jean-Paul Sendé, ‘Barométre politique’, Lumié . » P. 4 

2 Personal interview. One of the as Ted ae kine of Pré's conception 
of the task he had been called upon to fulfil in Cameroun was the extent to which 
he regarded it as a sort of crusade against world communism and in defence of 
civilization’. This came out quite clearly in a three-hour-long interview, 48 We 
as in his analysis of the May 1955 events, Les Emeutes de mai. It has bee® 
suggested by a former administrator in Cameroun that Pré was a devotee a 
Moral Rearmament. His many moralizing pronouncements to the Camerouny 


people before the events lend credence to this allegation 


3 Index quotidien de la presse Frangaise, 2 June 1955, P. 4 
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ment of primary education, the creation of co-operatives . . . and the 
provision of mutual aid for the young planters." 

Under this crash programme, the communes rurales, consisting 
of appointed committees presided over by the local administrator, 
were increased from the seventeen existing at the end of 1954 to 
over seventy during 1955.” By a decree of 28 April 1955, conseils de 
villages were set up by Pré to group together planters, traders, 
youth groups, and war veterans under the leadership of the revived 
‘traditional’ authorities, with the aim of involving the entire local 
communities in economic, social, and administrative projects. 
In addition to the establishment of rural councils, there was a 
multiplication of the S.I.P.’s and their grouping in secteurs de 
paysannat according to the major crop in each area. In the urban 
areas, plans were made to make the existing commune-mixte urbaine 
fully elective in nature and to have the administrator-mayor who 
presided over them replaced by an elected mayor. On the territorial 
level, both the Governor and the Minister of Overseas France 
promised that the extension of the powers of the Territorial 
Assembly and the creation of a Government Council accorded to 
Togoland in April 1955 would soon be granted Cameroun.* 

The Administration made it quite clear that the policy of reforms 
being instituted was meant to win the Cameroun people away from 
the U.P.C. and not an indication of any intention to seek a dialogue 
with the U.P.C. Thus, during the course of what were termed 
‘American seminars’ conducted by Pré throughout the territory, 
each lasting about three days, an intense effort was made to con- 
vince local chiefs and notables of the desirability of Cameroun 
remaining within the French Union and of the need for them to 
assist the Administration in combating the ‘subversives’. At the 
end of these seminars, resolutions condemning the U.P.C. were 
dutifully passed, while Pré continued along to another community 
to spread the message of ‘reform and resistance’. Apart from the 
traditional political forces in the territory, particular attention was 
devoted by Pré to placating the Camerounian fonctionnaires whose 


' Paris-Presse I’ Intransigeant, 1 June 1955, p. 12. 

2 P. Chauleur, ‘L’Example des nouvelles structures politiques de base au 
Cameroun’, Encyclopédie Mensuelle d’Outre-Mer, Vol. v, fasc. 64, Dec. 1955, 
P. 483. 

3 Full details of these administrative changes are given in Pré’s white paper, 
Les Emeutes de mai, pp. 33-7. * La Presse du Cameroun, 17 May 1955, p. 1. 

5 Personal interview with Pré; Les Emeutes de mai, p. 36; A. Owona, op. cit., 
P. 264 n.; and A, Eyinga, ‘Le Pouvoir de décision’, pp. 70-1. 
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increasing support for the U.P.C. had become a matter of great 
concern to the Administration. Thus, the new Governor made 
known his intention of proceeding with the Africanization of the 
civil service, and announced the immediate implementation of 
the long delayed policy of granting Camerounian civil servants 
the same length of annual vacations as the whites, and a halt to the 
recruitment of European civil servants with skills Camerounians 
already possessed.! 

While the carrot was being offered to those forces which were tied 
by their occupations to the Administration, the stick was being 
brought to bear on U.P.C. militants. In a drastic reversal of past 
policy which consisted of dispatching upéciste civil servants to 
remote posts in the territory, Pré decided to bring them all to Douala 
where they could be effectively watched and, it was hoped, contained.’ 
The circulars dispatched from the Governor’s office in Yaoundé to 
the administrators throughout the territory bear testimony to the 
mobilization of all forces at the disposal of the Administration in 
the battle against the U.P.C.3 In communications among local ad- 
ministrators themselves, the message was clear: “The best action 
we can undertake is to encourage African adversaries [of the U.P.C.] 
and to make life impossible for the U.P.C. leaders, by getting deter- 
mined and energetic Africans to oppose them. . . . I remain of course 
convinced that when a region is not yet affected, it is very much 
preferable not to send upéciste individuals there but, on the con- 
trary, to concentrate them in the regions already affected.”* 


t L’Eveil du Cameroun, 8 Feb. 1955, p. 1; ‘Discours prononcé par Monsieur 
Roland Pré’, Atcam, 1955; and Bulletin d’Information et de Documentation, 
Haut-Commissariat, Yaoundé, No. 13, 14 May 1955, p. 9. Special meetings were 
also held with the civil servants to inform them of the Government’s plans a0 
to solicit their views. Cf. Les Emeutes de mai, p. 36. 

2 A. Eyinga, ‘Le Pouvoir de décision’, pp. 82-3; and V. Le Vine, From 
Mandate to Independence, p. 154. si om 

3 Circulaire No. 273. Cf. ‘Politique générale de lutte contre les organisations 
politiques du Cameroun noyautées par le Parti Communiste (U.P.C., JDC. 
US.C.C., U.D.E.F.E.C.)’, cited by A. Owona, op. cit., p. 2522. Another 
peculiar aspect of Pré’s attitude towards his mission in Cameroun, apart from 
the idea of a moral crusade against communist subversion, was his treatment oe 
it as a military campaign. For example, he repeatedly referred to his having 
arrived in the territory to ‘take charge of the struggle against the subversive ° 
This militaristic attitude might be related to the one other personal exper 
ara he constantly mentions: the wartime resistance against the Nazis. 
No uly estas wie passe-t-il au Cameroun?’, Démocratie No 

hae A » P- 431. This quotation is f, i ted bet 
chef de région, Huber, and a chef de suhdietsion eee 


uvelle, 
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When Um Nyobé arrived in Douala on 5 March 1955, returning 
from an appearance before the United Nations, he was immediately 
presented with a summons to answer a set of charges brought against 
him by a French Administrator, de Gelis, but which had been 
‘shelved’ under Soucadaux.' The pressure was then intensified 
with the summoning of Um Nyobé and other U.P.C. leaders where- 
ever they appeared in the territory to answer one charge or another. 
Illegal searches of U.P.C. offices, the homes of U.P.C. militants, as 
well as sudden arrests and detention followed. The combination of 
reform measures with an intensification of the repression of the 
party made a lasting impression on U.P.C. leaders: ‘They finally 
decided to institute some elected democratic organs in conformity 
with the Charter of the United Nations, the Trusteeship Agreement, 
and the relevant resolutions of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. But they found it necessary, before establishing these demo- 
cratic institutions in the country, to suppress the most essential 
democratic freedoms. Since then, any reform considered by the 
administrative power has been unpopular and suspect.’ 


WHITE UNREST AND THE ECONOMIC MALAISE 


The white community in Cameroun was one of the first sections of 
the population to react strongly to the changes initiated—and fore- 
cast—with the arrival of Pré. To begin with, Pré encountered con- 
siderable opposition from the local French administrators who 
viewed him very much as an outsider to their ‘clan’, and one whose 
style of government was the very opposite of the casual approach of 
his predecessor.* But it is from the colons that the most open dis- 
affection was manifested within the white community. As was earlier 
demonstrated, Cameroun possessed a relatively large white popula- 
tion and one which was strongly represented in activities to which 
Camerounians themselves aspired: commerce and transport, com- 
mercial agriculture, and administrative posts in the public and 
Private sector, One of the main reasons for this unrest was therefore 
the increasing insecurity felt by many whites in the face of pressure 
from Camerounians for an improvement in their livelihood and their 


' For the full details of this case, see A. Eyinga, ‘Le Pouvoir de décision’, 
PP. 93-6; and Inter-Afrique Presse, 28 Apr. 1955, PP. 3-5. 

2 Zang-Atangana, ‘Les Forces politiques au Cameroun réunifiés’, p. 85. 

3 Um Nyobé, ‘Les Vraies Solutions pour une détente politique et morale’, 
Inter-Afrique Presse, 20 June 1957, pp. 7-8. 

* Interviews with Pré and Buron. 
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job prospects. When it soon became obvious to the white business 
community that Pré was in certain respects more progressive than 
his predecessor, their insecurity over their future in the territory 
increased. Indications that the new Governor was having difficulties 
with the administrative officers of the territory were quickly seized 
on as proof that all was not well with the new Administration.1 
These rumours were followed by suggestions that the French Ministry 
for Overseas France might seek the first opportunity to permit the 
new Governor an ‘honourable fall’ back to a bureaucratic post in 
Paris.? Hints were increasingly made that Pré’s alleged over-attention 
to the problems of the Africans did not meet with the approval of the 
white community.’ Pré’s promises to accelerate the entry of Camer- 
ounians into the higher administrative ranks of the public and private 
sectors of the economy were presented as a programme to eliminate 
those who had furnished ‘95 per cent of the investments’ in the 
territory.t The only administrative action which received the praise 
of the white settler press between March and May 1955 was that 
involving vigorous police action against the sub-proletariat of 
Douala held responsible for the continuing series of thefts which 
the whites were now experiencing daily—and during daytime hours 
—in Douala.’ 

During the first five months of 1955, an acute economic malaise 
prevailed throughout southern Cameroun, but especially among the 
white entrepreneurial community. The strictly economic reasons for 
this malaise were, first, the drop in world coffee prices owing to the 
drop in price of Brazilian coffee after a reduction in the exchange 
value of the Brazilian currency; and, secondly, the termination of 
the major construction projects initiated under the First Develop- 
ment Plan and the cutback in the volume of business available for 
the ancillary enterprises established during the previous five yeats 
by a number of immigrant Europeans.’ In addition, there were also 
political and psychological reasons for this malaise in the white 
community. Whites in Cameroun who conducted small-scale aod 
often marginal concerns had come to know the former Governor 


1 Climats, No. 481, 10-16 Mar.1955. 2 ~20 May 1955: 

3 Climats, No. 481, 10-16 Mar. oo EN ee OD ; 

* Le Cameroun Libre, No. 490, 1-15 Mar. 1955 

$ Cf. Le Cameroun Libre, No. 493, 16-31 Apr. 1955 

6 Cf. ‘L’effondrement des cours mondiaux du café’ Le Cameroun Libré, 
No. 490, I-15 Mar. 1955; La Presse dy Cameroun, 1 Apr 1955 p. 3; and L'Evell 
du Cameroun, 5 Mar. 1955. . 7 F. Pain, op. cit., P- 14 
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Soucadaux, and, furthermore, had prospered during his governorship. 
With regard to his successor they had no clear idea of his economic 
plans for the territory; moreover, his previous position as head of the 
Committee on Modernization in the Overseas Ministry rendered 
him suspect in their eyes.' During his first few months in office, 
when Pré set out in great detail his views on the economy of the 
territory, he only succeeded in reinforcing the initial hostility of the 
whites towards him.? 

Pré regarded himself as being very capable in the field of econo- 
mics, and upon his arrival in the territory he set about reorganizing 
the economy of the territory. To combat inflation, a drastic austerity 
programme was immediately decreed, including the blocking of a 
number of government credits, the suspending of further recruit- 
ment of personnel, the stabilizing of the price of a number of im- 
ported goods, and the restricting of certain categories of loans.3 
In addition to these measures, Pré strongly rebuked those he held 
responsible for the high rate of expenditure in the territory which 
had resulted in a large public debt: ‘The situation during the coming 
years will therefore be a cause for concern if Cameroun continues 
to mortgage, in advance so to speak, future receipts to cover present 
borrowing . . . the moment has arrived to digest the loans already 
subscribed, strictly to limit the granting of new ones to those whose 
aims are essential and clearly economic, in short, to ensure that the 
future is not sacrificed to immediate satisfactions. . . .”* Finally, 
Pré blamed the general shortcomings of the Cameroun economy on 
the high cost of production, particularly in the export sector. 
Although this criticism was also directed at other aspects of the 
economy—taxation, transport, worker productivity, commercial 
circuits, agriculture, and industrialization’—it was interpreted by the 
white entrepreneurial community as a direct attack on them. 


™ As with the Poujadistes in France, the small entrepreneurs in Cameroun 
usually interpreted ‘modernization’ to mean their elimination by larger and 
supposedly more rational economic concerns. 

2 This hostility was not only expressed in the local and metropolitan papers 
which voiced the interests of the white settlers, but also took the form of a 
campaign to denigrate the authority of Pré in Cameroun while the representatives 
of the settler community used their influence in Paris to try and have him recalled. 
Personal interviews with Soucadaux, Buron, and Pré. 

3 ‘Discours prononcé par Monsieur Roland Pré.. .’, Atcam, 1955; see also 
Marchés Coloniaux du Monde, 4 June 1955, Pp. 1509. 

4 ‘Discours prononcé par Monsieur Roland Pré. , .’, Atcam, 1955. 

5 Ibid, 
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The counter-attack of the whites, through representations of their 
Confédération des Petites et Moyennes Entreprises du Cameroun 
(C.P.M.E.C.), had two main aims: to heighten awareness within the 
territory of the economic crisis they felt the territory was under- 
going; and to refute the analysis of the Governor which appeared to 
place the main blame for any weakness in the economy on their 
shoulders. What they feared, in short, was that Pré’s criticism 
was a first step in a programme to squeeze them out of business and 
make way for the larger international trusts as well as the aspiring 
Cameroun bourgeoisie. In a long article attacking the tightening of 
credit, the colons went on the offensive. They castigated the ‘official 
optimism and affected indifference of certain leaders of administra- 
tive services’, who contended that the economy was not as bad as the 
colons claimed.' The language of the article was both descriptive and 
exhortatory: unrest was growing, and more and more businesses, 
even well-run ones, were on the brink of bankruptcy. The Governor 
was again reminded of a memorandum submitted to him earlier 
by the C.P.M.E.C., requesting the immediate suspension of tax 
deadlines in view of the current crisis. The aim of the article was 
clearly to exacerbate whatever fears of an imminent crisis were 


already present: 


The Confederation does not conceal from the Head of the Territory 
that for many enterprises the situation is absolutely critical and that the 
present fiscal policy, if it is so pitilessly continued, will have the effect of 
forcing the disappearance, at an accelerated rate, of taxable property. 
Every taxpayer destroyed, ruined, is one fewer taxpayer... . Is that 
what is desired? Must one believe, as some are insinuating, that this is a 
deliberate policy as unbelievable as it appears? 

At a time when the rumour is spreading that Cameroun will soon be 
handed over to the all-powerful financial organizations set up by the Bank 
of Indo-china, and other formidable trusts, which will sweep everything 
away, must one believe that the creation of a ‘clean slate’ is already being 
pursued ?2 


The message of the colons was punctuated by the repetition of 
expressions of imminent doom: ‘un vent de panique’, ‘les nouvelles 
les plus ahurissantes’, ‘faillites imminentes’, ‘linsécurité de plus «0 
plus grave’, ‘l’atmosphére de panique’.? Each of the Governor's 
criticisms of the economy was analysed in an attempt to show that 


1 “Le Reserrement du crédit va Précipiter la crise’, Le Cameroun Libre, We 


491, 16-31 Mar. 1955, pp. 1-2. 2 Ibid. ‘ 
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the real culprit was the Administration and not the private firms: 
most bankruptcies were the result of administrative actions; the 
profit margins of firms were far from excessive; the activities of the 
Administration placed it in a poor position to complain of high 
costs of production.' The alleged fate of the small and medium-sized 
firms was compared by the settler press with the easy tax arrange- 
ments allowed the larger undertakings such as Alucam: ‘But what 
facilities, what advantages, what favours are granted the small and 
medium-sized enterprises, industrial, artisanal, commercial, agricul- 
tural, transport, hotel, etc. . . . which account for an increasing 
proportion of the economic activity of this country ?” 

In his attempt to extinguish one fire in Cameroun, that of the 
U.P.C. opposition, Pré had inadvertently started up another within 
the white community. He was now faced simultaneously with the 
problems of fulfilling his mission to end the U.P.C.’s expansion 
throughout the territory, of winning the confidence of his administra- 
tive subordinates and Camerounian moderates, and, finally, of 
pacifying the ‘prophets of doom’ among the whites. By the middle 
of May 1955, the colons had escalated their rhetoric—clearly aimed 
at forcing Pré to retreat from his programme of seeking the economic 
advancement of Camerounians—by portraying Cameroun as a 
sinking ship which those who could leave would be well-advised to 
do so: 


It is not an exaggeration to say that a wind of panic is blowing through 
Cameroun, that the future appears to the directors of many firms to be 
terribly uncertain. We hear it said every day now: ‘If it were possible to 
liquidate and leave we would leave because the position is no longer 
tenable.’ But it is impossible . . . it is impossible to sell and even to mort- 
gage. A derisory price is offered for an establishment which cost con- 
siderable sums to build. Those who were able to sell in time were 
well-adyised.3 


LABOUR UNREST AND TRADE UNION AGITATION 


Among the many problems inherited by the new Governor was the 
limited progress that had been made in the field of labour relations. 
When he arrived in the territory he was greeted by considerable 


' ‘La Matiére imposable disparait . . .’, Le Cameroun Libre, No. 491, 16-31 
Mar. 1955, p. 3. 

2 Le Cameroun Libre, No. 492, 1-15 Apt. 1955, P. 2. 

3 Editorial, Le Cameroun Libre, No. 495, 16-31 May 1955. 
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discontent in all major employment sectors. In an attempt to reduce 
the dissatisfaction of many Camerounians with their conditions of 
work and rate of remuneration, Pré acted quickly to meet some of the 
more outstanding grievances. But the more the Governor acted, the 
more heightened and overt became the discontent, his actions result- 
ing more in the release of long-frustrated demands than in allaying 
the insistency with which they were pursued. In addition to the 
initiatives of the new Governor, the economic malaise the territory 
was undergoing also played a part in exacerbating the unrest of 
workers in the territory. Because of the artificial nature of much of 
the economic expansion during the past seven years, the termination 
of the major construction projects throughout the south at the end 
of 1954 and early 1955 led to a drastic reduction in the workforce, 
especially among the unskilled manual workers.' Beginning with the 
end of the construction work on the Edéa metallurgical complex in 
1954, there emerged ‘a floating group of manual workers who go 
from building-site to building-site and appear in any town as soon as 
there is talk of work’. Along with the wage-claims of Camerounian 
employees and labourers, therefore, the new Administration was 
confronted with the more intractable problem of high unemploy- 
ment among the proletarianized masses. 

From January to May 1955, agitation in Douala and its immediate 
hinterland by the U.S.C.C. took place with increasing intensity. 
At the end of January there was a work stoppage at the large 
S.A.F.A. rubber plantation at Dizangué in the Sanaga Maritime. 
The wide-ranging demands of the workers were indicative of the 
emerging discontent which went beyond a simple demand for higher 
wages: “The workers demand a general increase in wages, the election 
of real representatives by the employees, respect for trade union 
rights, the granting of vacations for 1954, the suppression of the 
arbitrary deduction [from the wages], and the very insufficient 
rations, better lodging conditions, monthly payment according to 
the legal time-limits . . .’.+ Early in February a ‘warning strike’ by 


‘ R. Diziain, op. cit., pp. 14 and 68. Three of the large-scale projects which 
came to an end during this period were the hydroelectric complex at Edéa, the 
Razel road linking Edéa and Douala, and the magnificent bridge on the Wouri 
river linking Douala with Bonaberi—the latter two developments were in- 
augurated in March and May 1955 respectively. 

2 Pain, op. cit., p. 145. 

3 René Lemoine, ‘Malaise au Cameroun’, La Vie Fran . 1986. 

+ Kaso, Nos. 4 et 5, Mar.-May 1955, p. 13. ene 
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sanitation workers in Douala took place.' In mid February, about 
two-thirds of the lower echelon administrative employees (fonction- 
naires africains du cadre local) staged a sudden strike in Douala for 
two days.? This was a significant incident for the Administration 
as the discontent among Camerounian public employees had been 
one of the early concerns of Pré: ‘The civil servants justly complain 
of having been forgotten for many years and demand that their 
situation be greatly improved. The government will see to this. 
It will specially authorize a high civil servant to attend to this 
question before the end of the year.’ 

The fact that these civil servants went on strike only shortly after 
the Administration decreed an increase in the scale of their salaries 
was indicative of the wide gap between the demands of the U.S.C.C. 
and the hurried improvements which the Administration was willing 
to concede: ‘These measures, adopted in an extremely short space 
of time, provide proof of the good intentions of the local govern- 
ment. However, they were judged insufficient by the U.S.C.C. trade 
union.’* Other measures taken by the Administration to alleviate 
the increasing social unrest were the imposed reduction of Io to 
15 per cent in the price of such staple commodities as flour, sugar, 
and pharmaceutical products, as well as a 20 per cent increase in the 
guaranteed minimum wage which had remained unchanged since 
1952.5 But, given the tense climate that was developing in the 
territory, each administrative concession only served to trigger 
additional demands. Even the reduction in pharmaceutical prices, 
aimed at satisfying ‘the local workers and consumers’, resulted in a 
strike by the ‘pharmacists’ in Douala whose occupation in Cameroun 
involved many small-scale unqualified participants.® 

Between 1 and 4 March, the greater part of the labour force in 
the port of Douala came out on strike for increased wages as well as 
some associated demands.” The use of ‘scab’ labour to break the 


* R. Lemoine, ‘Malaise au Cameroun’. 

2 Ibid.; and Le Cameroun Libre, No. 490, 1-15 Mar. 1955, Pp. 4. 

3 Les Emeutes de mai, pp. 31-2. 

* Ibid., p. 32. 

5 G. A. Biafra, ‘Quand le Cameroun pense a I’heure du choix’, Combat, 21 
May 1955. ’ ; 

6 Ibid. Biafra describes these ‘pharmacists’ as being ‘relative proletarians’. 
See also ‘La Gréve des pharmaciens’, Le Cameroun Libre, No. 489, 16-31 
Feb. 1955. 

2 The Sidi of dockers on strike was given by the Administration as 420. 
Cf. U.N.T.C., T/OBS. 5/71, 6 Dec. 1955, p. 10. Another source puts this figure 
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strike only served to exacerbate trade union hostility.! By 31 March 
the Administration was able to announce the signing of the first 
collective agreement between the Administration, the employers, 
and the trade unions in the building trades and public works sector of 
the economy.? The Administration was also able to announce that 
negotiations were under way for the establishment of similar agree- 
ments in other fields, in commerce, industry, and between: large 
planters and plantation workers in such areas as the Mungo.? Yet, 
even the Government’s accomplishment in this area, whose im- 
portance it urged ‘could not be emphasized too much’,* did not 
succeed in soothing the mounting unrest. For one thing, this collec- 
tive agreement was only the first one established under the Code du 
Travail enacted three years earlier by the French Parliament. 
Furthermore, the Agreement met—at least initially—with the oppo- 
sition of the U.S.C.C. and the C.F.T.C., while provoking, on the 
other hand, the hostility of ‘the local commerce and some of the 
industries in Douala (small firms)’ which had been quite content with 
the inactivity of the past Administration in this realm. Finally, this 
Agreement did not derive simply from the Administration’s wish to 
temper labour unrest, but was also a part of its plan to lower the 
cost of production in the territory through stimulating the training 
of a better qualified African labour force and a reduction of the 
large European staffs in many firms.® Therefore, in seeking the im- 
provement in skills and wages of the more qualified section of the 
labour force, the Agreement deliberately skirted the issue of un- 
qualified workers whose jobs in this particular sector of the economy 
were undergoing a ‘brutal’ contraction.7 


at three-quarters of the work force employed on a daily basis. Cf. L’Eveil du 
Cameroun, 3 Mar. 1955, p. 1. 


1 L’Eveil du Cameroun, 3 Mar. 1955. See also ‘Echec d’une gréve injustifiée & 
Douala’, Bulletin d’Information et de Documentation, Fe Cont visas, 
Yaoundé, 31 Mar. 1955, p. 36. The Administration regarded this strike as 
being illegal on the grounds that ‘all the means of conciliation had not been 
exhausted’, 

* B. Porcher, op. cit., p. 35; and R. Pré, ‘La Situation au Cameroun’, Associa- 
tion pour I’Etude des Problémes de I’ Union Frangaise, No. 95, Dec. 1955, P 3? 
The agreement covered, inter alia, wage and hours regulations, remuneratlo 
for work lost through bad weather, vacations, and arbitration procedures. 

* Bulletin d’Information et de Documentation, Haut-Commissariat, Yaoundé, 
14 May 1955, Pp. 9. + Les Emeutes de mal, p. 31: 


$ ‘Signature 4 Douala de la Convention Collective du Batiment’, Bulletin 


d’ Information et 
h cote lon et de Documentation, No. 91, 30 Apr. 1955, p. 12. 


7 R, Diziain, op. cit., P» 14 
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In April the Administration continued its policy of raising the 
earnings of increasing categories of workers in its employ—or 
control—such as mine-workers, dockers, and those attached to the 
different administrative regions.’ By early May, however, the 
fonctionnaires were again the focus of trade union action. On 5 
March a strike of local civil servants in Douala—again on the issue 
of wage scales—was claimed by the Administration to have been 
a failure. A week later another strike was called by the same 
administrative employees while efforts were made to bring their 
counterparts in the private sector out on strike as well.’ During this 
period, strike action among civil servants in Yaoundé was also occur- 
ring. The Administration claimed that a ‘general strike’ was being 
advocated and contended—along with the settler press—that it had 
failed.5 In the case of the civil servants, the many concessions made 
by the Administration had clearly drawn the sting from their agita- 
tion in support of the demands articulated by the U.S.C.C. But 
in the private sector, where the Administration had to prod 
reluctant employers who had long been openly hostile towards the 
trade unions, success was far slower in coming. Furthermore, the 
attempts by the Administration to point to concessions made in 
specific sectors of the economy as proof of its ‘good faith’ only 
served to heighten the sense of expectation among those categories 
of workers confronted with less conciliatory employers. Finally, 
the one group which in no way benefited from the new largess of the 
Administration, and whose situation appeared all the more in- 
tolerable in the face of the gains registered by their compatriots, 
was that of the urban unemployed in Douala whose numbers were 
being swollen from the deflation of. the construction industry and 
the concurrent rationalization programme introduced by Pré. It 
cannot, of course, be overlooked that in view of the close ties 


1 Les Emeutes de mai, p. 32. 

2 G. A. Biafra, Combat, 21 May 1955. 

3 Wage concessions to civil servants served to increase the agitation of em- 
Ployees in the private sector who were allegedly less well paid. Cf. Le Cameroun 
Libre, No. 490, 1-15 Mar. 1955, pp. 3 and 4. 

* G. A. Biafra, Combat, 21 May 1955. 

5 In its report to the United Nations, the Administration referred to ‘talk of a 
Strike of indefinite duration by local civil servants, building workers, commercial 
employees and the like’, U.N.T.C., T/OBS. 5/71, p. 10. In its white paper, Les 
Emeutes de mai, this is contracted to ‘une véritable gréve générale’. For a 
full list of the major strikes which occurred throughout the coastal region of 

eroun in March and April 1955, see Les Emeutes de mai, p. 17. 
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between the U.P.C. and the U.S.C.C., the attempts by the Admini- 
stration to stifle the former while urging a more responsible and 
patient approach in the latter appeared—in the eyes of the leaders of 
these groups—highly contradictory. In their opinion, social progress 
was quite unacceptable when combined with the simultaneous 
repression of the political wing of their anti-colonial movement. 


THE CATHOLICS’ ‘HOUR OF DECISION’ 


While the new Administration increased its pressure on the U.P.C., 
and worked to reduce the discontent of the labour force, the Catholic 
hierarchy was also conducting a campaign to impress on its con- 
gregations the need to make a decisive break with the U.P.C. It 
is claimed that Dr. Aujoulat and his Yaoundé-based Catholic 
organizations, Ad Lucem (a lay association), the B.D.C., and the 
C.F.T.C. trade union had become embittered with the U.P.C. after 
it had helped re-elect Soppo Priso to the Atcam in the by-election of 
April 1954, enabling him subsequently to wrest the presidency of the 
Atcam from the hands of Dr. Aujoulat.! In February 1955 a circular 
was sent by Dr. Aujoulat to many Camerounians which stated: 
*,.. We are witnessing at this moment a definite Communist swamp- 
ing of our territory and I think that all our friends should be warned 
of it. [There is] communist infiltration from inside, thanks to 
Camerounians who were offered private tuition in the communist 
“Seminaries” in France. . . with the aim of learning the methods of 
agitation and revolution which have succeeded elsewhere.’? 

From its Douala section, the B.D.C. proceeded during this period 
with a “vigorous campaign against the U.P.C.’.3 In the March-April 
issue of its newspaper, the party made explicit its identity of views 
with the new Governor in his campaign against the ‘communists’: 


Governor Roland Pré is pleased to notice the calm of the rural popula- 
tions notably in the north of the country. On the other hand, his attention 
has been drawn to the provinces of the south and west by the quite active 
infiltration undertaken by a minority of communist elements. The latter, 
assuming the mask of nationalism and trade unionism, attempts to 
penetrate all the local organizations. This movement, which was intensified 

' D. Gardinier, Unite . i 
Mandate to PR a ne ied Challenge, p. 68; and V. T. Le Vine, From 


* Marcel Ngiri, ‘La Valeur politi i ise au 
Cameroun’, doctoral thesis, politique et sociale de la tutelle frangais¢ 


D, 121 Faculté de Droit d’Aix-en-Provence, Dec. 1956, 
3 Gardinier, United Nations Challenge, p. 68. 
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six months ago, creates an atmosphere of discontent. The High Commis- 
sioner is convinced that the Administration has the means to counteract 
this communist action." 


Under the urgings of Dr. Aujoulat and the Administration, the 
Catholic priesthood joined the campaign. On Easter Sunday 1955 
a long letter drawn up by the five European bishops in Cameroun 
was read in all the Catholic churches in the territory.2 The two 
fundamental themes of the Pastoral Letter were a highly qualified 
acknowledgement of the rights of all people to independence, and a 
virulent attack on the U.P.C. for its atheistic communism.? 

Although the Pastoral Letter opened by deriding the claim that 
the Catholics were allied with the colonialists in maintaining their 
domination of the territory, the Letter proceeded to follow the line 
of argument which was rapidly emerging in administrative circles: 
the struggle for greater autonomy was itself an admirable one, but 
the real danger lay in the infiltration of independence movements by 
communists. Having separated the praiseworthy nationalist senti- 
ments from the pernicious spirit of Marxism, a general condemna- 
tion of ‘world communism’ was then embarked upon: 

Recent events in China and Vietnam throw a striking light on what we 
have just stated. Lies, hatred, violence, expulsions, [and] bloody per- 
secutions have been visited upon the strong and fervent Christians of 
these Far-Eastern countries. Hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese 
Christians—our brothers in faith in Christ—have preferred to flee their 
country and accept penury and misery, sometimes death, rather than 
renounce their baptism. And yet among these Christians many had placed 


their confidence in the Vietminh which declared [that it] only wanted to 
‘liberate’ the country. 


Finally, in their ‘Practical Conclusions’, the bishops proceeded to 
refer to the local peril by name: ‘We are placing Christians on guard 
against the present tendencies of the political party known by the 
name of “Union des Populations du Cameroun” (U.P.C.), not 
because of the cause of independence which it supports, but the spirit 
which guides it and inspires its methods . . .’ 


™ Le Cameroun de Demain, No. 35, Mar.—Apr., cited in M. Ngiri, op. cit., 
PP. 121-2, 

2 While Gardinier, United Nations Challenge, p. 68, places the initiative for 
the bishops’ action with the B.D.C. and Dr. Aujoulat, M. Ngiri, op. cit., p. 122, 
States that it was the Administration which solicited this intercession, a wish 
which did not find an ‘echo’ among the protestant churchmen. 

* The entire copy of the Pastoral Letter is reprinted in the Service de I’ Informa- 
tion, Haut-Commissariat, No. 91, 30 Apr. 1955, PP. 7-11. 
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In echoing the official pronouncements of the Administration, 
the Catholic bishops deliberately threw the full weight of their 
Church behind the efforts being undertaken to eradicate the U.P.C. 
Although many Catholic Camerounians responded favourably to 
the bishops’ strong missive, others were moved to protest against 
this overt incursion of the priesthood in the territory’s politics: 
‘The letter of the bishops read from the pulpit at the Easter services 
stimulated right then and there in the churches signs of opposition, 
all the more remarkable when one knows the respect Africans have 
for sacred and religious places and persons. Thus, violent incidents 
erupted at Bafia and at New Bell.’? 

At its Congress held in Yaoundé on 30 April and 1 May 1955, 
the B.D.C. made a bold attempt to project itself as an alternative 
party of Cameroun nationalism. In its manifesto, entitled “L’heure 
du choix a sonné’, the B.D.C. moved closer to accepting a number of 
U.P.C. demands which its leader had ridiculed for many years: 
the devolution of political autonomy; the right of Camerounians 
to decide on their willingness to belong to the French Union; and 
the reunification of the Cameroons. In addition, there was a call for 
the promulgation of a number of reforms which the B.D.C. could 
rightly claim to have sponsored for some time: elimination of the 
two-collége electoral system, the creation of a government council, 
and the broadening of the powers of the territorial Assembly. 
The fact that the B.D.C. refrained from supporting the demand 
for independence, and took a nuanced position on the question 
of Cameroun’s integration into the French Union, gave their mani- 
festo the appearance of being a pale imitation of the U.P.C.’s 
programme.* Even Pré admitted that the party’s progressive demands 
were not all to be taken at face value: ‘The B.D.C. has therefore 
gone quite far in some of its demands, but the character of its 
leader remains a moderating element.’s 

To summarize the pattern of developments between January and 
May 1955: first the Administration accepted the need to satisfy 4 
number of political demands long advocated by the U.P.C., such 
as the democratization of the local governmental structure. Second, 


it conceded to the trade unions the need radically to improve the 
1 M. Diwouta, op. cit., p. 28. 
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earnings of the labour force. Third, the major political allies of the 
Administration in the south, namely the Catholic Church and its 
social and political organizations, sought to appropriate from the 
U.P.C. those points in its programme which had evidently won 
the nationalist party the open and tacit support of large sections of 
the population. In short, much of what the U.P.C. had long fought 
for was now Officially treated as reasonable and just, while the party 
itself was increasingly portrayed as being the very opposite. In the 
Pastoral Letter, the bishops had pointed out that ‘one can recognize 
the tree by its fruits . . ...1 In the Cameroun of early 1955 the Ad- 
ministration and its allies were seeking to weaken the nationalist 
party by ‘picking the fruits’ of its past work of agitation and organiza- 
tion among the Cameroun people. It was hoped that once the U.P.C. 
was deprived of some of its most telling criticisms of the Administra- 
tion, the task of ‘uprooting’ the party from the villages and urban 
quarters would be greatly facilitated. The plan was basically sound. 
The only problem was that by 1955 the roots of the U.P.C. could 
not be removed without violently dislocating the diverse strata of the 
society in which they had become firmly embedded. 


REPRESSION AND AGITATION 


In March and April 1955 the tension rapidly mounted in both white 
and black communities of southern Cameroun. As the pressure of 
the Administration’s campaign against the U.P.C. increased, so also 
did the anti-colonial agitation of U.P.C. militants intensify. The 
Administration later accused the U.P.C. of conducting ‘a vast 
campaign of denunciation and accusation’. In many cases, however, 
the agitation by U.P.C. militants was a response to attempts by 


This expression was an introduction to the discussion by the bishops of the 
lies, violence, and hatred which they argued were the fruits of communist sub- 
version elsewhere in the world and an indication of the evil nature of communist 
parties. This argument was belied by the bishops’ implicit recognition that there 
were ‘fruits’ of the U.P.C.’s struggle whose appeal to the people was the reason 
the Pastoral Letter came to be drawn up. ae 

2 Personal interview with R. Diziain, Paris, 1971. Diziain was in the process 
of carrying out his detailed study of New-Bell, requested by the new Governor, 
to determine the extent of the problems of this community, the sources of these 
problems, and possible remedies. At first, U.P.C. militants spread the word 
that residents of New-Bell were not to co-operate with the research team. 
According to Diziain, it was only after he personally solicited a more co-operative 
attitude from Jacques N’Gom that the project was able to proceed. This is an 
interesting indication of the strength of the U.P.C.’s ‘counter-Administration’. 


3 ULN.T.C., T/OBS. 5/71, 6 Dec. 1955, P- 10. 
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police officers to disrupt their meetings and carry out impromptu 
searches of their offices: ‘Everywhere, incidents involving the U.P.c, 
multiplied; among the most notable were a series of demonstrations 
in the Bamileke region involving Um and Moumié. By the end of 
April the situation was extremely tense. In the Bamileke, Mungo, 
Sanaga Maritime, and Nyong-et-Sanaga regions feelings ran high, 
and most of the larger urban centres in the south and south-west 
experienced increasingly serious incidents.”! 

Although it is alleged that the U.P.C.’s agitation reached a 
‘paroxysm’ during these months,? the white settler community can 
also be said to have contributed to the tense atmosphere. Before 
the arrival of Pré, the settler press had started calling for tougher 
measures against what they regarded as two related problems: the 
daring crimes of the sub-proletariat of Douala and the radical anti- 
colonial agitation of the U.P.C. ‘Il est encore temps de tuer le 
germe du mal’ was the refrain.? In February 1955 their Paris counter- 
part was intensifying the call for drastic action: 

In Cameroun, the U.P.C. has moved into action: after the attempts to 
boycott the markets in the Bamileke region, the upéciste leaders are now 
using telling arguments against their adversaries. .. . 

It must be repeated: enough of this agitation! 

There is still time, if there is no hesitation, to shift into reverse.‘ 
During the strikes launched by the U.P.C.’s trade union ally, the 
U.S.C.C., and the fitful attempts by the new Administration to meet 
some of the union’s demands—and establish procedures for dealing 
with the others over the long-term—the white colons were demanding 
the vigorous suppression of the trade union ‘agitators’: 

One cannot help thinking that it is time to use draconian measures. Let 
them simply fire the leaders, the agitators, who seek to utilize strikes to 
create disorder. ... 

It is clear that the C.G.T. and the U.P.C. have attempted at all cost to 


mark the inaugural celebrations for the Wouri bridge with an atmosphere 
of social agitation in order to im 
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To an increasing extent, Cameroun society separated along racial 
lines. In the opinion of a young observer, ‘one sensed a sort of fever 
among people of both races’.' Many Camerounians who had long 
been silent on the main political issues raised by the U.P.C. began 
expressing their conviction that the real question before the territory 
was now the demand for independence.? Others, while recognizing 
that the Administration’s actions were leading to a bloody con- 
frontation, also rebuked U.P.C. leaders for the possible negative 
consequences of their enflamed rhetoric: ‘Our politics risk turning 
into an adventure, and even a catastrophe. We are stuffing the heads 
of the youth. We are exalting their courage. We are writing our tracts, 
our articles with a pen dipped in venom; we are using grave ex- 
pressions. Dear comrades, do not play with fire.’ Apart from this 
general climate of tension, on a more specific level there also occur- 
red acts of violence and apparent sabotage. In early March, the 
settler press reported that recent derailments of the Central Rail- 
way might have been acts of sabotage.* Definite cases of property 
destruction occurred on building sites;5 and plans were made for the 
posting of nightwatchmen on the Wouri bridge because of work 
lost through sabotage.® Individual Camerounians were now daring 
openly to express their resentment against whites. In mid May, 
Governor Pré had to suffer the indignity of having the windshield of 
his car pelted with stones during the ceremony to inaugurate the 
Wouri bridge.? And on the same bridge in mid May, a European 
was suddenly barred by a group of African cyclists who allegedly 
shouted at him in pidgin English, ‘Go for hom!’ The retribution for 
this ‘illegal’ action was the arrest of two of the cyclists caught by 
the police.® 


' Kaso, Nos. 6 and 7, Oct.-Dec. 1955. 

2 Article by L.-M. Pouka, reprinted from L’Echo du Cameroun in Le Cameroun 
Libre, No. 494, I-15 May 1955, P. I. 

3 Cf, Article by Tchungui, reprinted from L’ Echo du Cameroun in Le Cameroun 
Libre, No. 492, 1-15 Apr. 1955, P. 4. 

4 Le Cameroun Libre, No. 490, 1-15 Mar. 1955. In fact the railway had had a 
long history of derailments. Now, however, every mishap in the territory was 
attributed to the actions of the upécistes heightening the expectation in white 
and black communities of greater disasters. 3 Les Emeutes de mai, p. 31. 

® Le Cameroun Libre, No. 494, 1-15 May 1955, P. 3. 

7 Interview with Diziain. 

* “En plein jour sur le pont du Wouri . . .’, Le Cameroun Libre, No. 497, 
16-30 June 1955, p. 4. It is asserted in this article that similar incidents involving 
= harassment of whites by groups of Camerounians were becoming increasingly 
frequent, 
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A few days later, violent clashes took place in a number of locajj- 
ties in southern Cameroun between Camerounians—many of them 
U.P.C. militants—and the police and military forces of the Ad. 
ministration. Beginning with the outbreak of these incidents, violence 
became the chief means of resolving the long conflict between the 
party of radical nationalism and the forces of French colonial rule, 
These incidents will therefore be subjected to very close analysis 
as a first step in determining the nature of the process by which 
the ‘cold war’ in the territory since 1948—or even 1945—was trans- 
formed into a state of actual warfare. 


CHAPTER 9 


Riots of May 1955 


BETWEEN 22 and 30 May 1955 there occurred in Cameroun a series 
of riotous incidents which the French Administration accused the 
U.P.C. of initiating, and which, according to the Administration, 
resulted in twenty-six persons killed (twenty-one demonstrators, 
four civilians of whom two were Europeans, and one law enforce- 
ment officer). There were also 114 demonstrators, thirteen civilians 
(eleven Europeans), and sixty-two law enforcement officers wounded.! 
Drawing on a number of Administrative reports, I shall first give 
a summary of the Administration’s version of the incidents which 
are alleged to have taken place, before considering other inter- 
pretations of this outbreak of violence in southern Cameroun.? 

On at least three occasions in April 1955 attempts by U.P.C. 
leaders such as Um Nyobé and Abel Kingué to hold meetings in the 
Bamileke region were prevented by members of a local anti-U.P.C. 
group—calling itself the Rassemblement du Peuple Camerounais— 
under the direction of a number of Bamileke chiefs. On 15 May an 
unauthorized meeting called by the U.P.C. in the town of Mbanga 
in the Mungo was forcibly dispersed by troops, and a number of 
demonstrators and police were wounded. The following day, the 
U.P.C. committee in Mbanga decided to hold another meeting and 
vowed that any attempt by the Administration to disrupt it would 
be repulsed by force. This second meeting was held on 22 May. 
When the police proceeded to disperse the 100 to 150 participants, 

1 U.N.T.C., T/OBS. 5/71, p. 26. The actual number of deaths among Came- 
rounians is generally held to be much larger than the Administration’s figures. 


Cf. Inter-Afrique Presse, 9 June 1955. 

2 These Administrative reports are, first, U.N.T.C., T/OBS. 5/71, ‘Account of 
the Incidents of May 1955’, submitted by the French Government to the United 
Nations; Les Emeutes de mai, the White Paper prepared on the incidents under 
the direction of Pré, especially pp. 46-7; the Bulletin d’Information et de Docu- 
mentation, Haut-Commissariat de Yaoundé, No. 95, 28 May 1955, pp. 7-8 and 
No. 96, 4 June 1955, pp. 2-8 and 16-18. Despite the numerous inconsistencies 
in these reports, I am only concerned here with setting forward a synopsis of the 
incidents which are said to have taken place. For a pictorial representation of 
the thesis of this study, the pattern of the 1955 events given in Map V should 
be compared with the fertile crescent sketched in Map III. 
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they withdrew to an appointed spot at which point others who 
were concealed attacked the police. During the ensuing battle many 
of the demonstrators and police were wounded, and one member 
of the police subsequently died in hospital. 

Word of the U.P.C. ‘victory’ at Mbanga spread throughout the 
south. On 23 May there were clashes between demonstrators and 
police in Nkongsamba, the major town in the Mungo. The demon- 
strators included about forty U.P.C. members who had travelled 
from Mbanga armed with knives and cudgels. A number of the 
police were wounded and two of the demonstrators were killed. 
On 25 May there were further clashes between demonstrators and 
the police in Nkongsamba during which nine demonstrators were 
wounded. However, it was in Loum, another town in the Mungo, 
that the most significant incidents occurred on that day. The prison 
and administrative offices were stormed by 200 to 250 demonstra- 
tors. Having been repulsed by the police, they retreated behind a 
barricade of stones and boulders. The police had to resort to shock 
grenades and fire-arms. Six demonstrators were killed and five 
wounded. On 25 May the road was also cut between Douala and 
Nkongsamba, but by the 26th the Administration had re-established 
its control in the region. On 29 May the police forces stormed the 
village of Mombo in the Mungo to disperse an assembly of men and 
made many arrests. No further incidents were reported in the Mungo. 

On 22 May, the same day as the serious clash in Mbanga, 
a meeting of the National Front (an anti-U.P.C. organization being 
formed in Douala) was disrupted by U.P.C. militants who were 
subsequently arrested by the police. During the next two days there 
occurred a number of attacks by U.P.C. members against non-U.P.C. 
Camerounians in Douala. On the night of 23 May organized patrols 
of U.P.C. members appeared in the New-Bell community of Douala. 
These patrols were in defensive formations, ostensibly to protect 
the party’s headquarters. Clashes between these patrols and the 
police ensued. On the night of 24 May there was a similar mobiliza- 
tion of U.P.C. squads and further attacks were perpetrated against 
non-U.P.C. Camerounians. Reinforcements were summoned by 
the Governor from the neighbouring French territories in A.E.F. 
On 25 May, in the early afternoon, the prison and administrative 
offices in New-Bell were besieged; cars were set on fire and used as 
road-blocks. The cars of several Europeans were attacked, and during 
the course of the afternoon two whites were killed and a number 
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wounded. The police used shock grenades and fire-arms to disperse 
the rioters resulting in scores of wounded among the demonstrators 
and seven deaths. 

It is estimated that 1,500 rioters stormed the New-Bell prison and 
that twice as many participated in demonstrations that day. A 
curfew was imposed at 7 p.m., and no further incidents were reported 
during the night. At dawn on 26 May a police attack was made on 
the U.P.C. headquarters in New-Bell, during which machetes, 
clubs, and iron bars were seized, and a score of U.P.C. militants 
who attempted to resist the forcible search were arrested. No other 
incidents were reported that day. On the night of 27 May, however, 
a fire broke out in one of the New-Bell quartiers, gutting the U.P.C. 
headquarters and destroying a number of houses in the immediate 
vicinity. The Administration accused the U.P.C. of deliberately 
starting the fire. The U.P.C. claimed that it was the Administration 
which was responsible for the conflagration. No further incidents 
were reported in Douala. 

In Yaoundé, on 22 May, a meeting attended by more than 1,500 
persons was addressed by the President of the U.P.C., Félix 
Moumié. Three days later orders were given by the U.P.C. 
to Bamileke merchants to refuse to pay administrative charges or 
obey administrative orders. The following day a delegate of the 
Force Ouvriére, Pierre Tayou, was set upon by a number of mer- 
chants. The police intervened and his assailants were arrested. A 
crowd of 200 to 300 persons stormed the police station and succeeded 
in freeing some of the men. During the mélée an onlooker was killed 
by a stray bullet. The body of the youth was borne to the Atcam 
where, after interventions by some Camerounian representatives, 
the demonstrators finally dispersed. On the following day, 27 May, 
the Yaoundé-Douala road was impeded by demonstrators and 
troops were used to restore the free circulation of vehicles. A crowd 
of rioters estimated at 2,000 marched to the centre of the city and 
refused to obey police orders to disperse. The police were ordered 
by their commanding officer to fire resulting in three deaths and 
several wounded among the demonstrators. There were no further 
breaches of the peace in Yaoundé. In Obala, however, north of 
Yaoundé, a U.P.C. meeting was broken up the next day without 
any incidents. 

The final region in southern Cameroun in which disturbances 
occurred during this period was the Sanaga Maritime, In this 
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region, the incidents took place mainly in the Babimbiarea. On 26 May 
a meeting presided over by Abel Kingué, vice-president of the U.P.C. 
degenerated into riots. The following day Abel Kingué proceeded 
to organize ‘the resistance’. U.P.C. militants were divided into 
companies each of which was given precise tasks, such as the 
destruction of bridges and the moving of barks to one bank of 
the river to prevent troops from crossing. There were several clashes 
between U.P.C. and Esocam members. In one instance an Esocam 
member, M. Bassama, fired upon and killed two of his attackers. 
On 28 May the U.P.C. forces were dispersed by Government troops. 
On 29 May a further attempt was made by Abel Kingué to organize 
comités de résistance. Then, on 30 May, further clashes between 
army patrols and rioters resulted in three deaths among the latter 
and the flight of Abel Kingué to the British Cameroons. 

In Edéa, the major town of the Sanaga Maritime, a secret meeting 
to organize the resistance was held on 26 May. That night groupes 
de combat were stationed on the Edéa—Douala road but there were 
no incidents. The following day another secret U.P.C. meeting was 
held and a general strike announced for the region. Although a 
groupe de combat was stationed on the Edéa—Yaoundé road that 
night no incidents occurred. On 28 May the upéciste and trade union 
leader, André Njock, who had presided at these meetings was ar- 
rested, and on 30 May many leaders of the U.P.C.’s comités centraux 
took refuge in the bush. As for the other major town in the Sanaga 
Maritime, Eséka, the only incident reported took place on 25 May, 
when an administrator who had attempted to disperse a U.P.C. 
meeting was forced to ‘withdraw precipitately’ by those present. 

In the Bamileke region no serious incidents occurred, but a certain 
effervescence was in evidence involving the blocking of roads, the 
destruction of bridges, and the cutting of telephone wires. The only 
direct attacks were undertaken by members of the Rassemblement 
du Peuple Camerounais who succeeded in destroying local U.P.C. 
Offices in Bafoussam and Bafang on 28 and 29 May, respectively, 
each time before the police could intervene. No other incidents 
were reported in any other Camerounian community during the 
final days of May 1955. 


COMMON INTERPRETATIONS OF THE MAY RIOTS 


There are a number of interpretations of these violent incidents, 
many authors suggesting different hypotheses without attempting to 
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reconcile them. I shall now give a selection of the more commonly 
expressed theories regarding the causes of the May riots. It must 
be emphasized that the theories, as enumerated below, are concerned 
with different levels of explanation and are not meant to be mutually 
exclusive. 

(1) There is the view that with the imminent convening of the 
Territorial Assembly, which was to deliberate on many of the political 
reforms under consideration by the French Government, and with 
the United Nations Visiting Mission expected in the territory towards 
the end of the year, the U.P.C. felt that the initiative was slipping 
from its hands and that its political opponents were benefiting from 
the implementation of all it had fought for over the years. Despairing 
of this state of affairs, and in an attempt to recapture the initiative, 
the U.P.C. decided to resort to violent methods.' 

(2) A refinement of the above thesis is that the U.P.C. came to be 
divided into two factions, a violent aggressive faction, led by the 
President of the Party, Félix Moumié, and the two vice-presidents, 
Ernest Ouandié and Abel Kingué, and a moderate faction led by the 
secretary-general, Um Nyobé. According to this theory, during the 
early months of 1955 the aggressive faction got the upper hand in 
the organization and incited the ‘revolt’ of May 1955.? 

(3) Another view holds that the most important historical factor 
initiating the train of events which culminated in the ‘U.P.C. 
revolt’ was the replacing of Governor Soucadaux by Roland Preé 
in November 1954. According to this thesis, the chief result of this 
replacement was the drastic change from an easy-going Administra- 
tion to a dynamic one bent on ridding Cameroun of the ‘U.P.C. 
menace’. Moreover, this thesis contends that the riots can best be 
seen as a reaction of the U.P.C. to its increased intimidation and 
repression by the Administration since the arrival of Pré.? 
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means in Cameroun to triumph by revolutionary action of a Marxist 
nature, analogous to that which Ho Chi Minh led victoriously in 
Vietnam’.! This view, of course, clearly conflicts with the earlier 
one mentioned which interprets the resort to violent action as 
resulting from the eclipsing of Um Nyobé by his more aggressive 
colleagues. In the opinion of Chaffard, the disagreement between 
Um Nyobé and the other leaders was not over the adoption of an 
armed struggle, but rather the danger involved in unleashing it 
prematurely without sufficient planning.” 

(5) Another thesis places great importance on developments in the 
relations between the U.P.C. and the inter-territorial R.D.A., on the 
one hand, and between the U.P.C. and local Camerounian groups on 
the other. Thus, the key incident was the disruption by U.P.C. 
militants of a meeting held in Douala by anti-U.P.C. Camerounians 
on 23 May 1955 with the aim of forming a competing R.D.A. 
section in Cameroun. This meeting was held after R.D.A. leaders 
failed to convince the U.P.C. that it should adopt the policy of 
collaboration with the French Administration for which Houphouét- 
Boigny had opted during a similar period of repression in the Ivory 
Coast. When M. Ouezzin Coulibaly, R.D.A. senator from the Ivory 
Coast, failed to convince Um Nyobé of the advisability of such a 
change during the first week of May, M. Tchicaya, an R.D.A. 
deputy from the Moyen-Congo, was dispatched a week later to 
implant an anti-U.P.C. R.D.A. in Cameroun. The attempt by the 
U.P.C. to disrupt this meeting was the spark which set off the week 
of rioting.3 

(6) Finally, there is the thesis of Willard Johnson, who views the 
riots of May 1955 and the ‘rebellion’ which occurred in Cameroun 
during the following years as being part of one continuum. In his 
Opinion, ‘it is convenient to date the rebellion from 22 April 1955’,4 


! Carnets Secrets, Vol. ii, p. 348. 2 Ibid., p. 365. 

3 Inter-Afrique Presse, 2 June 1955. The involvement of the inter-territorial 
R.D.A. in the May events in Cameroun and the subsequent banning of the 
party will be discussed in Chapter 10. It is important to note that Houphouét- 
Boigny utilized his ‘ablest and most trusted lieutenant’ Ouezzin Coulibaly on 
similar, and more fruitful, missions elsewhere in French Africa during this 
period. For his activities in Guinea with the P.D.G. in 1954, see R. S. Morgenthau, 
op. cit., p. 241; and in Upper Volta in 1956, where he brought about a merger of 
two existing groups to form the Parti Démocratique Unifié (P.D.U.), see Virginia 
Thompson, West Africa’s Council of the Entente (Ithaca and London, 1972), p. 6. 

* Willard Johnson, ‘Union des Populations du Cameroun in Rebellion: The 
Integrative Backlash of Insurgency’, in Rotberg and Mazrui (eds.), Protest and 
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the date on which the U.P.C. issued a Joint Proclamation demanding 
an end to the Cameroun Trusteeship, the establishment of a con- 
stituent National Assembly before 1 December 1955, the immediate 
institution of an executive committee to act as a provisional govern- 
ment, and the establishment of a U.N. Commission to supervise the 
establishment of the new institutions. After April, the party and its 
affiliated groups stepped up their political and trade union agitation, 
and at the end of May they deliberately launched the riots and 
demonstrations.! However, this thesis continues, ‘the great popular 
uprising which the militant leadership had expected to follow upon 
the forceful suppression of the riots . . . failed to materialize’. 
‘Soon thereafter’, it concludes, ‘the executive secretary, Reuben 
Um Nyobé, and his close associate and head of the youth wing, 
Theodore Mayi Matip, initiated a guerilla-type campaign among 
their fellow Bassa in the Nyong-et-Kelle division.’3 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S ANALYSIS 

The interpretation of the May events put forward by the Administra- 
tion in its White Paper and its report to the U.N. Trusteeship 
Council was that the communist, totalitarian U.P.C., despairing of 
its declining fortunes, inspired by Ho Chi Minh and Mao Tse Tung, 
and exhorted by the violence-obsessed Félix Moumié, planned and 
executed a violent insurrection between 20 and 30 May. This in- 
surrection, however, failed to win the support of the Cameroun 
masses and was quickly put down by the forces of order.+ Although 
Pré would admit of no complicity on the part of his Administration 
in provoking the incidents which occurred, it can be demonstrated 
that the administrative authorities share a large part of the responsi- 
bility for this week of violence in Cameroun. 

No greater assistance is to be found in unravelling the mysteries 
of these incidents than is provided by the Administration itself. 
On 16 July 1955, in the Bulletin d’Information et de Documentation 
published by the Governor’s office in Yaoundé, we find the following 
report: 

At the moment when Cameroun is about to be provided with the 
political institutions of a major country, the Government has considered 
Power in Black Africa (New York, 1970), p. 672. The same analysis by JohnsoP 


is found in his book, The Cameroun Federation, pp. 348-50. 


* “Union des P i . 348 si 
iim opulations du Cameroun in Rebellion’, p. 673. 2 Ibid 
* Les Emeutes de mai, passim. 
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it necessary to eliminate (faire disparaftre) a movement which by its 
aims, as by its methods, was opposed to all idea of progress and democracy. 

The comités de village are soon to emerge, all of south Cameroun will 
henceforth be provided with rural communes, communes de plein exercice 
will soon begin to function. Finally, the Government has just submitted 
to the Conseil d’Etat, and will place before the Parliament, prior to the 
parliamentary vacations, a project to give powers [legislative] to the 
Territorial Assembly. 

It would have been inconceivable in view of this rapid progress of 
Cameroun, and the accession of Camerounians to the direction of their 
affairs, to allow a totalitarian movement to exist. 

In the Cameroun of today, democracy and the U.P.C. are incompatible.! 


The above statement amounts to an explicit explanation of why the 
only effective political party in Cameroun at the time of the May 
events had to ‘disappear’ from the political scene. The nature of the 
U.P.C., here described simply as ‘totalitarian’, was considered 
incompatible with the Cameroun to which the French intended to 
devolve a greater measure of political autonomy. To demonstrate 
that the above statement really expressed the considered view of 
the French Administration, we have only to refer to Title V, ‘La 
Resistance 4 l’agitation s’organise’, in the Administration’s White 
Paper on the incidents: 


... it was necessary at all costs that this party, which had not encountered 
until now any concerted opposition, did not continue to spread like an 
oil stain, intensifying its recruitment of adherents, developing the establish- 
ment of its local organizations, discrediting by determined propaganda 
the totality of French work in Cameroun, and thereby within a short 
space of time confronting us with a situation contrary to the best interests 
of the Territory. 

The solution of the problem appeared, moreover, extremely urgent: 
first, given the important organization of the U.P.C. which indicated the 
possibility of a rapid extension in the following months; but also because 
of the inertia of the other parties . . . already, in the Douala quarters and 
even in certain villages particularly subjected to upéciste pressure, the 
administrative cadres had been replaced by political organs.” 


This second statement of the Administration clearly belies the 
thesis that the U.P.C. launched the May incidents in a state of des- 
pair over its declining fortunes. Instead, the U.P.C. was poised— 


t Bulletin d’Information et de Documentation, 16 July 1955, p. 5. 
2 Les Emeutes de mai, p. 13. 
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in the opinion of the Administration itself—for greater success in 
the way of recruiting new members, expanding its organization, 
and discrediting French rule. What is more, the inertia of the other 
parties in the face of the U.P.C.’s progress would soon have resulted 
in the Administration confronting the fait accompli of a parallel 
U.P.C. administrative structure. Why, it must be asked, would the 
U.P.C. choose this period as the moment to launch an armed 


struggle? 


THE U.P.C.’s INTERPRETATION: REACTION TO REPRESSION 


In the opinion of the U.P.C., Cameroun had been the ‘theatre of 
vast military operations initiated by the French colonial governor, 
Roland Pré’.' The growing support of the people for the U.P.C.’s 
programme had induced a panic within Administrative circles, 
With a U.N. Visiting Mission expected in the territory later in the 
year, the French recognized the danger confronting them. It had 
thus become necessary to ‘make an example’, to prevent a massive 
show of support for the U.P.C.’s position on the questions of re- 
unification and independence, and to save France’s ‘prestige’ at all 
costs. As in Madagascar in 1947 and the Ivory Coast in 1949-50, 
the Administration resorted to misuse of the judiciary to cover up 
its crimes by throwing the victims of its war into prison. This inter- 
pretation by the party of the May events was reiterated a year later 
in an interview granted by Um Nyobé to a French journalist: 
*. . . in spite of the repression and corruption, the U.P.C. asserted 
itself and imposed itself as the only nationalist movement worthy 
of the name in all Kamerun. It is thus that the French Government, 
after the failure of its attempts to smother the Kamerunian prob- 
lems before the United Nations, resolved to liquidate Kamerunian 
nationalism by force in fomenting and directing the massacres of 
May 1955 and in arbitrarily banning the three popular move- 
ments.. .’.? 

In more specific terms, the party leaders emphasized the ways in 
which the violence of 22 to 30 May was systematically provoked by 


* This summary of the party's interpretation o ts Is based on @ 
press statement from the Political cia sondtied cue .CSection Cante- 
rounaise du R.D.A.—Bureau du Comité Directeur sous Maquis’, reprinted ¥ 
Afrique Informations, No. 39, 15 Oct.-15 Nov. 1958, pp. 6-9. ' 

* René Mauries, ‘Déclaration a la presse francaise de M. Ruben Um Nyobé . 
Dépéche du Midi, 8 Dec. 1956, p. 4. Seo also ‘Recommendation No. 1—Bureau 
Directeur—Sous-Maquis’ in La Pensée d'Um Nyobd, p. 31. 
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the Pré Administration.' On 19 February 1955 a decree was issued to 
all administrative officers authorizing them to use armed force to 
prevent or disperse public meetings likely to disturb the peace. 
Under the guise of preserving ‘law and order’, peaceful meetings of 
progressive groups were repeatedly disturbed through the inter- 
vention of the police. There were no earlier provocations to justify 
the adoption of these extraordinary measures, and in fact, the 
incidents which culminated in the events of May only began follow- 
ing their introduction.? In conjunction with this resort to forceful 
repression, the Administration also adopted a policy of encouraging 
U.P.C. opponents among the African population to take direct 
action against the party. The combination of these two policies 
achieved the desired result: the provocation of clashes between 
supporters and opponents of the Administration which provided 
the police forces with further pretexts to repress the nationalist 
movement. 

Since the most significant incidents which occurred were the riots 
of 25 May in Douala, the U.P.C. devoted considerable attention to 
giving its version of the alleged disruption by U.P.C. militants of the 
meeting of the Front National Anti-Communiste held in New-Bell 
on Sunday 22 May. According to the party, the attempts by the 
Administration to resuscitate anti-U.P.C. opposition groups led, 
in Douala, to the constitution of the Front by such pro-Administra- 
tion groups as the Esocam, Indecam, and B.D.C.* Under the leader- 
ship of a customs employee, Pierre Nack Boum, and the former 
U.P.C. leader, Guillaume Bagal, a meeting to launch the new or- 
ganization was convened in the immediate vicinity of the U.P.C.’s 
headquarters.5 This meeting was clearly a trap set for the U-.P.C. 
and its ancillary organizations. The meeting was a failure because of 
the unpopularity of the group’s leaders, regarded as ‘sell-outs’ by 
the New-Bell population. While the meeting was in progress, the 
Administration brought its troops into position nearby. These troops 
consisted largely of reinforcements brought to Cameroun from 


™ Cf. Zang-Atangana, ‘Les Forces politiques’, p. 85. 

2 ‘La Répression ne paie pas’, Liberté, No. 2, 13 Mar. 1956, p. I. 

3 Ibid.; Liberté, No. 10, 21 Sept. 1956, p. 3; and Zang-Atangana, ‘Les Forces 
Politiques’, pp. 85-7. 

* Liberté, No. 3, 30 Mar. 1956, D. 3- 

5 Unless otherwise indicated, the rest of this paragraph is based on ‘Le procés 
Contre U.P.C. .. .’, Liberté, No. 10, 21 Sept. 1956; Zang-Atangana, ‘Les Forces 
Politiques’, p., 67; and A. Eyinga, ‘Le Pouvoir de décision’, pp. 89-90 n. 
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A.E.F. before the events, the first detachment having arrived on 12 
May and others on 19 and 20 May. With the collapse of the meeting, 
during which U.P.C. militants had been prevented from putting 
forward their views, the armed forces—with the Front organizers 
pointing out the homes of U.P.C. militants—proceeded with the 
arrest of many nationalists and the destruction of their property. 
From that point onwards, the continuing arrests of U.P.C. activists 
were based not on their possession of weapons or their participation 
in armed clashes, but simply on the political opinions they had 


expressed over a number of years.! 


THE GENERAL AND PARTICULAR CAUSES OF THE MAY RIOTS 


How are we to make sense out of the profusion of factors which 
are said to have contributed to the eruption of riots during this single 
critical week? The opening pages of Pré’s White Paper on the May 
events are quite explicit regarding the fundamental disagreement 
between the Administration and the U.P.C. After reflecting on the 
provisions of the Trusteeship Agreement entered into by France with 
the United Nations in 1946, and those of Article 76B of the U.N. 
Charter regarding the trusteeship system, it was stated in the White 
Paper: 


I. that France has voluntarily consented to place Cameroun under a 
particular system: the Trusteeship; 

2. that the statutes impose certain specific duties; 

3. that the territory must be administered as an integral part of French 
territory.” 


The third conclusion is the most crucial: that nearly a decade after 
the establishment of Cameroun’s trusteeship status, the French 
authorities were still regarding Cameroun as an integral part of 
France’s territory, and not, as the trusteeship system intended— 
and the U.P.C. advocated—as a country whose political ‘destiny’ 
was self-government or independence. In the opinion of the French, 
it was they and not the U.P.C. leaders who correctly interpreted the 
political aims of the trusteeship system: ‘. . . during the events of 
the month of May, certain leaders of political parties sought to set 
the Administrative Power against the U.N. They also aspired to be 
treated no longer as persons under the jurisdiction of a territory of 


' ‘Libérez tous les détenu iti ’ 
2 Les Emeutes de mai, oe Lp a » Liberté, No. 3, 30 Mar. 1956, P- 3: 
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the French Union, but as persons under the jurisdiction of a country 
which depended in no way on France and the French Union. This 
conception is evidently contrary to the Trusteeship Agreement.”! 

There were two factors which rendered it likely that the large 
divergence in political objectives between the French and the U.P.C. 
would culminate in violence. On the one hand, there was the un- 
willingness of the French to seek a dialogue with the party, or even 
to permit it to work towards its objectives within the country’s 
political institutions; and, on the other hand, the retention of its 
radical and militant outlook—for the many reasons discussed earlier 
—precluded negotiations by U.P.C. leaders with the French on any 
basis other than Cameroun’s accession to independence and re- 
unification. Dr. Bebey Eyidi, a one-time associate of Dr. Aujoulat, 
but a Camerounian who came to play a significant part in the attempt 
by moderate nationalists to solve the political crisis brought on by 
the May riots, quite clearly perceived this ‘general cause’ of these 
events: 

There followed, since 1945, a great effervescence in the country. The 
birth of diverse parties or movements, the majority of which were ephe- 
meral. .. . Only one distinguished itself clearly from this group, organized, 
developed, and asserted itself: the U.P.C. 

The Authorities could have, from the beginning, taken note of the 
evidence and entered into a dialogue with this emerging force. 

But . . . it was decided to keep the U.P.C. in opposition, then to fight it. 
Henceforth, the clash was foreseeable and inevitable. It occurred last May, 
not as an isolated fact, but as the logical conclusion of a situation already 


several years old. 
It is therefore undeniable that a narrow relation of cause and effect 


exists between the riots of 1955 and the promises flowing from 1940.7 

As was shown in the last chapter, the decision, to combat the 
U.P.C. took the form of the appointment of Pré to Cameroun. 
Apart from the social and political measures adopted by the new 
Governor in his campaign to silence the party, there were a number 
of initiatives which seemed more clearly designed to provoke a 
violent confrontation between the party and the administrative 
authorities. The decree of 19 February giving administrative officers 
the power to resort to force to disperse U.P.C. meetings has already 
been cited. On 5 March, as Um Nyobé arrived at the airport 
in Douala, in addition to being served with a summons on the 


t Les Emeutes de mai, pp. 3-4. 
2 La Presse du Cameroun, 19 Sept. 1955, D. I. 
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De Gelis matter already mentioned, he was greeted by a strong show 
of police force from the Administration. The airport was encircled 
by troops, and the main roads leading to it were blocked by the 
police, preventing a popular reception for the returning leader, 
Following Pré’s ‘seminars’ throughout the territory, U.P.C. meetings 
were regularly disrupted throughout April by local administrators 
as well as Camerounian groups opposed to the U.P.C.? 

The clear aim of the Administration was to put the territory on a 
‘war alert’. On 5 April a decree was issued, calling on merchants to 
ensure that their fire-arms could not be used by members of the 
‘public’ by dismantling them and storing the parts separately. 
The impression that Cameroun was entering a state of siege was 
conveyed at every opportunity, even when a show of force seemed 
quite unnecessary, as during the strikes of civil service trainees: 

At Douala, precautionary measures, perhaps excessive, have been 
adopted. . . . There were riflemen, their arms at the ready, giving a slight 
impression of a state of siege... . 

It was perhaps to suggest firmness, but it also showed a certain unease. 
A European Commissioner of Police discreetly positioned to overlook 
the Posts would have sufficed. We must ask ourselves if this was not a 
psychological error. All proceeded, by the way, calmly... . The young 
apprentices du cadre local must have been the first ones to be surprised 
and flattered that it had been decided to attribute so much importance to 
their frolic.* 

Finally, in a gesture which demonstrated the degree of preparation 
by the Administration prior to the riots, strict control was pl 

on all telegrams and letters leaving Cameroun for overseas on 20 
May, that is, two days before the first incidents took place.* 

One question that should be considered—although a conclusive 
answer is perhaps unattainable—is to what extent the particular 
sequence of developments which culminated in the May riots can 
be attributed to the particular personality of Pré; or, conversely, 


¥ Cf. Inter-Afrique Presse, 28 Apr. 1955, p. 3; ‘Recommendation No. 1", 4 

= re Lely te p. 40; and the long letter from Moumié to Pré, 12 “°F 
5, cited in A. Eyinga, ‘Le Pouvoir de décision’, pp. 87-92. 

‘ G. A. Biafra, writing in Combat, 4 June rose, alaced responsibility for es 
‘climate of tension’ on the ‘interventions of the police against gathering, Be 
always dangerous, with the habitual sequence of raids, arrests, and co aie 

3 Cf. Journal Officiel du Cameroun, No. 1059, 4 May 1955: P- 6895 and 
Presse du Cameroun, 26 May 1955. 

* Le Cameroun Libre, 1-15 Mar. 1955, p. 4. : asd 

5 Cf. ‘La repression au Cameroun’, France-Observateur, 23 June 19550" 
La Presse du Cameroun, 26 May 1955. 
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to what extent was he simply carrying out orders? According to 
Robert Buron, who as Minister for Overseas France appointed 
Pré to serve in Cameroun, the new Governor had made a mistake 
in not having adopted a more flexible approach (jouer le jeu) with 
the U.P.C." This judgement is confirmed by Léon Pignon, Directeur 
des Affaires Politiques in the Overseas Ministry, who ‘happened’ 
to be in Douala on the day the riots erupted. According to Pignon, 
his advice to Pré at the height of the events was not to make too 
much of the whole affair, to reach out and get to know members 
of the U.P.C. However, he continued, ‘Roland Pré obviously did not 
like the U.P.C. and was not willing to listen. I therefore decided to 
wash my hands of the whole thing.’2 

The attempts by these officials to divorce themselves from Pré’s 
tactics can be interpreted in the light of the death and destruction 
which began shortly after his arrival in the territory and continued 
thereafter for several years. However, another way in which they 
could be interpreted is suggested by Dr. Bebey-Eyidi, namely that 
Pré was a scapegoat who was sent to Cameroun to carry out the 
sordid task of destroying the U.P.C. by whatever means necessary 
and, after a decent interval, was withdrawn in early 1956 to make 
way for Pierre Messmer, the chef de cabinet in Defferre’s ministry.* 
The answer is perhaps a combination of the two: that Pré was sent 
to perform the task which he vigorously pursued; but that the deli- 
berate and rigid way in which he went about it was not fully expected 
by his superiors: 

Criticism has subsequently been made, justifiably, of the awkwardness 
of the new High Commissioner. .. . 


t Personal interview. ; ; 
2 Personal interview. Pignon described how, with some amazement, he dis- 


covered the scope of the military campaign set in operation by Pré against the 
U.P.C. 

3 Furthermore, the Ministry of Overseas France in Paris was in direct contact 
with Pré during the months preceding the riots and should have been aware of 
developments which were occurring. In late February, Pré was in Paris (L’Eveil 
du Cameroun, 5 Mar. 1955); Buron himself spent five days in southern Cameroun 
from 20 to 24 Mar. (Bulletin d’Information et de Documentation, 31 Mar. 1955) 
and during the third week of April made a hurried trip, returning to Paris on 
the same day as his arrival (Climats, No. 487, 21-7 Apr. 1955). Furthermore, 
numerous French dignitaries were in Cameroun on 15 May for the inauguration of 
the Wouri bridge, including the Minister of Overseas France, P. H. Teitgen, and 
must have been aware of the heavy security arrangements. Finally, from March to 
May the U.P.C. deluged the U.N. with letters and telegrams protesting against 
Pré’s repression. Cf. A. Eyinga, ‘Le Pouvoir de décision’, pp. 85 ff. 

* ‘Les Principes et les hommes’, L’Opinion au Cameroun, p. 1. 
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He extends his hand to everyone: ‘Stop’, he practically tells them, ‘these 
sterile games, and unite yourselves around me to construct a modern 
Cameroun.’ Well-intentioned proposals, but deliberately ignoring the 
more immediate aspirations of his audience. 

Thereupon M. Roland Pré gets angry, adopts authoritarian measures. ., , 
The U.P.C. replies with a call for a boycott of meetings with the High 
Commissioner. Between Yaoundé and Douala, between Dschang and 
Ebolowa, the Administration loses contact, the notables no longer respond 
to invitations. 

He holds the U.P.C. responsible and where his predecessor, Soucadaux, 
manceuvred with the skilful good nature of an old socialist fonctionnaire, 
he conducts himself with the stiffness of a polytechnicien tied to his fondest 
calculations. 

To prevent the U.P.C. from boycotting the Administration, would not 
the simplest thing be to ban the U.P.C.? The equation is seductive. 
Henceforth, the nationalist movement is refused authorization to hold 
meetings. The leaders circumvent it, and the High Commissioner, his 
decree neutralized, remains powerless, while the popularity of his adver- 
saries increases.! 


Another question which must be considered is why, if the May 
events were largely provoked by the Administration in its campaign 
to silence the U.P.C., did the U.P.C. not simply avoid responding to 
the provocation? This question becomes all the more significant 
when it is considered that the party leaders were fully aware of the 
ways in which French colonial administrations had employed pro- 
vocative tactics in other territories in their repression of nationalist 
movements. At the U.P.C.’s first Congress in Dschang in April 
1950, Um Nyobé used the example of the recent arrests ordered of 
himself, Jacques N’Gom, and seven other members of the Comité 
Directeur by a local justice of the peace, to warn the party members: 
‘In the calculations of the colonialists, this spectacular deployment 
of the judicial apparatus is meant to provoke riots so that a pretext 
could be found to drown the demands of the Camerounian people 12 


_ | Les Carnets Secrets de la Décolonisation, Vol. ii, p. 361. Chaffard's arguinent 
is supported by P.-A. Martel in ‘Emeutes au Cameroon Le Monde, 29130 May 
1955. My only addition to Chaffard’s characterization is to emphasize that » 
well-intentioned proposals’ of Pré were spurned not by the U.P.C. but by the 
white settler and moderate Camerounian groups. Cf. Marc Ducat, Me 
Tropicaux et Méditerranéens, 21 Nov. 1959, Pp. 2551. After several 8! - 
discover from Pré what attempts he had made, after his arrival in the territory: a 
ae dee mag a U.P.C. leaders, the only such instance he ay was 
er the U.P.C, was dri erstandadly, 
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the blood of repression, as was the case in Madagascar and Ivory 
Coast. But this attempt was rendered derisory by the wisdom and 
political maturity of the people who avoided succumbing to the 
police provocation.’' The same reference to the Ivory Coast re- 
pression was made before the elections for the Cameroun Assembly 
in 1952, when the party felt the need to caution militants not to 
respond to the ‘climate of terror’ and thereby afford the Administra- 
tion the pretext to undertake a violent repression: ‘We urge our 
supporters to be vigilant, to avoid falling into the trap of provocation 
and to protest calmly each time they are victims of these tactics . . .’. 

Another factor which has to be considered is the party’s attitude 
towards the use of force. During the seven years before the May 
events, evidence can be found of minor clashes between U.P.C. sup- 
porters and those of other political groups. However, the only serious 
uses of violence which occurred were directed at, and not by, 
U.P.C. militants. Moreover, the use of armed force was always 
rejected by the party on two basic grounds. First, reference was 
often made to the territory’s unfortunate experiences during World 
War II: ‘Armed struggle was undertaken once.and for all by Camer- 
ounians who contributed significantly to the defeat of German 
fascism.’3 Second, it was felt by Um Nyobé that the party’s objective 
of independence was so clearly in accordance with the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter—and of the U.N. trusteeship system on the 
right of all peoples to self-determination—that France would even- 
tually be brought to recognize its obligations without resort to 
violence: ‘With regard to the argument according to which we must 
have arms to gain our liberty, we answer that that is dépassé.... The 
fundamental rights which we are demanding and the independence 
towards which we are resolutely marching are no longer things to be 
wrested by armed struggle.’ 

In January 1955 the U.P.C.’s main newspaper was already coun- 
selling members that the recent decision by the U.N. General 
Assembly for an investigation to be undertaken in the territory on 
the questions of independence and unification had induced the 


‘ ‘Un programme positif’, La Voix du Cameroun, No. 9, Aug.—Sept. 1952. Fora 
mie comparison of the Cameroun and Ivory Coast incidents, see below, Appen- 
ix IV, 
? ‘A la veille des elections 4 l’Arcam . . .’, La Voix du Cameroun, No. 7, Feb. 
1952, p. 2. 
* Um Nyobé, ‘Report presented to the Kumba Conference’, op. cit., 29 Sept. 
1952, p. 31. 4 Ibid., p. 30. 
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Administration to seek ways of intimidating the population.: 
By April, the U.P.C.’s Paris office was informing the French press 
of the increasing repression taking place in the territory.? In the 
letter to the Governor cited earlier from the party’s president, 
Félix Moumié, he clearly stated that the banning of U.P.C. meetings, 
and attacks on party members by ‘mercenaries’ in the Bamileke area, 
all had the aim ‘to provoke the patriots to use weapons .. .’3 
After referring to the massive show of police force at the airport on 
the arrival of Um Nyobé in March, Moumié added: ‘Happily for 
us, the Camerounian people, obeying the instructions of the leader- 
ship of the U.P.C., side-stepped the provocations and the ambushes, 
because they are working for their unity and independence and 
nothing but that, and are convinced that violence does not resolve 
any problem.”4 

In view of the party’s oft-expressed convictions on the absence of 
any need to resort to force in pursuit of its objectives; in view of the 
party’s awareness of French willingness to use provocation in the 
struggle against nationalist movements; and in view of the party 
leaders’ belief that the ‘climate of terror’ created by Pré in the terri- 
tory was aimed at provoking a violent response from the population; 
the question why the party did not avoid responding becomes all 
the more acute. The first reason is, quite simply, that the actions of the 
Administration and its allies between March and May 1955 went 
beyond simple provocation and in fact constituted a generalized 
attack on the party. In short, to an increasing extent the party was 
not faced with the choice of being provoked or resisting provocation, 
but rather of being stifled out of existence or fighting for its survival. 
In early May 1955 a French magazine reported the intensity of the 
repression in Cameroun: 


Three weeks ago, France-Observateur reported the politics of repression 
practised in Cameroun by Roland Pré. 

Since then the situation has only been aggravated: on 18 April sizeable 
forces of police carried out numerous raids at the office of leaders © 
this organization, rifling the homes of Um Nyobé and Abel Kingué, ad 


* La Voix du Cameroun, No. 17, Jan. 1955, p. 2. 
* ‘Communiqué de la section de !’U.P.C. de Paris’, Inter-Afrique Press¢ 
s cited in A. Eyinga, ‘Le Pouvoir de décision’, pp. 8 . 
* Ibid. On the warning issued to its members by the pants leadership t© 
guard against provocations, see M. Piquemal, ‘Que se passe-t-il au Cameroun » 
Démocratie Nouvelle, No. 7, July 1955, p. 43. 
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taking as hostages the wife of Um Nyobé, as well as twenty-four militants, 
who were not released until after vigorous popular demonstrations. 

Some days later, punitive expeditions were organized against the people 
of Bafoussam and Meiganga, guilty of having hoisted the flag of the 
United Nations. The result: twenty-three wounded, of whom twelve were 
hospitalized. M. Roland Pré seems intent on practising in Cameroun a 
policy analogous to that with which Governor Péchoux earlier bloodied 
the Ivory Coast.? 


A second reason for the failure of the party to avoid putting up 
resistance to Pré’s offensive concerns developments within the 
U.P.C. itself during this period. Among the many interpretations 
of the May events cited earlier, one contends that the party was taken 
over in early 1955 by a violence-obsessed wing led by Félix-Roland 
Moumié. I believe the situation was far more complex than this 
theory implies.2 The party leaders were surprised in early March at 
the considerable display of force used by the Administration on the 
return of Ruben Um Nyobé. On the basis of information passed to 
them from within the Administration, they became convinced that 
the aim of the authorities was to have Um Nyobé convicted on any 
of a number of outstanding charges—which they had failed to do in 
the past—and through his imprisonment to weaken the effective- 
ness of the U.P.C.3 Um Nyobé, greatly distrustful of French ‘justice’ 
in its colonial territories, decided to withdraw temporarily from the 
political scene. He is reported by the Administration to have said 
on 17 April at Yaoundé: ‘I expect to be imprisoned before the end 
of April . . . in that case I shall no longer be here to calm the people’s 
anger. We must then expect bloodshed, in which case the 
colonialist Government will seek to suppress our claims.’ The 
Administration cited this statement to prove Um Nyobé’s complicity 


* ‘Que but vise M. Roland Pré au Cameroun ?’, France-Observateur, 5 May 
1955. 

? In this discussion I am drawing on several interviews with Camerounians 
Present in southern Cameroun during this period, including a number who were 
rhage of the party and one in particular who was a close associate of Um 

yobé, 

3 So much had Um Nyobé become the champion of Cameroun nationalism— 
and an opponent whose trips to the United Nations had become a considerable 
embarrassment to the French—that it was even feared that he was in danger 
of being assassinated. Cf. the Administration’s report of speeches by Moumié 
m Les Emeutes de mai, pp. 10 ff. After a request by Um Nyobé to travel to Paris 
in April was blocked, the party leadership became all the more suspicious of the 

dministration’s intentions. 

* U.N.T.C., T/OBS. 5/71, p. 11. 
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in the riots that later occurred. In fact, this statement can equally 
be said to demonstrate his political judgement in anticipating where 
the current campaign of the Administration was leading. 

Um Nyobé thereupon withdrew into hiding in the area of his 
home town of Boumnyébel, Eséka. At the most critical period of the 
party’s history, the individual who had steered the organization 
through seven years of administrative hostility had been driven 
underground. Félix Moumié, although president of the party, had 
spent the past few years in the distant north of the territory until 
he was transferred by Pré in early 1955 to Douala." Together with 
Abel Kingué and Ernest Ouandié, Moumié unconsciously played 
into the hands of the Administration by increasing the violence of 
his rhetoric to match the violence of the Administration’s repression.2 
After the May events, Um Nyobé was to rebuke members of the 
party for having failed to display the degree of vigilance necessary. 
However, the self-control required to have remained calm at the end 
of May 1955 was perhaps beyond the capacity of most U.P.C. 
militants as well as the proletarianized masses which supported the 
UEC: 


The question of vigilance, a thousand times repeated, has not yet won 
the attention of the comrades to a sufficient degree. For example, before 
the May events, a large number of comrades did not fully comprehend that 
we were on the verge of receiving a hard blow... vigilance must not be 
confused with fear. Vigilance is the fact of foreseeing the blows and the 
threats of the enemy, while fear is that of fleeing or losing one’s head in 
the face of the threats and blows of the enemy. 


The third reason why the U.P.C. was perhaps powerless to prevent 
the May riots is suggested by the areas in which violence did occur, 
which are described by one commentator as ‘the most economically 
active regions of southern Cameroun’,* and by another as ‘the 
recently industrialized regions of Douala, Yaoundé, and Edéa, in 
addition to the over-populated regions of Mbanga and Nkongsamba 

- 5 Even Dr. Aujoulat, although placing the blame for the riots 


! The Administration, which kept dossiers on the U.P.C. leaders, was fully 
aware of Moumié’s temperament, which differed greatly from that of the stolid 


Um Nyobé, a fact which comes out clearly in the} : e 
* Cf. Les Emeutes de mai, pp. 10 ff. y in their respective writings. 


3 “Recommandation No. 1’ La Pensée de Um N: — 

No. 1’, obé, p. 39. In Estka, ¥ 

Um Nyobé went into hiding, the only incident renotted di thwarting of a0 
attempt by an administrator to disperse a U.P.C. meeting. 


* Cinq jours de troubles et d’inci > . 
* Le Parisien, 30 June 1955. Incidents’, Le Monde, 29/30 May 1955- 
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on the U.P.C., was aware of the socio-economic factors involved: 
‘Anyway, the great majority of the population—if you leave aside 
the labouring milieux—did not participate in the disorders.’! 
While the U.P.C. leaders may only have been prepared to resist any 
further attacks on their meetings once it appeared that the Ad- 
ministration was determined to destroy their organization, the 
fact that this struggle between the U.P.C. and the Administration 
quickly escalated into a social conflict beyond the control of either 
can be attributed to the prevalence of social misery among substantial 
numbers of people in the urban and plantation areas. The Administra- 
tion, as Aujoulat pointed out, had failed for a decade to eliminate 
the causes and effects of these social and economic problems;? 
and the U.P.C., because of its strong criticism of the Administration 
on these grounds for several years, had come to be regarded as 
the defender of the socially deprived. Consequently, the political 
conflict between the U.P.C. and the Administration inevitably took 
the uncontrollable form of a conflict between the socially oppressed 
and their oppressors: 


. .. it is very important to remember that this is the second time since 
the war that riots have erupted in Cameroun. In 1945 thirty persons were 
killed during the course of a general strike for increases in wages. 

... aS for the underlying causes of the scale of the incidents, one can 
find them in numerous areas: the level of local wages for labourers (15 
francs C.F.A. per hour in Yaoundé, 19 in Douala), the life of numerous 
workers in the sordid African shanty-towns, [and] the many voluntary 
or forced unemployed. 


RESISTANCE, REPRESSION, AND A SOCIAL UPRISING 


Some general characteristics of the events will now be briefly 
discussed to illustrate a number of the contentions already put 
forward in this chapter. The first point to note is the extreme brevity 
of the incidents. In the Mungo, the incidents began on 22 May and 
by 26 May the region was declared ‘calm’ by the Administration. 
In fact the clashes which occurred did so in different towns of the 
Mungo, each set off by news of the other. In the case of Douala, 
the disruption of the F.N.C. meeting on the evening of 22 May by 


' Cited in Afrique France Presse—Spécial Outre-Mer, No. 2657, 3 June 1955. 

7 L. P. Aujoulat, ‘Le Cameroun bouge’, La Vie Intellectuelle, Apr. 1956, 
Pp. 60-1, 

* Combat, 4 June 1955. 
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the U.P.C., and the consequent police action, was followed by three 
days of intermittent police action and clashes between U.P.C. and 
anti-U.P.C. forces, culminating in the riots on 25 May. On 26 
May there were no further incidents and it was reported that the 
only interference to the economic life of the city were ‘the con- 
sequences of the curfew and the operations of the police in the 
quartiers from which the riot emerged’.’ Likewise on 27 May the 
only incident reported was the burning of the U.P.C.’s headquarters. 
Similarly, in Babimbi (Ngambé) the incidents were limited to 28 
and 29 May and in Yaoundé to 26 and 27 May. 

Another general point worth noting is the extent to which the dis- 
orders in each area were set off either by clashes between the 
U.P.C. and anti-U.P.C. elements within the population or by the 
attempt to disperse U.P.C. meetings by the authorities. Thus, 
clashes between Camerounians were evident in the Bamileke region 
for several weeks before the events, while in Douala, Babimbi, and 
Yaoundé they were the immediate catalyst of the disorders. In the 
case of the Mungo, violence erupted during attempts by the police 
to disperse what Pré had decreed were illegal gatherings, and what 
U.P.C. members regarded as meetings which it was their in- 
defeasible right to hold. In view of the moral tone of the Governor’s 
denunciation of the U.P.C.-inspired disturbances, it is striking 
to note his implicit approval of the violent disrupting of U.P.C. 
meetings by opposition groups: 

It is in the Bamileke region that the popular reaction against the U.P.C. 
was the most violent. During 6, 7, and 8 April, a strong delegation of the 
U.P.C., including among others Um Nyobé, Abel Kingué, etc., having 
embarked on a propaganda tour, encountered in Bafoussam the opposi- 
tion of the local party, the Rassemblement du Peuple Camerounais 
(R.P.C.). The first meeting planned miscarried and the delegation was 
confronted by the ranks of partisans of the R.P.C. The same obstruction 
took place at Bansoa and Mbouda. ... 
wal De tr At il ed on a a 

gangte. In view of the public reaction, he aban 


doned it and took refuge at the [b mee sence HR 
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The following day 
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This reaction of the population against the outside agitators delivered 
a terrible blow to the U.P.C. .. .! 


When peaceful U.P.C. meetings were violently disrupted by con- 
servative elements in the population it was a cause for rejoicing 
within the Administration. However, when in turn the U.P.C. dis- 
rupted the meetings of these groups, the full power of the police 
was unleashed on them—and not just local troops who might 
harbour sympathies for the ‘subversives’, but soldiers brought in 
from equatorial Africa sharing little of this sympathetic restraint. 

The final general point I wish to make relates to the defensive 
nature of the main activities in which U.P.C.-organized groups 
were clearly identifiable. First in Douala, where, following the 
hunting down of U.P.C. militants by the troops and their local 
allies, the Administration itself reported that the U.P.C. groups 
were organized in defensive formations, in patrols, ostensibly to 
protect their headquarters in New-Bell which they suspected was 
the main objective of the Administration’s offensive. The same is 
true in Babimbi, where the Administration stated that Abel Kingué 
sought to organize ‘Ja résistance’ and where his groups were ‘comités 
de résistance’. The actions undertaken by these groups to cut off 
means of entry into the region, and the fact that these activities 
only began after the Mungo and Douala incidents, lend credence 
to the impression that they were largely defensive in nature. The 
same can be said for the groups posted on the Douala and Yaoundé 
roads in Edéa on 26 and 27 May, where they met with no action by 
the Administration and took none themselves. 

Three years after the May events of 1955, when the entire southern 
Cameroun was plunged into the violence of the U.P.C. guerrilla 
movement and the counter-insurgency of the French troops, Mathieu 
Tagny, a Camerounian doctor and member of the U.P.C., reflected 
in an interview on these incidents and their unfortunate sequel. As 
someone who was arrested in the ‘round-up’ of May 1955, and also 
someone on whom the Administration placed great store in advoca- 
ting a moderate line within the U.P.C., his reminiscences serve as a 
fitting conclusion to this analysis: 

i iscover errors in the position of the leadership of 
the Pat ie abgee ts the events of May 1955. But all are agreed 

‘ Ge ne ce eel de mai, p. §3; and Cameroun de Demain, 
No. 39, 1956, p. 2. 
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in recognizing that the massacre of May 1955 was premeditated, pre- 
conceived, and scrupulously executed by the French Governor, Roland 
Pré. . . . To substantiate what I am stating . . . I have only to recall a 
conversation which we had, two comrades and myself, with the head of 
the Siireré at the time, Monsieur Collet. In effect, in April 1955, the latter, 
during the course of an interview eagerly solicited by him, did not mince 
his words in telling us that if the U.P.C. continued its action it would be 
crushed. These were not simple words of intimidation. After this talk, 
I drew up a detailed report for the leadership of my movement. Could 
the leaders of the U.P.C., having obtained information from a good source 
on the malevolent intentions of Roland Pré, have spared our movement, 
and Cameroun, the bloody events which have taken place since then? 


I do not think so.' 


Although Mathieu Tagny did not say why the U.P.C. could not 
prevent the ‘bloody events’ of May 1955, despite the leadership’s 
prior knowledge of the Administration’s intentions, the above 
analysis of the incidents suggests a number of explanations. First, 
the very scale of Pré’s offensive left the party little room to maneuvre. 
Second, as the party came under direct physical attack from the 
Administration the voices of caution within the organization were 
silenced by those demanding resistance. Finally, in view of the de- 
gree of socio-economic deprivation among significant sections of the 
population of southern Cameroun, the clashes deliberately in- 
stigated by the authorities between its local allies and U.P.C. 
militants provided the sparks which set off the explosive riots and 
presented the Administration with the desired pretext to move 
ahead with its plan to destroy the U.P.C. by force. 


1 An unpublished interview by Jeune Nationaliste of 3 July 1958. Cited in 
A. Owona, op. cit., pp. 271-2 n. 


CHAPTER 10 


Cameroun Challenge to French 
‘Decolonization’: 1955-1956 


THE immediate sequel to the May riots is perhaps more clouded 
in mystery than the riots themselves. Whereas the riots occurred 
in the open and the accounts of different eye-witnesses could be 
collected and contrasted, the actions of the Administration during 
its ‘chasse aux upécistes’ usually took place in small villages or in 
the bush, wherever U.P.C. militants were apprehended. The May 
events provided the authorities with the justification to dismantle 
and destroy the U.P.C.; in addition, every local opponent of the 
party felt empowered to join in the all-out attack on the upécistes: 


Mass arrests were carried out; pressure was brought on some to de- 
nounce their neighbours at random. Immediate convictions were declared; 
the prisoners were transported by aeroplane at night to the north. The 
collaborators . . . sought refuge in the prisons for fear of being assassinated. 
Worse, a reward of X francs was given to whosoever denounced his 
brother as a upéciste. Arrests were carried out at all hours, in offices, 
workshops, homes, the streets. People were condemned without being 
heard, 

. .. Many prisoners died from the blows and the torture. In the interior, 
one’s poor hut or house was destroyed; they laid waste to your banana or 
cocoa farm, burning all your possessions and making you pay a fine of 
12,000 francs before imprisoning you.' 


As the repression of the U.P.C. entered this brutal vigilante stage, 
members of the judiciary who balked at the methods being employed 
by the Administration found themselves suddenly transferred to 
the north of the territory or simply suspended from their offices.? 
The single Paris newspaper which seemed aware of the scope of 
the anti-U.P.C. campaign in progress, and the disregard for any 
semblance of legal procedure in the trials of the arrested upécistes, 


' Kaso, No. 2, Sept.-Oct. 1954, p. 12. See also the letter from Um Nyobé 
to the secretary-general of the United Nations on 13 Dec. 1955, reprinted in 
Afrique Informations, No. 42, 15-31 Jan. 1956. 

2 Cf. Afrique Informations, No. 39, 15 Oct-15 Nov. 1955. 
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was the communist organ /’ Humanité, for the simple reason that the 
few lawyers in the territory attempting to secure proper trials for 
the several hundred defendants were themselves communists: 
‘The imprisoned are practically without any defence. Lawyers who 
arrived from Paris were refused access to the dossiers of their clients; 
they were not able to take part in the arraignment and were the 
objects of insulting police measures. Despite various interventions 
by the President of the Association of Barristers and members of 
the Conseil de l’ordre no improvement was made and the rights of 
the defence continued to be ignored.’! Even Dr. Aujoulat, despite 
his ardent support for the decisive measures being undertaken 
by Roland Pré, was sufficiently perturbed to issue the following warn- 
ing about the arbitrary punishment being meted out to arrested 
upécistes: ‘From time to time, from one subdivision to another, 
arbitrary gestures or acts “of the indigénat’” have unfortunately 
been noted, perpetrated under the cloak of anti-upéciste actions. 
It should be easy to bring those responsible to a more salutary con- 
ception of authority which, if it is to persist, must show itself to be 
calm and impartial.’ 

While the Administration was pursuing its campaign to eradicate 
the U.P.C. in Cameroun, efforts were also being made in Paris to 
gain legal sanction for the elimination of the U.P.C. from Cameroun 
political life. These efforts culminated in two important develop- 
ments. On 2 July 1955, at the R.D.A. Comité de Coordination 
convened in Conakry, Guinea, the U.P.C. and two other radical 
sections of the R.D.A., the minor Union Démocratique Sénégalaise, 
and the Parti Progressiste Nigérien, were expelled from the R.D.A. 
While on 13 July the French Council of Ministers issued a decree 
banning the U.P.C. and its subsidiary youth and women’s organiza- 
tions.? It was pointed out earlier that the U.P.C. had steadfastly 


t ‘La Terreur s’accentue au Cameroun . . .’, Humanité, 25 Sept. 1955. 

2 L.-P. Aujoulat, ‘Le Cameroun bouge’, La Vie Intellectuelle, Apr. 1956, p: 67. 

3 The Government’s decision to ban the U.P.C. did not follow automatically 
from the May riots. In fact, Pré admitted that it was he who demanded the 
banning of the party and its ancillary groups. Personal interview. The settler 
forces within the territory—and, one would suspect, their business and political 
allies in Paris—similarly demanded the dissolution of the party. Cf. Le Cameroun 
Libre, No. 496, 1-15 June 1955, p. 5. Two interesting changes in the columns of 
the settler press after the events were the praises expressed for the ‘very wise 
policies, at present, of M. Roland Pré’ and the rapid disappearance of the 
coe fot tha state of bis economy which had reached such a climax in mid 

ay. Cf. ameroun Libre, No. 499, 16-31 ; . 5025 
1c Sieh 1086 6. 4, 99 31 July 1955, p. 5; and No. § 
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refused to follow Houphouét’s line after 1950 in breaking ties with 
the French Communist Party. However, the more fundamental 
reason for the R.D.A.’s expulsion of the U.P.C. in 1955 is the same 
as that which motivated the French Government’s repression and 
later banning of the party: hostility to the U.P.C. because of its 
refusal to give up its demand for Cameroun independence and seek 
the integration of Cameroun within the French Union: 


. .. the leaders of the R.D.A., who for several successive months have 
postponed the meeting of the Comité de coordination of their movement, 
attempted a rapprochement with Um Nyobé, seeking to have the 
Camerounian leader accept [Cameroun’s] membership in the French 
Union. On this question, the R.D.A. consider that Cameroun and Togo- 
land are a priori Associated Territories of the French Union whereas 
Um Nyobé, resting on the definition of ‘Trusteeship’, demands the 
right of the people freely to choose their status and future links after their 
independence has been first recognized and the territory unified.! 


It is significant that during the months of April and May 1955, 
when the Administration was increasing its pressure on the U.P.C., 
two R.D.A. parlementaires, M. Tchicaya, deputy of Moyen-Congo 
and Ouezzin Coulibaly, senator from the Ivory Coast, were simul- 
taneously making attempts to bring the U.P.C. into line with 
R.D.A.—and French—policies in the colonial territories? M. 
Coulibaly was even present as a guest of honour at the inauguration 
of the Wouri bridge on 15 May while the U.P.C. was advocating a 
boycott of the proceedings. These R.D.A. leaders apparently 
played a part in the convening of the F.N.C. in Douala, which 
aimed at replacing the U.P.C. as the R.D.A. section in Cameroun. 
Although it is not possible to prove conclusively the collusion 


' Inter-Afrique Presse, 2 June 1955, Pp. 12. 


2 Cf. Franz Ansprenger, op. cit., pp. 143-4. 
3 Bulletin d’ Information et de Documentation, No. 94, 21 May 1955, p. 9. When 


the question was put to Soppo Priso whether Coulibaly had come to Cameroun 
in May 1955 as part of the R.D.A. effort to induce a change in the U.P.C.’s 
policies, this was his answer: ‘Yes, Coulibaly came on a mission for the R.D.A.— 
but also for the French Government.’ Personal interview. 

+ Although no details of the R.D.A.’s involvement with the abortive F.N.C. 
have been found, there are several references to the R.D.A.’s attempts to form 
a counter-U.P.C. R.D.A. section. See, for example, Climats, No. 494, 22-9 June 
1955, p. 2; and F, Ansprenger, op. cit., pp. 143-4. It is interesting to note that 
Francois Mitterand, the architect of Houphouét-Boigny’s policy of collabora- 
tion with the French in 1950-1, was also in close touch with the attempts by 
the R.D.A. to bring about such a departure in the U.P.C. in 1955. Cf. Inter- 
Afrique Presse, 9 June 1955, Which refers to an article by Mitterand in L’Express. 
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between the R.D.A. leadership and the French authorities in their 
respective decisions regarding the U.P.C., it can at least be contended 
that the expulsion order of the Conakry Congress facilitated and 
legitimatized the French Government ban imposed five days later: 
‘The Administration attached great importance to the Conakry 
decision since it was made by authentic African parties wishing to 
be more closely integrated into the Franco-African bloc. The U.P.C. 
was reproached for its openly anti-French, nationalist, and pan- 
Africanist orientation.”! 


CONTINUATION OF ROLAND PRE’S REFORMS 


Many of the changes introduced into the territory by Pré immediately 
after his arrival were continued following the riots and, in a few 
cases, clearly accelerated. Such, for example, was a programme to 
tackle the numerous social problems of New-Bell. At the outbreak of 
the riots, the Diziain-Cambon study of these problems commissioned 
by the Governor was just in its concluding stages. However, a 
mere two to three months after the riots a plan of ‘urbanization’ 
was being rapidly put into operation, although it was the middle 
of the rainy season when all major public works usually came to a 
halt. Thanks to a contribution of 400,000,000 francs C.F.A. from 
FIDES and the C.C.F.O.M. a broad improvement plan was under 
way in August 1955: the conversion of many alleyways into roads, 
including the creation of entirely new roads; improvement of the 
water supply and the drainage of numerous cesspools; the 
building of pavements, filling of holes, extension of electricity and 
road lighting; and finally, the creation of small parks and new 
residential areas to relodge families displaced.? The aim of the plan 
was twofold: ‘it would improve the natives’ surroundings (which 
will have a positive influence on the state.of mind of the population) 
and it would facilitate the work of the police’. Not surprisingly, 
the second locality in which the Administration hurriedly instituted 
a development plan was the Babimbi area of the Sanaga Maritime, 


1 ‘La Politique frangais au Cameroun’, Afrique Informations, No. 41, 15-31 
Dec. 1955, P. 3. 

* Cf. Frangois Charbonnier, ‘Les Institutions du Cameroun vont devenir plus 
libérales’, La Vie Frangaise, 12 Aug. 1955; ‘Urbanisme A New Bell’, Le Cameroutt 
Libre, 16-31 Aug. 1955, p. $; and ‘Douala et la région du Wouri', Chroniques 
d’Outre-Mer Etudes et Informations, No. 22, Feb. 1956, p, 21 ; 

3 Francois Charbonnier, La Vie Frangaise, 12 Aug. afl P 
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thereby demonstrating its awareness of the link between the long- 
standing grievances of these two areas and the May riots.! 

The plan to democratize the system of local government in the 
territory was also continued. Not only were the partially elected 
communes rurales and communes mixtes urbaines extended, but for 
the first time in the country’s history fully elected municipal coun- 
cils were established by a law of 3 November 1955 in the towns of 
Douala, Yaoundé, and Nkongsamba. The mayors of these three 
councils, for which elections would be held the following Novem- 
ber, were to be chosen by the councillors from among their member- 
ship.? But although the Administration was clearly attempting to 
institute all the political reforms that were within its powers to 
initiate, these reforms were in fact very limited when compared with 
the rising demands among a wide range of Camerounian politicians. 
The main reason for this disparity is that any significant changes 
involving the powers of the territorial Assembly, the involvement of 
Camerounians in the executive branch of the territorial government, 
and the restricted nature of the suffrage and the two-collége electoral 
system required the passage of enabling laws in Paris. Although 
such a reform project was being drawn up for Cameroun during the 
Mendés-France Government, the demise of this Government in 
February 1955 brought a quick end to this plan. Furthermore, the 
fact that on 16 April 1955 France’s other trust territory, Togoland, 
was the recipient of significant political reforms rendered all the 
more inadequate the piecemeal changes Pré was able to institute in 
Cameroun. Finally, the inadequacy of these changes was also 
highlighted by the more advanced reforms currently being extended 
in British West Africa: ‘One can blame the trusteeship nation for 
having limited itself too much to administrative reforms and technical 
achievements. The example of Great Britain which attends to the 
Political and economic aspects—in the highest sense of these terms— 
of the Camerounian problem at the same time as the Nigerian, can 
Serve as a point of reference.’* 


' Cf. ‘Babimbi, Foyer de Miséres, suite’, Liberté, No. 10, 21 Sept. 1956. 

2 Cf. ‘Notes sur le Cameroun’, Bulletin de I’Association pour l'étude des 
problémes de I'Union Francaise, No. 100, May 1956, p. 30; Index Quotidien de 
la Presse Francaise, 22 Feb. 1956, p. 4. For the current and projected reforms 
intended by the Governor, see the radio broadcast by Pré on 25 Nov. 1955, 
reprinted in Afrique Informations, No. 41, 15-31 Dec. 1955, P. 4 

+ Le Cameroun Libre, No. 493, 16-30 Apr. 1955, P- 3- 

* ‘Notes sur le Cameroun’, p. 32. 
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Commensurate with the increasing demands for political reforms 


in Cameroun and the attempts by the Administration to institute 


as many as were within its authority to undertake, was the growing 


pressure for the rapid Africanization of the civil service.’ The im- 
provements which the Administration was able to make before— 
and continuing after—the May events concerned chiefly the salary 
indices, and other conditions of remuneration such as length of 
vacations, in an attempt to lessen the great disparity between the 
grades to which most Camerounians belonged and the higher 
grades largely restricted to French personnel. Between 1955 and 
1956, therefore, the basic cause of discontent among Camerounian 
fonctionnaires remained the continuing de facto colour bar in exis- 
tence in the civil service. Early in 1956, Camerounian civil servants 
still constituted 100 per cent of the lowest category (cadres locaux), 
go per cent of the intermediate grade (cadres supérieurs), and only 
6 per cent of the highest rank (cadres généraux).? Here again, the 
fact that the colonial authorities had allowed this situation to 
persist despite the availability of competent Camerounian civil 
servants, compounded by the problems involved in phasing out the 
large European contingent in the civil service, meant that the Ad- 
ministration was unable to proceed with more than a token number 
of promotions among Camerounians in 1955-6, which only served 
to heighten the discontent.’ 

However, it was not only the Administration that was making 
hurried attempts to eliminate the more iniquitous aspects of the 
colonial system. If there was a general attempt to deny the ‘social’ 
causes of the May riots, there was, none the less, a willingness to 
heed the ‘message’ of the riots. In such areas as education and hous- 
ing, public and private authorities now sought to follow the Gover- 
nor’s lead in implementing overdue reforms. Even the Catholic 
Church, which unlike the Protestants had maintained a racial 
division within its hierarchy, now fell into line with the new trend. 
In November 1955, Paul Etoga was elevated to the rank of bishop in 
the Church, followed soon after by Thomas Mongo in February 
1956.5 But the significance of these gestures did not go unrecogniz 
by the radical nationalists who only welcomed the opportunity 0 


1 Cf. B. Porcher, op. cit., passim. 

4 ‘Le Probléme de l’africanisation des cadres au Cameroun’, Chroniques 
d’Outre Mer - Etudes et Informations, No. 25, May 1956, p. 18. 

3 Cf. A. Owona, op. cit., p. 67 n. "+ Ibid., pp. 55 and 88. 

5 Ibid., p. 144; and M. Ngini, op. cit., p. 149. 
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point out to the Church how much further it had to go in the 
‘decolonization’ of its fraternity: 


Kamerun is today the first country of Black Africa under French rule 
to have native bishops. This fact is not only due to the faith which a good 
number of Kamerunians have in Christianity, but especially to the 
political evolution of the country and the national struggle led by Kame- 
runians under the banner of the democratic movements. Nevertheless, 
the people must remain vigilant. The reforms started must not be limited 
to the spectacular consecration of two bishops. It is necessary to go to 
the bottom of things. First, it is necessary to hand over to the native 
bishops and priests effective control of the Kamerunian Catholic Church. 
It is necessary to respect political opinion and the freedom of vote of 
Christians. It is necessary to suppress the ‘sixa’ which represent definite 
racial discrimination against, and exploitation of, indigenous Christians.* 


RE-EMERGENCE OF BOURGEOIS NATIONALISM 


In January 1956 Camerounians went to the polls to elect their 
deputies to the French National Assembly. In the first collége 
contest, Maurice Plantier, a medical doctor in the territory since 
1952, won a near plurality of the 4,980 votes with his predecessor, 
the long-time Gaullist leader, Molinatti, coming last of a field of 
nine candidates.? In the first and second circonscriptions of the second 
collége, including the north and south-west of the territory respec- 
tively, the West Indian Jules Ninine was returned in the former, 
soundly defeating the future Prime Minister of the territory, 
Ahmadu Ahidjo, by 26,000 votes; while Douala Manga Bell won the 
latter by a comfortable margin. The real surprise of the election— 
and one which heralded a significant change in Cameroun politics— 
was the defeat of the incumbent Dr. Aujoulat and the election of his 
former associate, André-Marie Mbida.? In fact, Aujoulat came third 


" ‘Le Sacré de Monseigneur Mongo Thomas’, Liberté, No. 2, 13 Mar. 1956, 
P. 2. The ‘sixa’—possible corruption of the term ‘sisters-—were groups of 
Camerounian women in the missions (unmarried women sent by prospective 
husbands for training and some who sought a refuge from an undesired poly- 
8amous union). However, they were often put to work performing unpaid menial 
tasks for the churches. 
be Details of the election results are given in Bulletin d’Information et de 

Ocumentation, No. 126, 7 Jan. 1956, pp. 13-14. . 

* In 1952 Mbida had Ls elected to the Atcam on the list headed by Dr. 
Aujoulat and in 1953 was elected by the Atcam to be one of the Cameroun 
representatives to the Assembly of the French Union. Like Dr. Aujoulat, Mbida 
Was an active Catholic layman and a former member of the I.0.M. in Paris. 
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in the election with 20,517 votes, while Assalé took second place with 


47,001, and Mbida first with 66,354. 

The implications of the Mbida election were clearly recognized 
by most commentators. Mbida had succeeded during the election 
in riding the wave of nationalism which pervaded all levels of Camer- 
oun society after the May events. He responded readily to this mood 
by expressing in his campaign speeches ‘a strong hostility towards 
the French Administration’.' These speeches were considered by the 
future Governor of the territory, Pierre Messmer, as ‘férocement 
anti-blanc’.? In fact, this election was as notable for the sudden 
arrival to prominence of Mbida, as for the relatively poor showing 
of Dr. Aujoulat: ‘The success of Mbida must therefore be inter- 
preted as a desire of the voters to obtain a “‘Camerounisation” 
of the political leadership which they quite understandably con- 
sidered to be too French.’ After the elections, Mbida was regaled 
as the new national hero of the territory.s When one examines 
the political pronouncements of Mbida before the election, one 
discovers an echoing of many upéciste arguments, albeit combined 
with profuse statements of loyalty to France, indicative of Mbida’s 
ambivalence in adopting a nationalist rhetoric on purely opportunis- 
tic grounds while still retaining the contradictory assimilationist 
attitudes he had long shared with Dr. Aujoulat. These conflicting 
attitudes are quite evident in a rambling letter sent to the French 
Prime Minister, Edgar Faure, in October 1955: 


I insist . . . on emphasizing that the question of the special status of 
Cameroun is distinct from that of the French Union. . . . Camerounians, 


1 F, Pain, op. cit., p. 32. 

2 René Mauries, ‘La “troisitme force” de M. Mbida’, Dépéche du Midi, 14 
Dec. 1956. This outspoken interview with Messmer reported by M. Mauries in 
his series of articles on Cameroun was—not surprisingly—disavowed later by 
the Governor. The matter developed into quite an imbroglio between the news~ 
paper editor, who stood squarely behind M. Mauries’ report of his talk with 
Messmer, despite strong criticism from the French Government. 

3 R. Cornevin, ‘Le Cameroun bilan historique et perspectives’, p. 86. For 
further views on the concordance between Mbida’s election appeals and the 
nationalist spirit of the electorate, see L’Opinion, au Cameroun, p. 2; and Bulletin 
d’Information et de Documentation, No. 126, 7 Jan. 1956 p. 7. Of symbolic 
importance was the fact that Mbida was the first Camerounian who was not 
a French citizen to be elected a Camerounian deputy in the National Assembly. 
The others, Aujoulat, Molinatti, and Ninine, as well as Manga Bell, were all 
French citizens. Cf. La Presse du Cameroun, 14 Dec. 1955, p. I. 

4 Upon his return to Cameroun from Paris after the validation of his election, 
he was allegedly greeted by a very large procession of well-wishers. Cf. A. 
Owona, op. cit., p. 190 n. 
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as I stated above, serve and continue to serve France with great devotion 
and with a loyalty above all suspicion, although, recently, the French 
Government has appeared, and deliberately so, not to want to take into 
consideration the very grave situation created in Cameroun following the 
bloody events of the month of May 1955, especially those of 26 and 27 
May 1955 in Yaoundé, which were particularly odious. . . .! 


It is necessary to trace a few of the developments during the latter 
half of 1955 which culminated in January 1956 in Mbida’s defeat of 
Aujoulat, and, as I hope to demonstrate, in the emergence of a mod- 
erate form of nationalism in southern Cameroun. After the banning 
of the U.P.C. in July 1955, Cameroun was not only deprived—in the 
legal political sphere—of its radical nationalist party, it was also 
divested of its only viable political organization. The Governor 
was himself to testify to this state of affairs: ‘The situation is calm 
for the moment... but a political and trade union vacuum has been 
created because the U.P.C., in its collapse, has also pulled down the 
C.G.T. .. .’2 In April 1955 the B.D.C. had made a strong bid in its 
Manifesto, ‘L’Heure du choix a sonné’, to present itself as a moderate 
nationalist alternative to the U.P.C.; but this attempt was un- 
convincing in view of the party’s past anti-nationalist positions, and 
its leadership by a French Minister, Dr. Aujoulat. The numerous 
splinter groups which came together to form the F.N.C. in May 
1955, including sections of the B.D.C., Indecam, and Esocam, 
played their part in provoking the May events. However, the strong 
animosity felt towards them among many sections of the popula- 
tion—not necessarily upéciste—because of their leaders’ alleged 
role as agents provocateurs in the events, meant that these groups 
could not serve as effective alternatives to the banned U.P.C. How- 
ever, there was another reason for the political vacuum in Cameroun 
apart from the banning of the U.P.C.: it was the general ‘climate 
of insecurity’ left by Pré’s offensive against the nationalists. Here 
is how Soppo Priso described this period: ‘Public freedoms are 
Practically suspended. No one can henceforth express, without 


™ Reprinted in the newspaper of the U.S.C., Union, No. 3, Oct. 1955, p. I. 
Proof that Mbida’s opposition to French political designs for Cameroun was 
largely opportunistic will be put forward later. ee 

* Declared by Pré in a speech in Paris on 8 July 1955 to Association des 
Journalistes d’Outre-Mer, reprinted in Afrique Informations, No. 39, 15 Oct.— 
15 Nov. 1955, p. 3; and Le Monde, 10/11 July 1955. 

* According to M. Diwouta, the continuing arrests after the May events and 

¢ fear induced in the population as a result of the harshness of the repression 
led to a souring of the political situation in the territory, op. cit., p. 32. 
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anxiety, an opinion different to that of the public authorities on the 
problems of Cameroun. A veritable political vacuum is being created, 
not simply because of the banning of the above movements [U.P.C, 
and its ancillary organizations], but also because of the intimidations 
which are leading to the muzzling of public opinion.’! 

What perhaps worried the authorities more than the mere existence 
of a political vacuum was the emergence of a general nationalist 
spirit throughout southern Cameroun which, contrary to their 
expectations, was stimulated by the suppression of the U.P.C.: 
‘_. . the dismemberment of the U.P.C. has created an almost com- 
plete political vacuum, leaving behind a nationalist sentiment .. . 
highly passionate, and all the more explosive because it lacks legal 
means of expression.’? Before examining this nationalist sentiment, 
a word should be said about one of its new sources. In those areas 
designated earlier as primary bases of U.P.C. support—the Mungo, 
Sanaga Maritime, New-Bell, and the rapidly developing towns in the 
south—there existed a strong nationalist consciousness as a result 
of nearly eight years of anti-colonial agitation by the party. To this 
list could be added the pre-World War II nationalist domains, 
mainly the Duala communities along the coast, and some sections 
of the Bulu population in the area around Ebolowa. In 1955-6, 
however, there emerged a wave of anti-colonialism throughout an 
area which had remained on the sidelines of the nationalist struggle 
since 1950, the south-central cocoa-producing regions of Dja-et- 
Lobo, Ntem, and Nyong-et-Sanaga. 

It is not surprising that it was the Mbida election which seemed to 
represent the emerging mood in the territory, his circonscription 
encompassed this entire area. Furthermore, not only was Mbida— 
who originated from among the Eton-Beti people in the north of this 

' Paul Soppo Priso, ‘Came i . sei 
which Soppe Briss drew eo for Pig ig of te ees a sag 
former President of the Atcam set out the series of developments from the May 
1955 riots to the December 1956 territorial elections which he believes have been 
misrepresented in existing published commentaries. Although the document s i 


leaves a number of points open to a different interpretation, it is a useful state- 


ment by someone who was very much at the centre of the developments which 
occurred. 


a mare Quotidien de la Presse Francaise, 
circles there was a recognition that Pré’s onslaught had not onl intimidated 
the U.P.C. but the general public and moderate politicians as well, who now 
feared that the considerable show of force by the Administration would lead to 
a halt in the promised reforms. Cf. ‘Note sur le Cameroun’, Assoclation pour 
l'étude des problémes de |’ Union Frangaise, May 1956, pp. 31-2. 


22 Feb. 1956, p. 4. Even in colonial 
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zone—triumphant in this election, but so also was Charles Assalé 
whose base was among the Bulu people in Ntem. Assalé had obtained 
a total vote nearly two-and-a-half times that of Dr. Aujoulat in the 
election. The main reason for this upsurge of hostility among the 
inhabitants of this area to French rule was the severe crisis they were 
experiencing in the main source of their livelihood, cocoa production. 
Between 1950 and 1954, the enrichment of this area manifested 
itself in a certain moderation in the political sphere. The earlier- 
cited plan of Governor Marchand during the inter-war period, of 
encouraging the emergence of an independent and successful class 
of planters in this region on which French colonial rule could be 
anchored, seemed well on the way to being realized. Not only was 
cocoa production entirely in the hands of Camerounians, and largely 
restricted to this area, but its producers also obtained a dispropor- 
tionately large share of the territory’s export earnings. In 1950 
cocoa represented 48-8 per cent of export earnings, rising to 51°4 
per cent the following year, and reaching, between 1952 and 1954, 
over 54 per cent of these earnings. Then the slide began, down to 
49°I per cent in 1955 and dropping as low as 34°5 per cent in 1956 
or, in other terms, to a little more than half of what was earned in 
1954 (4,500,000 francs C.F.A. compared with 8,200,000).? 

The pivotal role of cocoa in the territory’s economy not only 
meant that the country’s budget was affected, and that thousands 
of planters suffered a severe’blow to their standard of living in a very 
short space of time, but this setback was also experienced by Camer- 
Ounians in other occupations which relied greatly on the cocoa 
trade, for example, the many clerks, traders, and transporters. The 
political repercussions of this economic crisis were quite evident to a 
number of commentators: ‘The present political malaise finds itself 
aggravated by an economic crisis which affects the cocoa producers.’ 
‘The economic crisis which this territory experiences . . . influences, 
much more than can be imagined, the political climate. The drop in 
Prices of cocoa has had very serious consequences, not only among 
Producers, but also on all local commerce.’ One of the reasons why 


" Cf. ‘La République du Cameroun’, Notes et Etudes Documentaires, No. 2. 
741, pp. 37 and 39. See also Pain, op. cit., p. 128; and R. Cornevin, op. cit., 
P. 92. 


* ‘Note sur Je Cameroun’, p. 32. ( : a . 
3 M. Robert Buron in an interview given during his visit to the territory as 


head of a Commission sent out by the French National Assembly, La Presse du 
Cameroun, 17 May 1956. 
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this sudden drop in the selling price of cocoa manifested itself in 
increased hostility to French colonial rule was the failure of the 
French authorities to take any measures to mitigate the crisis 
during its early stages.! It was only in mid 1956 that marketing 
arrangements were established to prevent large oscillations in the 
selling price of cocoa.” By this time, however, mismanagement of the 
economy had been added to the other ills for which the colonial 
Administration was being held responsible in the territory. 

The cocoa crisis and its political repercussions should not, how- 
ever, be viewed as isolated incidents. They clearly served to broaden 
and exacerbate other developments which had been overshadowed 
during the previous two or three years by the more striking challenge 
posed to French rule by the U.P.C. With the temporary eclipse of 
the U.P.C. after May 1955, these developments—socio-economic 
and political—were manifested in a moderate but none the less 
insistent challenge to French colonialism: ‘Next to the proletarian 
nationalism of M. Ruben Um Nyobé, M. Paul Soppo Priso repre- 
sents the bourgeois nationalism.’3 What was the nature of this 
bourgeois nationalism? First, its political features. Between 1952 
and 1955, while the U.P.C. was making its strong criticism of the 
failure of the French to advance the territory towards the autonomy 
or independence prescribed by the trusteeship system, a quieter and 
less spectacular movement seeking a number of the same goals as the 
U.P.C. was also proceeding among moderate Cameroun politicians. 
This movement was most evident in the actions of the Cameroun 
parlementaires in the Paris assemblies. In January 1952 the two- 
collége system was eliminated for elections to the representative 
assembly in Togoland. In the opinion of the then Senator Okala, 
Cameroun would soon be able to slip through this breach.‘ In 
February 1953 Soppo Priso in the Assembly of the French Union and 
Okala in the Council of the Republic both placed before these 
Assemblies projects for the participation of Camerounians in the 


* Even in May 1956 Soppo Priso was demanding more vigorous action by the 
and a greater sense of urgency 10 


et de Documentation, No. 148, 11 June 1956, pp. 19-20 


; fe Mauries, ‘Le “mal nécessaire” ’, Dépéche du Midi, 16 Dec. 1956, 


+ Cf. J. Foccart, ‘Sur le 
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executive branch of the territorial government and for the granting 
of legislative powers to the Cameroun Assembly." 

Because of the pressure of political advance in the Gold Coast 
on French policy in neighbouring Togoland, the Camerounian 
parlementaires eagerly supported political reforms for their fellow 
trust territory in the hope that French resistance to similar reforms 
in Cameroun would consequently dissolve. In the Assembly of the 
French Union from 1953 to 1955, Soppo Priso served as rapporteur 
for the Togolese reform project, while in the National Assembly, 
Jules Ninine of Cameroun fulfilled a similar role: ‘Already, for Togo- 
land, territory under the same juridical statute as Cameroun, a 
draft bill, of which I am myself the rapporteur, has been put forward. 
The bill for Cameroun cannot be long in coming. We believe that, 
like the former [bill], it will considerably enlarge the powers of the 
local territorial Assembly; [and] provide for a Government council 
composed in part of members of the Assembly and within which all 
the acts of the High Commissioner will have to be taken. . . .”2 
Despite the elimination of the two-collége system in Togoland in 
19§2, this system remained in force in Cameroun. In early 1954, 
therefore, Douala Manga Bell placed before the National Assembly 
a project to establish a single electoral body in all French overseas 
territories. In April of that same year, the deputy’s fellow Duala, 
Betoté Akwa, Ekwalla Essaka Deido, and Kingué-Jong, arrived in 
Paris to put forward a large number of demands on behalf of the 
Ngondo which recall those made earlier by Jeucafra and the Racam: 
greater Camerounian participation in the governing of the territory; 
a democratic local government system; financial aid to planters, 
forestry operations, artisanal, and commercial undertakings; ex- 
panded higher education opportunities, etc.* Many of the points 
insisted upon by the Ngondo delegation were central to the U.P.C.’s 
Political programme: the uniqueness of Cameroun’s political status 
compared with that of other colonial territories; the need for political 

' Cf. A. Owona, op. cit., p. 202 n.; and Climats, No. 401, 20-6 Aug. 1953, p. 3. 
_ 2 J. Ninine, ‘Pour une révision des organismes institutionnels’, in the special 
issue on Cameroun in Climats, No. 2, July 1953, P- 75. 

> Cf. Climats, No. 440, 20-6 May 1954, P- 7- ; : 

* ‘Doter le Cameroun des Institutions qui le conduiront a l’indépendance’, 
Climats, No. 437, 29 Apr.-5 May 1954, P. 3. Since a disproportionate number 
of the more highly qualified Cameroun fonctionnaires were Duala, in addition 
to employees in the private sector and at universities in France, the Duala were 


certain to benefit greatly—and did so—from the many reforms initiated in 
1955-6, 
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institutions to implement the trusteeship goals; the importance of 
revising the Trusteeship Agreement which was incompatible with 
Article 76b of the U.N. Charter; and the key problem of reunifica- 
tion.! 

At the end of 1955, however, only one of the many reforms de- 
manded during the past three years was in the process of being 
implemented, namely the democratization of the local government 
councils. And although the French Government submitted to the 
National Assembly in October 1955 a bill to extend to Cameroun 
reforms similar to those instituted in Togoland in February of the 
same year, these reforms were by now unacceptable even to moderate 
Cameroun nationalists.? In an earlier chapter, the emerging bourgeois 
elements in Cameroun society were discussed. We have also seen 
the continuing discontent among one of these elements, the fonc- 
tionnaires, and the economic crisis which had struck a severe blow 
to the income levels of the cocoa farmers. A less specific economic 
grouping within this bourgeois category, but one which was clearly 
a significant force behind the strong ‘constitutional’ nationalism 
of 1955-6, was the aspiring entrepreneurs of southern Cameroun. 
Perhaps the best way of conveying the concerns of this group would 
be to give some excerpts from an interview conducted with Soppo 
Priso, the foremost Camerounian entrepreneur of the post-war 
period, followed by a more formal statement by a prominent 
Bamileke merchant, Tina André Bonfils: 


Soppo Priso: The trading mercantilist economy and its many comptoirs 
were entirely in the hands of Europeans and the Greeks and Lebanese. 
Some Camerounians gained access via the Greeks. Thanks to the Bamileke, 
much of the small commerce was under Camerounian control. In the 
Mungo and Bamileke regions, although several (white) exploitants had 
left, other expatriate concerns became installed. While the French Govern- 
ment recognized that the whole economy could not be kept within the 
hands of the Europeans, the latter were seeking to do just that. 

In 1955 Camerounians were blocked by the Europeans. In the case of 


1 ‘Doter le Cameroun des Institutions qui le conduij * , 
Climats, ne 437, 29 Apr.-5 May 1984, D. duiront 4 Pindépendance’, 
2 Not only was the immobilisme of the French F, : . 
for the failure of the Government to proceed a to aa 
reforms in Cameroun between 1946 and 1956, but the constant changes in 
governments during this period meant that any new projects drawn up by one 
government had to be submitted to the Assembly anew by its simceniar yn ‘ee 
not passed before the government collapsed. The same fate. would bef all the 

Cameroun project of October 1955. 
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the export of bananas, for example, the Europeans were able to obtain 
their quotas directly from the European markets themselves, with the 
result that all the bananas produced in Cameroun could not be exported— 
the Africans were very embittered with this arrangement. The banks were 
closed to Africans—all belonged to expatriates. They would not even 
accept land as a guarantee for loans . . . and there was not anything else 
to put up. 

Since the expatriates controlled the entire economy, it was not possible 
to compete with them in both the economic and political spheres. We 
did not have any choice regarding the merchandise we wished to purchase. 
They were able to stock the cash crops produced and export them at the 
time of year favourable to themselves and not to us (the producers). 

There was some possibility to intervene through the Atcam in such 
things as granting permits which we sought to Africanize in 1954-5. 
However, as with the whole Alucam affair, our influence through the 
Atcam was only relative." 


Tina Bonfils: Monsieur le Président [of the Chamber of Commerce], 
it is necessary to be in the interior of the regions to understand how much 
the small traders are suffering. All the imported articles . . . flour, corru- 
gated sheets, petrol, paraffin, soap, rice, sugar, even cigarettes which are 
manufactured here, are all monopolized. 

Of the 60,000 tons of cocoa commercialized in 1954, only 500 tons 
were transported in African lorries. I can provide proof from the Dja-et- 
Lobo region, where 95 per cent of the cocoa is taken away in European 
lorries. . . . If the transport must be reserved for certain privileged Euro- 
peans, the buying [of cocoa] does not also have to bereserved for them... . 

When we want to cut wood for heating we are told that the forest is 
classified by the Department of Water and Forests. When we want to go 
fishing, the waters belong to the public domain! Transport along all the 
axes of communication is nationalized by the capitalist businesses. And 
finally, in order to import, it is necessary to realize a business turnover of 
sO many millions! Where are we therefore going to find these millions? 
Let us have a branch of the economy in which to work! 

It is necessary that those who establish an import business of 300 
millions sell exclusively wholesale and semi-wholesale. Leave the retail 
trade to the small traders as well as the purchasing in the markets of the 


bush.? 


! Personal interview, Douala, 1972. The link between the political and econo- 
mic power of the settlers in Cameroun was earlier indicated by the correspondent 
for a French colonial newspaper while discussing proposals to eliminate the 
two-collége system: ‘If this proposal is implemented, it would signify, in Came- 
roun, the elimination of representatives of the European community, which is at 
the head of almost all economic activity, in investments, transport and transit, 
banking, real-estate, etc.’ Climats, No. 440, 20-6 May 1954. 

2 Le Cameroun Libre, No. 506, 1-15 Nov. 1955, p. 2. Emphasis in the original. 
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After the elections of January 1956 it was Pré who clearly recog- 
nized that the ‘development of a certain moderate nationalism’ 
in the territory, and the election results, proved ‘the clear desire 
of the overwhelming majority of the population to see its representa- 
tion Africanized in the elected councils and assemblies’.’ Although 
the goal of independence had become generally accepted, he con- 
tended that there was ‘an incontestable confusion’ in peoples’ 
understanding of what this goal would involve.2 However, he was 
able to point to a number of features which were common to the 
supporters of this moderate nationalism: a bitter attitude towards 
the consequences of colonial rule; a desire for equality with whites 
in all spheres; a distrust of the intentions of the whites in the public 
or private sectors; and a resistance to further expropriations in the 
name of the public domain. Although Pré attempted to interpret this 
sentiment in a way which did not preclude French-African inter- 
dependence and co-operation—as Dr. Aujoulat had attempted to do 
during the past decade—the mood in the territory in early 1956 was 
clearly one of strong suspicion about the intentions of the French 
Government. 


FRENCH DECOLONIZATION: THE ‘TOGOLESE’ MODEL 


Between 1946 and 1956 there were at least three sides to French 
colonial policy regarding the trust territory of Cameroun. The first 
side involved France’s responsibilities before the United Nations. 
Here, the French authorities not only co-operated with the United 
Nations officials in the submission of annual reports, the recep- 
tion of visiting missions, and in personal appearances before 
UN. committees, they also, on occasion, proclaimed their future 
intentions in the territory in a way which appeared fully compatible 
with the stated goals of the trusteeship system: ‘On the specific 
question of political emancipation, it goes without saying that “a 
the end of the trusteeship system, the people of the trust territories 
will have the capacity, if such is their wish, to pursue a course out 
T Roland Pré, ‘Allocuti 5 at — M ‘ - 
sl et de Totaienintion No. mea oe ao pee aap gle 
Ibid., pp. 8-9. One of the reasons for the wide divergence of opinion about 


the political future of Cameroun was because this ‘moderate nationalism 


much an expression of the particular interests of aspiring Camerounians which 


Were now blocked by European predominance. For example, in the 
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side of the French Union.’! The second side of French policy was the 
very opposite of the first: to proceed with the integration of Camer- 
oun on the same terms as France’s other territories in Africa into the 
French Union.? So much was this the accepted aim of French rule 
in colonial circles that criticism from these quarters usually con- 
cerned the failure of France to proceed more decisively towards the 
de facto integration of Cameroun: ‘On the French side nothing serious 
has been undertaken to create a concrete linking of the neighbour- 
ing overseas territories with Cameroun placed under international 
trusteeship. . . . In not playing the card of A.E.F., it [the French 
Government] has undoubtedly lost a trump card to secure what it 
desires, namely confirmation of Cameroun’s inclusion in the French 
Union.”3 The third side of French policy was, through the manipula- 
tion of Camerounian political groups and—after 1954—the gradual 
implementation of certain institutional reforms, to pretend to be 
fulfilling its trusteeship mission while pursuing the incorporation of 
Cameroun into a ‘French-African ensemble’.4 The fundamental 
aim of the French government, therefore, was to proceed with these 
reforms in such a manner that instead of facilitating the political 
emancipation of Cameroun, they would induce the territory’s 
political leaders to ‘declare themselves in favour of integration, 
pure and simple, within the French Union’. However, the strength 
of nationalist sentiments in Cameroun in 1955-6, and the political 
immobility of the Government during the past decade, meant that 


' In this Report for 1953-4 submitted to the Trusteeship Council, the French 
went on to argue that membership of Cameroun in the French Union did not 
preclude the territory’s accession to autonomy or independence. Cited in Liberté, 
No. I, 25 Feb. 1956, p. 2; and Afrique Informations, No. 41, 15-31 Dec. 1955, p. 5. 

? A. Owona, op. cit., p. 202. See also ‘Définition de la politique frangaise au 
Cameroun’, Afrique Informations, No. 41, 15-31 Dec. 1955, pp. 4-6, in which 
three obstacles to French integrationist aims in Cameroun are discussed: U.N. 
aig the U.P.C. and its organizations, and, finally, the ‘reticence of Soppo 

riso’, 

* ‘Note sur le Cameroun’, Association pour I’étude des problémes de I’Union 
Francaise, May 1956, p. 25. 

* ‘Définition de la politique frangaise au Cameroun’, op. cit., p. 5. Dr. 
Aujoulat, who had helped secure the acceptance by the U.N. in 1946 of the 
French Agreement despite its variance from the spirit of the trusteeship system, 
Clearly acknowledged the suspicions of many Camerounians regarding French 
alms: ‘In short, Camerounians fear that, behind the good works [French invest- 
ments in the territory] hides a plan of assimilation which the trusteeship system 
did not intend. Many Camerounians have studied and even learnt by heart 
Article 76 of the Charter of the United Nations . . .’. Climats, No. 2, July 1955. 

* ‘Débats Parlementaires’, Journal Officiel, No. 71, 1954, Pp. 2236. Cited in 
Liberté, No. 4, 17 Apr. 1956, p. I. 
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the task of steering the moderate politicians in the direction of a 
French-African community would be a tortuous exercise, whatever 
the optimistic advice from some quarters: ‘The present difficulties 
encountered in Cameroun can be surmounted; but the problem is 
political; a new statute must be adopted, sufficiently liberal [in 
nature] to incite the local populations to opt definitively for member- 
ship in the French Union.”! 

Of particular relevance to France’s designs for Cameroun were 
developments in its other African trust territory, Togoland. As has 
already been indicated, the French Government proceeded with 
greater alacrity in the promulgation of political reforms in this 
territory than in Cameroun—or in any of its other sub-Saharan 
African possessions—largely because of the pace of change in 
Togoland’s neighbour, the Gold Coast, and the question of Togo- 
land’s reunification which overlapped the boundaries between 
them.? In March 1955, while the bill to reform Togolese political 
institutions was still being considered by the French Parliament, the 
Cameroun deputy, Jules Ninine, expressed impatience over the 
failure to proceed with a similar bill for Cameroun.’ However, as 
the exact nature of political developments in Togoland after passage 
of the bill on 16 April 1955 became evident to Cameroun politicians, 
their eagerness to follow the Togolese model rapidly subsided. 
Here is a summary of these developments. On 12 June 1955 the 
Togolese went to the polls to elect a new Assembly with increased 
powers. The more nationalist of the Togolese parties, the Comité 
d’Unité Togolaise (C.U.T.), called for a boycott of the elections. 
The turnout was, nevertheless, reasonably high, with the Union des 
Chefs et Population du Nord (U.C.P.N.) gaining 92 per cent of the 
votes cast, and in the south, the Parti Togolais du Progrés (P.T P.) 
obtaining 95 per cent. One of the first acts of the new Togolese As- 
sembly, highly pro-French in composition, was to pass unanimously 
a resolution calling for an end to the trusteeship system and the 
integration of Togoland into the French Union.* 


' ‘Note sur le Cameroun’, op cit p. 33. In some i f the 
» OP. cit., p. 33. the failure © 

U.N. to force a change in French policies was i ese tas ort for 
Se Climats, 14-20 Jan. 1954 ee ea 

2 Cf, Claude E. Welch, op. cit., pp. 82-147: . city, 
pp. 206 f P pp. 82-147; and F. Ansprenger, OP 

roblémes camerounais actuel’, Union, No. 1, Mar. 1 2 

4 my D. E. Gardinier, United Nations Challenge, pp. 0 de on F. Ansprenge! 

op. cit., pp. 111-12. According to C. Welch, the C.U.T. withdrew from elect 
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The significant new departure represented by the April 1955 
reforms in Togoland was the implicit acknowledgement by the 
French Government that the trust territories could advance politically 
at a faster rate than its other colonial territories in Africa. However, 
this divergence from past French colonial policy did not represent 
a repudiation of the essence of this policy: ‘To make continued 
ties with France more attractive, the French Government, through 
the law of 16 April 1955, increased the powers of the [Togolese] 
Territorial Assembly and established an embryonic local executive. 
These reforms represented greater decentralization within a unitary 
Republic but not an abandonment of political assimilation or a 
movement in the direction of self-government at the territorial 
level.’' The two basic changes embodied in this law were increased 
participation by the Togolese Assembly in the formulation of govern- 
ment policy and the creation of an Executive Council, presided 
over by the Governor and consisting of four representatives nomina- 
ted from the Assembly by him, and five elected by the Assembly 
itself.2 The shift in power from the colonial Assembly to the elected 
representatives was, however, minimal: ‘. . . these quasi-ministers 
have only the right “‘to be informed and to investigate’”—in other 
words, they have nothing to say. Also, the territorial Assembly 
will be, by dint of the 1955 Statute, “‘still no genuine legislature, but 
will play (only) a part” and the centre still lies, as before, in the 
colonial Administration.’3 In October 1955 the French Government 
submitted a similar bill to the National Assembly for Cameroun, 
but the dissolution of the Assembly a month later without passing 
the bill placed an end to this initiative. Yet, not only did this bill 
appear to fall short of even the limited Togolese reforms,‘ the 


Participation between 1952 and 1958 because of the ‘direct repressive tactics’ 
of the French Government beginning in 1951. Op. cit., p. 84. 


? D. Gardinier, United Nations Challenge, p. 74. 

2 F, Ansprenger, op. cit., p. 212. 

3 Ibid. Throughout 1956 the French continued their policy of granting apparent 
reforms to Togoland in exchange for the acceptance of its integration into the 
French Union. Thus, although the ‘Autonomous Republic of Togoland’ was 
Proposed in August 1956, under this plan the territory still retained its repre- 
sentatives in the French Assemblies. However, the U.N. finally put a temporary 
halt to this ‘duplicity’ by refusing to accept the results of the October referendum, 
in which the choice put to the voters was maintenance of the status quo or 
accession to this ‘Autonomous Republic’ and an end to the trusteeship system. 
Cf. D. Gardinier, op. cit., p. 76. 

+ Among other things, whereas for Togoland the Governor and the four 
appointed representatives in the Government Council were equal in number to 
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Togolese model itself was more deprecated than supported during 
the Cameroun nationalist up-swing of 1955-6: ‘For the present, the 
establishment of this famous Government Council is intended to 
convince international opinion of the good faith of the French 
authorities and—of course—to facilitate the discovery of “‘inter- 
locuteurs valables” in the form of collaborators of the Government, 
of whom it will be demanded at the end of a year, for example, to 
vote a resolution requesting our integration into “The French 
Union” (Togolese precedent)!!!" 


THE DEFECTION OF PAUL SOPPO PRISO 


Throughout the second half of 1955, nationalism emerged as the 
fundamental sentiment—and issue—in the politics of southern 
Cameroun.? While Mbida was able to base his campaign on the 
anti-French ferment which succeeded the May riots, once hoisted 
into office he was to undergo a drastic change of mind regarding 
the movement for independence. Indeed, it was not Mbida but 
Paul Soppo Priso who emerged to lead the moderate nationalist 
movement of 1955-6, and who created an organization which 
attempted to fill the vacuum left by the banned U.P.C. The actions 
of Soppo Priso during this period are often disparaged as de- 
monstrating his shrewd opportunism. It is usually argued that he 
attempted ‘to confiscate for his profit the popularity of the U.P.C.’,? 
and that he was ‘a Great General without troops, but who parades 
with those of others’.* In my opinion it is difficult—if not impossible 
—to ascertain the precise motives behind Soppo Priso’s defection 
from the moderate role he had played in Cameroun politics since 
1947. As a clever politician, he undoubtedly sensed the way the 
wind was blowing, and decided to act accordingly. However, in 
tracing the development of his activities, and the opinions he ex- 
pressed between the time of his election to the Presidency of the 


five representatives elected by the Assembly, in Cameroun the elected dele 
. . . . > gates aati 
reduced to four, giving the Administration a clear voting advantage. Cf. Interview 
with Jules Ninine, published in La Presse dy Cameroun, 28 Oct. 1955, P. 2: 
' L’Opinion au Cameroun, No. 1, Apr. 1956, p. 2. 
* The three most important anti-colonial novels were all published in 1956: 


Mongo Beti, Le Pauvre Christ de Bomba; and " Bo 
and Le Vieux Negre et la Médaille. Pe ny Ee Tae REN 


4 “Le sang coule au Cameroun’, Afrique Nouvelle, 8 Jan. 1957. 


a Hera Jeu, Quand Tu Nous Tiens!’, Le Petit mete wk nek 
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Atcam in April 1954, and his opposition to Defferre’s reform 
proposals for Cameroun in mid 1956, one can sense, I believe, that 
there was more than just opportunism behind his decision to chal- 
lenge French ‘decolonization’ in Cameroun. 

After his election as President of the Atcam, Soppo Priso had 
taken an important step towards some day assuming the mantle 
of leader of an autonomous or independent Cameroun. Despite the 
conspicuous support given to him by the U.P.C. during the 1954 
elections, he was at pains to declare: ‘. . . no political party or move- 
ment can lay claims to the support which you have just given me and 
even less pretend to hold any mortgage whatsoever on me regarding 
this office. . .’.' For the French, it was believed that should the occa- 
sion require it, the new Atcam President would not hesitate to 
oppose the U.P.C.2 Nothing in Soppo Priso’s many speeches in 
his new position would have given rise to any reservations on this 
score. As a successful businessman, economic matters were usually 
emphasized in his speeches, and in this respect he was always full of 
praise for the development work in the territory undertaken by 
France through the agency of FIDES.’ He even played a significant 
part in obtaining support from the Atcam for the special fiscal 
arrangements for the whole Alucam undertaking. Moreover, while 
the.U.P.C. was strongly criticizing the French Government’s integra- 
tionist policy in Cameroun, Soppo Priso often ended his talks 
with a vigorous ‘Vive le Cameroun, Vive l’Union Frangaise!’* 

The only intimation of a more nationalist outlook on the part of 
Soppo Priso was his attempt in the Assembly of the French Union 
to promote political reforms for Cameroun and other French 
African territories, and his refusal to appear before the United 
Nations—even after his election as Atcam President in 1954—to 
support French policies in Cameroun.’ However, with the departure 
of Soucadaux as Governor—who had actively assisted his political, 
and perhaps also his business career—Soppo Priso joined the other 
Cameroun parlementaires in opposing the nomination of Roland 
Pré to replace him. In December 1954, during the change-over 


" Climats, No. 439, 13-19 May 1954, P. 3- 
? Pierre-Albin Martel, ‘Le Cameroun en 1954’, Le Monde, 23 June 1954. 
* CY. ‘Discourse du Président Soppo Priso’, Bulletin d’Information et de Docu- 
mentation, No. 81, 30 June 1954, pp- 10-12 and 33-5 
* Cf. ‘Séance de cléture de l’Assemblée clas Bi Bulletin d' Information et 
de Documentation, May 1954. 
* Cf. Le Cameroun Libre, No. 479, Sept. 1954, P. 6. 
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in the regime, Soppo Priso held an ad hoc meeting with trade union 
representatives which issued a statement strongly critical of the 
Administration’s failure to augment the wages of Cameroun fonc- 
tionnaires, and calling for the rapid Africanization of the service. 
In April 1955 he again strongly criticized the French Government 
for making decisions in Paris concerning the development plan for 
Cameroun without allowing the Cameroun Assembly to express its 
opinions on the subject.? 

With the outbreak of the May 1955 incidents, close attention was 
paid to the declarations of Soppo Priso. In an interview with an 
Afrique France Presse correspondent, he limited himself to calling 
for a speedy return to a climate of ‘security, calm, and confidence’, 
and made similar general statements about the need for the Ad- 
ministration to act in such a way as to preserve the friendly relations 
between Cameroun and France.‘ In fact, the strongest remark he was 
to make on the subject of the events was to protest over the ‘pre- 
cariousness of the prerogatives of our Assembly’ which even pre- 
vented the councillors from debating the issues underlying the events 
and from giving their opinions and suggestions.’ Directing his words 
specifically to the Governor, he continued: ‘Despite this institu- 
tional veto, permit me to insist, however, that the arrangements you 
must adopt should be of such a nature as to restore quickly through- 
out the territory the climate which has rendered it until now one 
of the most peaceful overseas territories.’ Four months later, 
however, he intensified this criticism of the Pré Administration 
by personally complaining to the Minister for Overseas France, 
M. Teitgen, of the failure of this Administration to show sufficient 
preoccupation with the problems created by the May events in 
Cameroun and for not having pursued the necessary measures to 
bring about a détente in the territory.® 
ee rae es French Government in October 1955 of its 
ae connie oe to the French Parliament led to the 
Cameroun.’ First a all, he, ie ee eee 

» he considered the bill to be far less pro- 


' Cf. L’Eveil du Cameroun, 21 Dec, 1 
: re he Libre, No. 493, Pee Pp. 5 
ulletin d’ Information et sien. Win. 
hid ye et de Documentation, No. 96, 4 June as hae ™ 
Cf. La Presse du Cameroun, 11 Oct. 1955 p. I . 


7 Cf. La Presse du Camero , : : i 
Afrique Informations, No aa rhe ngs gl : . : is also printed in full 
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gressive than the one passed in April for Togoland on such matters 
as the powers of the Assembly, as well as the prerogatives of mem- 
bers of the Government Council.' Such a retreat from the Togolese 
model he considered all the more unacceptable in view of the 
‘Camerounian reality, which, compared with that of Togo, is greater, 
more diversified and, consequently more pressing’. He even hinted 
at the suspicion that the French Government might have profited 
from the disarray in the territory after the May events to weaken 
the intended reforms. Finally, Soppo Priso adopted the fundamental 
upéciste argument which had very much become the common 
currency of all varieties of Cameroun nationalism: 


... the preliminary work on the law to reform the institutions of Togoland, 
as put forward in the statement of its aims, emphasizes the special juridical 
situation of that Territory, whereas the draft of the law for Cameroun 
is completely silent on the political and juridical situation peculiar to our 
country which, like Togoland, is equally entrusted to France under 


international trusteeship. 
Can one go so far as to suspect an [intention of] assimilation since the 


explanatory statement of the Government stipulates ‘that the project will 
soon be followed by the relevant texts for the other French overseas 
territories’ ?? 

Now that Soppo Priso, the Camerounian holding the highest 
elected position in the territory, had come out squarely against 
French ‘decolonization’ policy, the Administration began to demon- 
Strate its rancour over his defection. Thus, Soppo Priso suddenly 
began having difficulties in his business dealings, for example in his 
financial arrangements with local banks.? In early November, his 
address to the U.N. Visiting Mission was no longer filled with the 
past fulsome praise for French activities in Cameroun, but instead 
centred on a plea for the greater participation of Camerounians 
in the affairs of the country in view of the ten-year ‘apprenticeship’ 
served by the Atcam.* In response, a reception planned by Soppo 


' For example, whereas the Togolese ‘ministers’ were appointed or elected 
to stipulated responsibilities, in the case of Cameroun these were left to the 
discretion of the Governor. 5 

2 Although this argument can be said to have been initially put forward by the 
Ngondo in its memorandum of 1945, and to have been shared by a wide number 
of politicians between 1945 and 1955, it was none the less the U.P.C. which 
adopted and broadened it as part of a general anti-assimilationist critique of 
French colonialism. 


3 Personal interview, Douala, 1972. 
* Cf. Afrique Informations, No. 40, 1-15 Dec. 1955, P- 7: 
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Priso for the Visiting Mission was summarily cancelled by the 
Administration.! By February of 1956 Soppo Priso began supporting 
the call made earlier by other moderate nationalists—for example 
Dr. Bebey Eyidi—for the granting of an amnesty to those arrested 
during the May 1955 events, and for the freedom of expression of all 
political groups in the territory. For him, these changes had to 
precede the consideration and implementation of any new political 
reforms.? The final break between Soppo Priso and the French 
Government came in March 1956 during the debates in the Assembly 
of the French Union on the proposed reforms of Gaston Defferre, 
the new Minister for Overseas France, which were later embodied 
in the Loi-Cadre of June 1956. 

As in October 1955, Soppo Priso criticized the French Govern- 
ment for not taking into account the particular status of Cameroun 
and for seeking to assimilate it with France’s other colonial terri- 
tories rather than taking steps leading to the independence of the 
territory.3 He also criticized the project for failing to provide for the 
involvement of Cameroun itself, through its Assembly, in the fashion- 
ing of the new proposals, in place of the simple imposition of these 
new measures by the French Government on the territory.‘ Finally, 
he criticized the apparently deliberate confusion in the bill regarding 
just what sections of it applied to Cameroun. In a gesture intended to 
convey his dissatisfaction with the general intentions of the French 
Government, he abstained from voting on the text of the bill; and, 
to render his opposition more concrete, he proposed a motion to the 


* One of the U.N. representatives, M. Dorsinville of Haiti, proceeded never- 
theless to the reception where he was greeted by the singing of the Marseillaise and 
the Cameroun national hymn. Afrique Informations, No. 40, 1-1 5 Dec. 1955, Pp. 8. 

* Cf. La Presse du Cameroun, 21 Feb. 1956, p. 1. In early March, in a public 
address in Douala, he called for a free dialogue without ‘a sword of Damocles 
suspended over our heads’, La Presse du Cameroun, 7 Mar. 1956. 

* Cf. La Presse du Cameroun, 21 Mar. 1956, p. 2, for a report of Soppo Priso’s 
declarations to the Assembly. In a personal interview, he elaborated on this 
dispute: “The attempt to assimilate Cameroun with other colonial territories 
was the point of dispute between M. Defferre and myself. .. . For the others, the 
new proposals represented progress, but not for us. Senghor and Houphouét- 
Boigny did not want independence. Our ceiling was being restricted to that of 
the other territories.’ For the changes embodied in the Loi-Cadre, see R. S. 
Morgenthau, op. cit., pp. 65 ff. , 

* The French Government subsequently relented an e Bill to 
allow the Cameroun Assembly to be consulted on the on OT. edict 
United Nations Challenge, p. 77. For discussions of the Loi-Cadre as ‘assimila- 
tionist’ in design—or tending towards ‘administrative decentralization’ more 
than political autonomy, see ibid.; and M. Crowder, Senegal, pp. 66-7. 
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Assembly calling for an amnesty for those arrested in connection with 
the May 1955 events which was passed unanimously.! Having failed 
to modify French policies through the channels of the territorial 
and metropolitan political institutions, Soppo Priso returned to 
Cameroun to organize the people against them. 


THE FORMATION OF A NATIONALIST FRONT 


By June 1956 there can be said to have been a broad consensus 
within Cameroun on two particular issues: the need for decisive 
action to end the political malaise in the territory since May 1955; 
and the need for the French Government to accept the evolution of 
Cameroun into a self-governing or independent State. Earlier, in 
April, Pré was finally withdrawn as High Commissioner and replaced 
by Pierre Messmer, a change which Soppo Priso greeted with the 
comment that this was by itself no solution to the territory’s prob- 
lems.? On 9 June a Courant d’Union Nationale was formed with the 
aim of uniting all sections of Cameroun political opinion in support 
of a ‘minimum programme’. In this aim the National Union was 
initially very successful, as could be judged from the individuals 
presiding at a meeting held a few days later in Yaoundé: Soppo 
Priso, Mathieu Tagny (U.P.C.), Charles Okala (U.S.C.), Bindzi 
(B.D.C.), Martin Abega (chef supérieur), Abbé Melone, and Os- 
manou Mvisse.* The minimum programme of the National Union, 


' Cf. La Presse du Cameroun, 28 Mar. 1956, p. 1. In ‘Chronologie 1956’, p. 5, 
Soppo Priso describes the French proposals as not only ‘insufficient’ but *humiliat- 
ing’. The U.P.C. and its allies were, obviously, keeping a close watch on this 
friction between the Atcam President and the French Government. See the 
article by Jacques N’Gom, ‘Tournant Dangereux’, in Liberté, No. 4, 17 Apr. 
1956. 2 Cf. La Presse du Cameroun, 27 Apr. 1956, p. I. 
3 This organization was referred to by a variety of names, including the 
Mouvement d’Union Nationale. Hereafter I shall refer to it as the “National 
Union’. During our long conversations in January and February 1972, and in his 
Own memorandum on these developments, Soppo Priso neglected to tell me that 
the idea of forming the National Union—as well as a sketch of the movement's 
programme—was brought to him directly from Um Nyobé in the maquis. During 
a brief visit to Douala in May 1974, I was able to interview some of the U.P.C. 
militants who were directly involved in providing a liaison between the U.P.C. 
Sous-maquis and the National Union, and to verify their information independ- 
ently. While this new information indicates a more active part by the U.P.C. in 
the formation, direction, and organization of the National Union than I had 
Previously assumed, it does on the whole substantiate my interpretation of the 
attitudes and objectives of the U.P.C. during the 1955-6 period. 

* Cf. La Presse du Cameroun, 12 June 1956, p. I. It is not possible to state 
categorically which groups supported the National Union, for a number of 
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which emerged between its inception and the first Congress con- 
vened in Yaoundé on 5 August 1956, consisted of four demands: 
rejection of the proposals of the Loi-Cadre (promulgated on 23 
June 1956) regarding Cameroun; the dissolution of the Cameroun 
Assembly and its reconstitution on the basis of universal suffrage 
and a single electoral collége; the granting of a general amnesty 
for the events of May 1955; and the unification of the Cameroons." 
It must be emphasized that the National Union did not completely 
reject the Loi-Cadre for it welcomed the new proposals in the bill to 
institute universal suffrage, a single electoral collége, extension of the 
powers of the territorial assemblies, and the participation of elected 
representatives in the executive of each territory. What it certainly 
objected to—and rendered the proposals unacceptable in its leaders’ 
eyes—was the absence of any special provisions for Cameroun as 
there were for Togoland, and the fact that the new measures were 
conceived to forestall rather than facilitate further steps towards 
independence.? 

From June to September 1956 Soppo Priso travelled throughout 
southern Cameroun, making speeches on the subject of ‘Quittons 
l’Impasse’, and inviting the numerous crowds in attendance to 
demonstrate their support for the National Union.3 By October 
1956 the new movement could certainly point to a number of tangible 


reasons: the Union was essentially a loose confederation and did not possess a 
very formal structure; by June 1956 the existing moderate parties were in a state 
of inertia and even disintegration; when one section of a group leadership sup- 
ported the Union, quite often another set of members contested the affiliation; 
and finally, the approach of Soppo Priso might be described as ‘Gaullist’, i.e., 
seeking to employ prominent politicians and political groups only with the aim 
of establishing direct contact with the people. 


™ Cf. U.N.T.C., T/1427, ‘Report on the Trust Territory of the Cameroons 
under French Administration’, 23 Jan. 1959, p. 30. 

= On the reform techniques employed by the French Government, beginning 
with the 1955 Togoland bill, to prevent rather than prepare for the independence 
of its African possessions, see R. S. Morgenthau, op. cit., pp. 61-74. 

+ Actions by other Camerounian politicians and political groups during this 
period also served to bring pressure on the French Government: the deman 
for internal autonomy in Cameroun by Kemajou, a Camerounian councillor in 
the Assembly of the French Union, in March 1956; the submission of a pro 
calling for amnesty in the Council of the French Republic by the Camerounian 
Senator, Kotouo, also in March; the proposing of a similar motion by Douala 
Manga Bell in the National Assembly in June; and the appearance of a delegation 
of the Ngondo before the Trusteeship Council in June demanding a plebiscite 00 
ee See os irelependence and, in October, its call for ‘Immediate 

. Cf. resse du C, : 
Pimms oe ameroun, 9 Mar, 1956, 30 June-1 July 1955 
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achievements. To begin with, for the first time since the 1944-7 period 
—when Camerounians of varying political tendencies participated 
together in Jeucafra, Unicafra, and the Racam—the country’s 
political leaders were united, if only temporarily, in support of a 
common set of demands.' Second, the Mollet Government was forced 
to concede that the Loi-Cadre was insufficient in its provisions for 
Cameroun and that the Cameroun Assembly should be consulted 
on its final form. Third, the Mollet-Defferre regime conceded the 
further demand for the dissolution of the Atcam—although its 
term of office should have lasted until 30 March 1957—to enable 
the Loi-Cadre proposals to be submitted to a new Assembly based 
on universal suffrage and a single electoral collége. Fourth, U.P.C. 
elements were allowed to participate in the political life of the terri- 
tory via the National Union although many were technically liable 
to arrest.? Finally, at the end of August, the Defferre Ministry put 
forward a bill for consideration by the French Parliament in October 
declaring an amnesty for those Camerounians implicated in the 
May 1955 events. However, since the Government did not intend 
to revoke the decree of 13 July banning the U.P.C. and its affiliated 
organizations, approval of the amnesty would mean that U.P.C. 
militants could participate in the elections but only as individuals. 
Confronted with this conciliatory attitude on the part of the French 
Government, Soppo Priso issued a statement highly guarded in its 
optimism: 

It is necessary to consider and admit that the new position of the 
Government is an improvement on its initial conception of the arrange- 
ments suitable for Cameroun under the Loi-Cadre, arrangements against 
which the people of the country have risen up en masse... . 

The Government has approached the problem with good sense and 
realism, without letting itself be hindered by the often complacent inter- 
pretations and optimism of certain persons. It has taken account of the 
popular feeling and public opinion, which support and animate the 
Courant d’Union Nationale. 


© Of particular significance for the National Union was the willingness of such 
traditional groups as the Ngondo to lend their authority to the movement. Person- 
al interview with Soppo Priso. See also Prince Dika Akwa nya Bonambela, “Le 
vrai visage de Ruben Um Nyobé’, Dépéche du Cameroun, No. I, I-7 Oct. 1959. 

2 The reason why the National Union became such an active organization 
in a short space of time is that the U.P.C. network provided a ready ‘infra- 
structure’ for the new movement, organizing meetings, congresses, transporting 
and lodging delegates, etc. 

2 Cf. Gardinier, United Nations Challenge, p. 80; and La Presse du Cameroun, 
20 Aug. 1956, p. I. 
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But, without any sentiment or intention of defiance, we must admit 
that the assurances given by the Government only relate to the principles of 
the matter; one awaits with anxiety their content and means of applica- 
tion... .! 


THE U.P.C. AND THE ‘REPLI STRATEGIQUE’ 


Between June 1955 and June 1956, while the French Administration 
was confronted with the emerging nationalist consensus and the 
‘political vacuum’, it was also faced with a more acute problem: 
the continued existence, underground, of the U.P.C. In view of the 
complex series of events preceding the May 1955 riots, and the 
subsequent success of the French Government in attributing respon- 
sibility for the disturbances to the U.P.C., it is understandable that 
many commentators have not seriously examined or challenged 
that interpretation. What is less excusable, however, is the argument 
which treats the May events as the first episode in a U.P.C. ‘up- 
rising’ which was followed ‘soon thereafter’ by the initiation by Um 
Nyobé and Mayi Matip of a ‘guerrilla-type campaign among their 
fellow Bassa in the Nyong-et-Kelle division’.2 As will be demonstra- 
ted during the remainder of this study, there was a gap of nineteen 
months between the riots of May 1955, and the launching of a guerrilla 
movement by the U.P.C. in December 1956. During this period the 
efforts of the U.P.C. were directed towards being permitted to return 
to legal political activity and to pursue its stated goals for the terri- 
tory. Finally, the recourse to revolutionary warfare in December 
1956 was a direct consequence of the failure of the French Govern- 
ment to grant the amnesty which it had promised to enact in sufficient 
time before the elections of December 1956 (to permit the participa- 
tion in these elections of those individuals amnestied). 

Less than a month after the May riots the U.P.C. attempted to 
hold meetings in the Douala area, but these were dispersed by the 
Administration.’ Despite the ban imposed in July, and despite the 
continuing arrests of party militants suspected of pursuing covert 
political activities, the party proceeded none the less to hold 
secret meetings in the French territory, and less discreet ones in 
the British Cameroons, where many of its members had fled after the 
May events.* Simultaneously, the party initiated actions before the 


La Presse du Cameroun, 30 Aug. 1956. 


2 W. Johnson, Protest and Power in Bla ‘ 
3 Cf. Les Emeutes de mai, p. 71. ck Africa, pp. 673-4. 


4 Cf. Le Cameroun Libre, No. 504, I-15 Oct. 1955, p. 4 
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Conseil d’Etat to have the July ban annulled on the grounds that 
the 1936 law against armed leagues could not be applied to Camer- 
oun qua trust territory, and, moreover, that the U.P.C. was not an 
armed league or militia." In Cameroun, the party leaders had two 
main preoccupations: to create an underground party organization 
and to prepare the party’s efforts for the visit in October 1955 of a 
U.N. Mission: ‘The work that the Bureau directeur is obliged to 
ask of our comrades is to continue organizing and educating the 
masses while avoiding provocations and taking all precautions 
against betrayals. At the present time, the foremost preoccupation 
of the Cameroun People is the approaching visit of a U.N. Visiting 
Mission. On this occasion, unique in the history of our country, 
the People will declare their choice for the future by demanding 
immediate Unification and Independence.’ 

Having succeeded in driving the party underground, the Ad- 
ministration became, in turn, the object of increasingly strong 
criticism from formerly quiescent sections of the public because of 
the continuing malaise in the country. Furthermore, it was forced 
to recognize the continued effectiveness of the U.P.C. despite the 
repression, and of the need to deal with an organization whose 
existence it no longer legally recognized. The hopes of the Ad- 
ministration were pinned on separating what it deemed to be a 
‘moderate wing’ of the party leadership from the ‘extremists’. 
Most of the latter had fied to the British Cameroons during and 
immediately after the riots. Within the moderate wing were in- 
cluded the trade unionists Jacques N’Gom and Robert Ekwalla, 
Teleased from prison after a relatively short time, and such 
U.P.C. leaders as the meédecin africain Mathieu Tagny, also 
Teleased from prison. Of most importance to this strategy was the 
attitude of Ruben Um Nyobé, who had gone into hiding before 
the May events, and who, it was assumed, disapproved of the lack 
of caution demonstrated by some of his comrades in the face of the 
Administration’s provocation. 

According to Um Nyobé, there were two emissaries authorized 


' The ban was not quashed by the Conseil d’Etat and, in fact, became one of 
the central issues of the next five years of conflict and strife in the territory. The 
ban was eventually lifted by the independent Cameroun Government in 1960, 

* ‘Recommandation No. 1’, La Pensée de Um Nyobé, p. 42. The U.N. visit 
was to be a great disappointment to the party as the Mission concurred with the 
demand of the French authorities that it should only receive delegations from 
legal organizations. Cf. Les Emeutes de mai, pp. 73-4. 
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by the Administration in 1955-6 to convey messages to the U.P.C, 
The first was a French merchant in Foumban, André Bleyon, acting 
on behalf of Guidon Lavalle, the High Commissioner’s delegate 
in Douala.' The message of 7 November 1955 informed the party 
leaders that the French Government was prepared to recognize the 
party as an interlocuteur valable and would be willing to enter into a 
dialogue with it on condition that the party issued an order to its 
militants to abstain from all demonstrations during the stay of the 
Visiting Mission. The response of Um Nyobé was twofold: that any 
dialogue must be undertaken with the U.P.C. and not with himself 
as an individual; and that any discussion would have to be based 
on the stated objectives of the U.P.C. as set out in certain enumera- 
ted declarations. The significant point here is that the party leaders 
suspected the Administration of seeking to bring about the repli 
stratégique or tournant of Houphouét-Boigny in 1950—in other 
words, collaborating with the French authorities and softening the 
criticism of French colonial policies.2 The second such attempt, 
according to Um Nyobé, occurred in April 1956 when the director 
of the American Mission Schools, Mr. Ryter, informed Um Nyobé 
by letter that a safe conduct would be accorded him for the purpose 
of meeting with French representatives to discuss the situation. 
Um Nyobé again responded by sending copies of U.P.C. documents 
as the basis for such a dialogue. Both attempts, as well as others of a 
less formal nature, were unfruitful.3 

The fundamental reason for this virtual stalemate between the 
U.P.C. and the colonial authorities in 1955-6 was that little had 
really changed on both sides since May 1955: the U.P.C. stood 
firmly behind its programme of reunification and independence and 
its refusal to discuss French-Cameroun relations except on the basis 
of France’s concession of these two goals; while the French Govern- 
ment gave no indication that it viewed these goals even as points to 
be considered in a dialogue. Thus a veritable débat de sourds emerged, 
with one side accusing the other of being obstinate: 


* The first of these exchanges is reported in R. Mauries, ‘Déclaration & la 
presse francaise de M. Ruben Um Nyobé’, Dépéche du Midi, 8 Dec. 1956, P- 4: 
Both developments are discussed in a press communiqué signed by Um Nyo 
and printed in Inter-Afrique Presse, No. 140, 19 Jan. 1958, pp. 8-9 

2 Ibid. ere tse 

* The kidnapping of the five F.L.N. leaders in October 1956 only heightened 


Ne distrust e the U.P.C, leadership in such initiatives, Cf. Inter-Afrique Press¢, 
0. 140, p. 8. 
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Some misguided individuals have attempted to present our opposition 
to the Loi-Cadre as a policy of all or nothing, relying on violence. It is 
well known, from Kamerun to the United Nations, that all the concrete 
proposals for the peaceful resolution of the Kamerunian problem have 
always come from the Union des Populations du Cameroun and the 
other authentic nationalist sections of the population. . . . 

Every initiative of the French Government has been oriented towards 
the integration of our country by trickery and force into the French Union.' 


After the elections of January 1956, and the strong espousal of 
nationalist sentiments by the contestants, a détente clearly emerged 
in the territory, albeit unaccompanied by any dialogue between 
the Administration and the U.P.C. There were reports of U.P.C. 
meetings conducted in the open in February and March without 
being disrupted by the authorities? It was even announced that 
Um Nyobé had been circulating openly in his home village of 
Boumnyebel and no attempt had been made by the Administration 
to arrest him.” In March, there was the release of imprisoned U.P.C. 
members including the U.P.C. leader Mathieu Tagny.? After the 
withdrawal of Pré, this de facto easing of the repression of the U.P.C. 
became more marked. In July, fifty-nine U.P.C. militants were re- 
leased from prison and in August the French Government declared 
its plans to submit an amnesty bill to the next Parliament.+ However, 
these partial attempts to conciliate the U.P.C., unaccompanied as 
they were by any concessions on the basic issues, did not reduce the 
party’s distrust of the authorities, especially in view of certain 
developments which seemed to indicate the continuing efforts of the 
Administration to induce a split in the party’s ranks. In a prominent 
article in the main newspaper in the territory, La Presse du Camer- 
oun, on 4 April 1956, two U.P.C. members, Timothée Maah and 
Pierre Penda, announced that they were withdrawing their con- 
fidence from ‘three important communist leaders’ of the U.P.C. 
On the grounds that they had failed to comply with a declaration 
of neutralism—with regard to the two world blocs—given by Um 


" R. Um Nyobé, ‘Les Vraies Solutions pour une détente politique et morale au 
‘amerun’ (Paris, 1957), p. 15. Other statements of a similar nature can be 
Cited: *. . . the government of Paris, led by the secretary-general of the French 
Socialist Party, Guy Mollet, tried to obtain by intrigues and trickery, what the 
Overnment of M. Edgar Faure attempted to achieve by violence in 1955...’. 
Dépéche du Midi, 8 Dec. 1956, Pp. 4- ; 
* F. Charbonnier, ‘Menaces sur l’Afrique Noire’, Vie Francaise, 28 Dec. 1956. 
> La Presse du Cameroun, 15 Mar. 1956. 
* Ibid., 26 Sept. 1956. 
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Nyobé before the United Nations in 1952. The letter from these two 
men was clearly linked to the rumours currently being floated 
in this newspaper regarding the likelihood of a ‘révision de doctrines’ 
in Cameroun, as had earlier occurred in the Ivory Coast, and 
inquiring whether Um Nyobé, ‘whose intellectual honesty is well 
known, will be able . . . as Houphouét-Boigny to adopt a realistic 
and constructive policy’.! 

This campaign was, if anything, counter-productive. In a letter 
replying to Maah and Penda, printed in La Presse du Cameroun on 
25 April, Um Nyobé bitterly attacked them, as well as the news- 
paper and others involved in what he deemed to be ‘a systematic 
campaign of vilification to try and disrupt the movement of 
national liberation of our country’.2 He pointed out that Maah 
and Penda had already been ‘unmasked as traitors to the U.P.C.’ 
at a U.P.C. conference held in Kumba (British Cameroons) between 
21 and 23 February 1956. Then, caustically dismissing the new 
manceuvre as one which did not ‘begin today’, he pointed out: 


I have become used to hearing the colonialists and their lackeys declare 
that ‘Um Nyobé is not like his comrades’; but these same individuals do 
not refrain from undertaking the most reprehensible [actions] against the 
person they so hypocritically pretend to whitewash. For example, M. 
Auziére, colonial administrator, former head of the Sanaga-Maritime 
region and, earlier, head of the Mungo region, claimed in Nkongsamba 
that ‘Um Nyobé is my friend’ whereas Auziére was responsible for the 
electoral fraud which sabotaged my candidature during the elections of 
30 March 1952 for the Territorial Assembly of Kamerun.3 


The only public contact between the U.P.C. and French authori- 
ties during this period did not augur well for the achievement of a 
modus vivendi that would permit the re-emergence of the party into 
the territory’s political life. On 30 April 1956, Mathieu Tagny was 


t Lumiere, 30 Apr. 1956, p. 8. The appearance of this U.P.C. ‘ 
1956 is interesting in itself. his U.P.C. newspaper in 
2 The reason for the acid tone of Um Nyobé’s response—j iti i 
suspicion that Maah and Penda were encouraged in their actions aan _ 
tive elements—was the presence of an ‘implicit’ tribalism in the dispute: the 
three ‘communist leaders’ referred to by Maah and Penda (Moumié Ouandié 
and Kingué) were Bamoun and Bamileke, while the two accusers, like 6 

Nyobé, were Bassa. Cf. La Presse du Cameroun, 11 Apr. 1 956, p. 1 ' 

3 For other references to administrative attempts to provoke an ideological 
split in the U.P.C. through the mediation of Camerounians. see L’ Opinion au 
moor No. 1, 16-30 Apr. 1956, p. 3, and La Presse du Cameroun 7-8 Apr. 
1959, p. I. . 
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permitted to appear before an investigatory commission from 
the French National Assembly led by Robert Buron.' He arrived 
accompanied by a group estimated to number two hundred and 
proceeded to inform the commission that the U.P.C. remained the 
most representative national movement in the territory and that 
there was still time for France to act in good faith by instituting an 
amnesty for the May 1955 events and satisfying the two national 
demands: reunification and independence. Then, in a flourish 
which could not have pleased the authorities, he declared: ‘I have 
told you that the U.P.C. is not dissolved. See for yourself, we are 
here as a U.P.C. delegation.”! 

With the formation of Soppo Priso’s National Union, however, 
the U.P.C. gained some ‘cover’ for its emergence into semi-public 
life. Its representatives were able to participate openly in the meet- 
ings of the National Union. The U.P.C.’s attitude towards Soppo 
Priso and the National Union can be said to have evolved from 
tacit support to guarded optimism. The U.P.C. had helped secure 
Soppo Priso’s election in 1954, but had received little in exchange. 
Towards the end of 1955, while Soppo Priso was still attempting 
to persuade the French authorities to modify their position on 
Cameroun, the U.P.C. leadership was chastising the Atcam President 
for being one of the ‘traditional office-holders with a double standard 
. .. who believe that the national problem can be resolved in arm- 
chair discussions’.2 When Soppo Priso made the break with the 
French in June 1956 and sought to organize a mass movement against 
the Loi-Cadre, U.P.C. sympathizers pointed to the party’s participa- 
tion in the National Union as proof of its willingness to pursue its 
aims through negotiation.? Yet, the party played down its enthu- 
siasm for the National Union for perhaps two reasons: caution 
regarding the newly discovered militancy of the moderate politicians, 
including Soppo Priso; and a fear of giving it the ‘kiss of death’ 
since the new movement was already being criticized as a “U.P.C. 
front’. The following carefully worded statement by Um Nyobé is 


' Cf. Liberté, No. 6, 2 June 1956. It is, indeed, curious that Robert Buron, 
who as Minister for Overseas France appointed Pré to Cameroun, should now 
appear as a member of the National Assembly with the task of trying to find 
soluti ‘tical disorder in the territory. , ‘ , 

$ Ce nani oad the U.P.C.’s Bureau Politique, reprinted in Afrique 
Info i 5 12%- 

CE Robert ty F Réclamation de la masse’, Liberté, No. 7, 30 June 
1956, | 
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indicative of the Party’s public position vis-a-vis the new movement 
which it had itself covertly launched: ‘In fact, not only have the three 
movements supposedly dissolved experienced a considerable ex- 
pansion underground, but a large mass movement has emerged in 
the country entitled Courant d’Union nationale, supported by all 
strata of the territory, including the majority of traditional chiefs 
from whom the administration had hoped to obtain last-ditch 
support.’! 


FRENCH ‘TRUMP CARDS’: THE CATHOLIC CENTRE AND THE 
MUSLIM NORTH 


Towards the end of 1955, as has been demonstrated, there was a 
general nationalist consensus in Cameroun on the issue of the French 
Government’s failure to proceed with the political advance of the 
territory after nearly a decade of ‘trusteeship’. As soon, however, 
as different individuals and political forces within the territory 
took initiatives to transform this anti-colonial sentiment into specific 
actions, others reacted to these initiatives in a positive or negative 
way. The first person to make a decisive move, it must be remem- 
bered, was André-Marie Mbida, who won a surprising victory largely 
on the strength of his vigorous attacks on French rule in Cameroun. 
Two months after his election, Mbida was still following the same 
line of attack before the National Assembly, declaring that in view 
of its international status, Cameroun ‘is destined to become auto- 
nomous, independent, to be emancipated . . .’.2 In April and May, 
however, the initiative had swung back to Soppo Priso, who was 
able to take advantage of the submission of the Government’s 
projected Loi-Cadre to the Council of the French Union (before 
its submission to the National Assembly) to step forward as another 
challenger of France’s continued disregard for Cameroun’s juridical 
uniqueness. In June, Soppo Priso returned to Cameroun and 
helped launch the National Union. On 24 June, however, while 
he was touring the country to mobilize Support for the new or- 
ganization, French authorities, including the new High Com- 
missioner, Messmer, were conferring with Cameroun parlementaires 


by U.P.C. militants during Congresses of the National Union, while other 
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in Paris on the territory’s future. A few weeks later, the individual 
who recently posed such a strong challenge to France’s political 
designs in the territory, now came forward as the long-sought inter- 
locuteur valable to take the place of the defecting Soppo Priso: 


During the course of an intermission, M. Mbida was able to converse 
in the corridors of the Palais Bourbon with M. Guy Mollet, President of 
the Council of Ministers, and M. Gaston Defferre, Minister of Overseas 
France. 

‘The political situation is good,’ he told them, ‘the Cameroun people 
are satisfied since the arrival of M. Pierre Messmer. They are waiting for 
your Government to proceed with the implementation of the Loi-Cadre 
provisions voted by Parliament.’ 

M. Mbida informed the Prime Minister, and his Minister, that, apart 
from a few extremists led by M. Soppo Priso, the people were not dis- 
satisfied. 

M. Mbida also said that the most urgent problems for Camerounians 
at the moment were more economic and social than political in nature.” 


From this point onwards there emerged in the territory a third 
political force, allied with the French, and in competition with both 
the U.P.C. and the National Union. The motivations behind the 
formation of this anti-nationalist alliance were numerous. There 
were regional considerations, as the centre joined the traditionally 
Conservative north to meet the challenge posed by the political 
radicalism of the southern-based U.P.C. and National Union. There 
were certainly religious motivations as the strong Catholic hierarchy 
in the Yaoundé area were able sufficiently to temper the nationalism 
of Mbida to make feasible a common cause with the Islamic Fulani 
in the north.3 In addition to these factors, there was a commingling 
of economic interests, tribal sentiment, political ambitions and per- 
haps a touch of megalomania which the following letter, sent by 


* ‘Chronologie—1956’, p. 8. 
* These revelations reported in La Presse du Cameroun of 10 July 1956 are 


by their reporter Max Jalade, who had considerable access to both Cameroun 
Politicians as well as French Ministers during this period. oe 

* According to the High Commissioner, Pierre Messmer, in his interview with 
René Mauries, the Catholic Church—as part of the move away from its all- 
White leadership—had shifted its support from Aujoulat to Mbida. He then 
attributed the shift in Mbida’s demand for independence to simply ‘internal 
autonomy’ as part of his goal to ‘achieve an alliance between Northern Muslims 
and Centre Catholics, which would constitute a majority . . .’, again with the 
active support of the Catholic hierarchy. ‘La “Troisitme Force” de M. Mbida’, 
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Mbida to the French President, the Prime Minister, and the Minister 
for Overseas France, illustrates: 

I believe it essential to remind you, Excellencies, that I am at present 
not only the sole, but also the foremost interlocuteur valable in Cameroun, 
by virtue of being the one and only deputy entirely Camerounian in the 
French National Assembly. . . . 

Moreover, I am also the only Deputy who represents an economically 
powerful mass of the population: in fact, it is in the circonscription du 
Centre that the rate of private taxation is the highest. 

In contrast, M. Paul Soppo Priso is the smallest, the very last of the 
interlocuteur valables. .. . 

. .. besides, from an ethnic point of view, M. Soppo Priso represents a 
very small race—the Duala—barely 20,000-25,000. 

The Duala are so small in number that I wonder if their ancestors are 
not by chance slaves. . . . It is important to note that the Duala have 
never made any contribution to the economy of the territory or under- 
taken any important work of construction. They subsist thanks to the 
Regions [of the hinterland] and to the detriment of the latter. That is 
Shocking. It must also be added that there are practically no war veterans 
among them.... 

The Territory is therefore not in any impasse. The Loi-Cadre, especially, 
contains nothing that is harmful for Cameroun. To the contrary, it will 
permit a great step forward. 

The name ‘Beti’ signifies the ‘Lords’, the ‘Masters’. . . . 

The Beti people who constitute the main grouping in my electoral 
constituency are therefore a race of very free lords, of nobles, loyal men, 
frank, honest, well-meaning, and truthful, enemies of deliberate lies, 
courageous, intrepid, of an energetic and indomitable character, fearless 
and blameless.' 

Although the anti-nationalist coalition did not constitute itself 
as a specific organization, its constituent elements were clearly 
discernible. As Mbida began attacking Soppo Priso’s stance and 
manceuvring towards support of the French 1956 ref. orms, the northern 
politicians were encouraged to demonstrate openly their opposition 
to the nationalist front. On 3 August 1956, before returning to 
Cameroun from Paris, the three parlementaires representing the 
north—the deputy Ninine, the senator Arouna Njoya and Ahmadu 

a in La Presse du Cameroun, 29 and 31 Oct. 1956, Emphasis in the 
orl . 

2 Here we find some similarity with deve i iveri 
Cameroun, the ‘northern’ factor was less ee hase a ao . 
Nigeria, but it was none the less real. According to Soppo Priso: ‘The north 


was in danger of being separated from us—the French were behind this.’ Personal 
interview. 
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Ahidjo, councillor of the French Union—issued a joint statement 
calling on their constituents to oppose the National Union.' 
Subsequently, the now depleted B.D.C. also withdrew from Soppo 
Priso’s movement, then Charles Okala and the U.S.C., after much 
vacillation, joined the defectors.2 By the end of 1956 the north- 
south political scission in the territory was nearly complete, even, 
for example, within the chiefly stratum, as this letter from the 
Ewondo chef supérieur, criticizing the Ngondo’s call for ‘immediate 
independence’, indicates: ‘M. Betote Akwa did not have, in fact, 
any power to convoke an Assembly of the Traditional Association 
of Chiefs. . . . I am the only person, in my capacity as president- 
general, empowered to convoke in Yaoundé such an Assembly. . . . 
In fact, there were not 123 chiefs at the meeting of M. Betote but 
only two chiefs of Ntem, a son of a chief from Dja-et-Lobo, a 
chief of Mbam, a few chiefs of the Sanaga Maritime and the Mungo 
and the majority of chiefs of the Wouri.’3 

Despite his rather brusque volte face, Mbida attempted to give 
some ideological content to the anti-nationalist coalition. The 
programme he put forward was, in fact, very reminiscent of the 
one advocated for a decade by his mentor, Dr. Aujoulat: the absence 
in Cameroun of any concept of a nation; the danger of rapid political 
advance leading to tribalism; and the need to postpone the accession 
to independence until a strong economic base was achieved. 
In the opinion of some commentators, Mbida had been persuaded 
by the French authorities to accept the “Togolese’ model: ‘No, for 
many years to come... Cameroun must pursue the present course, 
learning its role of Nation, thanks to the system of internal autonomy 
which we will soon enjoy.’ Yet the many splinter groups which, 


* Cf. ‘Mise en Garde des parlementaires du Nord du Cameroun contre l'Union 
Nationale Camerounaise’, Afrique France Presse—Spécial Outre-Mer, No. 3013, 
° aus. 1956, écial Outre-Mer, 8 Nov. 1956; and the issues 

Cf. Afrique France Presse—Spécial Outre-Mer, . : 
of Union, especially No. 10, 22 Oct. 1956. Both the B.D.C. and the U.S.C. were 
largely based on the centre (Nyong-et-Sanaga and Mbam). The indecisiveness 
of many politicians uncertain of which side of the dispute would eventually 
emerge victorious, as well as the splits in the leadership of the small groupings, 
rendered it impossible to be very specific on this point. See Dr. M. Bebey-Eyidi, 
‘Accordéonisme Dangereux’, L’Opinion au Cameroun, No. 6, 25 Sept. 1956. 

> La Presse du Cameroun, 5 Nov. 1956. 

* Cf. Altious France Presne—Spéciel Outre-Mer, No. 3047, 14 Sept. 1956; 
and La Presse du Cameroun, 16 Sept. 1956. st De 
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‘Réponse & M. Mbida’: ‘Now it is clear as daylight: You are for the Togolese 
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since May 1955, had been attacking the very ideas Mbida was now 
professing, sought other reasons for their decision to withdraw from 
the National Union. Two of these should be mentioned. First, it was 
contended that Soppo Priso had violated the earlier understanding 
between the constituent groups by seeking to convert the National 
Union into a parti unique.' In this case, individuals such as Charles 
Okala, who had long preserved their small parties as virtual 
personal electoral machines were now confronted with the danger of 
losing their identity in the more vigorous National Union. Second, it 
was argued that the National Union was being increasingly swamped 
by the U.P.C. and that once the U.P.C. had been restored to 
legality, it would proceed to take the place of the National Union 
and all the other groups which had established it. 

At the end of 1956, therefore, the political situation had con- 
densed into a clear tug-of-war. On one side, the U.P.C. and the 
National Union were pulling to return the U.P.C. to legality and 
force the French Government to concede the demands long made by 
the U.P.C.; on the other, the Mbida coalition had joined the French 
authorities in its efforts to stave off the demand for Cameroun in- 
dependence and keep Cameroun within the French Union. Although 
in mid 1956 the French Government had begun making a number of 
concessions to the nationalists, these concessions, for the most part, 
were largely declarations of intent. The most important promise— 
on which the strategy of the National Union rested—was that the 
French Government would grant an amnesty in time to allow U.P.C. 
members to participate on an individual basis in the Atcam elections 
scheduled for November. In October, however, Mbida was himself 
informing Gaston Defferre that in keeping this promise the French 
would be acting contrary to their interests in Cameroun: 


I did not conceal from him my feelings on the subject . . . the upécistes 
or former upécistes do not demonstrate any remorse over the incidents 
for which they have been held responsible. On the contrary, they are 
proud of them. It would therefore be a sign of weakness to seek to exculpate 
them too rapidly. The Minister agreed with this argument, especially 
since I showed him certain documents confirming my allegations. It is 


solution to the Camerounian problem and you are concealin f 
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your thinking behind a heap of explanations, euphemisms, contradictions, etc.’ 
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therefore an illusion to think that, before 18 November, the Parliament 
will pass an amnesty law in their favour." 


Yet, while Mbida believed he had convinced the French of the 
need to alter their initial policy of making concessions to the National 
Union—and, therefore, to the U.P.C.—the truth of the matter is 
that he was as much a pawn in the strategy decided upon by the 
French Government to counter the nationalists as the French 
authorities were instruments of his political ambitions. As was 
confided by Léon Pignon: ‘in Cameroun we could mancuvre 
since we had 40 per cent of the population, the conservative north, 
in hand—to this [support] we only had to add the centre.’ Assured 
of the support of the north and centre, the French were now ready 
to play their third ‘trump’: the Amnesty Bill. 


DEFEAT OF THE NATIONALIST FRONT 


Despite the secession of several political and traditional leaders from 
the National Union, the movement could still be described after 
its second Congress held in Dibombari (Mungo) on 3 and 4 Novem- 
ber as a success. An estimated thirty organizations—political, 
trade union, professional, and social—were in attendance, and 
unanimously elected Soppo Priso secretary-general and passed, also 
unanimously, a joint resolution.* The three significant articles in the 
resolution were a recommendation for participation in the municipal 
elections scheduled for November 1956; a declaration of intent to 
participate in the elections for the new Cameroun Assembly on 
condition that the elections were held two months after the pro- 
mulgation of the amnesty law in the territory; and, thirdly, a demand 
that the new Assembly be convened solely to discuss and establish 
the new political institutions for Cameroun.’ In addition to these 
three points, the resolution concluded with a sentence which the 


' La Presse du Cameroun, 22 Oct. 1956, p. 1. 2 Personal interview. 

3 Cf. M. Ducat, Marchés Tropicaux et Méditerranéens, p. 2552. 

4 Cf. La Presse du Cameroun, 5 Nov. 1956, p. 1; Afrique France Presse— 
Spécial Outre-Mer, 8 Nov. 1956; Inter-Afrique Presse, 14 Dec. 1956; and ‘Came- 
roun—Chronologie 1956’, pp. 8-9. Among the significant ‘moderate’ leaders 
still participating within the National Union were Pastor Akoa (Presbyterian 
Mission in Kribi), Kingué Jong (Ngondo), Charles Assalé (Ntem), Abessolo 
(Mbalmayo), M. Mabayo (Councillor and chef supérieur, Abong-Mbang), 
Ekwabi (Councillor from the Mungo), and M. Sosso (chef supérieur, Dibombari). 
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participating groups—including the U.P.C.—may have considered 
necessary for the purpose of adapting the movement's future actions 
to any moves the French government might make: ‘In the event that 
a full and total amnesty does not come into effect before the elections, 
an extraordinary congress will be convened for the purpose of taking 
action to meet the new circumstances.”! 

In November 1956 the essential problem facing the National 
Union became its tacit alliance with the illegal U.P.C. From the 
U.P.C.’s point of view, the National Union represented a develop- 
ment it had always advocated, albeit not in the disadvantageous 
circumstances under which the party now operated. In 1952, for 
example, on two separate occasions the party leadership pointed to 
developments in North Africa as a fitting model for Cameroun.? 
After the formation of the National Union in June 1956, however, 
while the party and its sympathizers were obviously pleased at the 
possibilities opened to them by the new movement, there persisted 
reservations within their ranks regarding the motives of Soppo 
Priso: ‘Indecisive persons are placing the success of the Courant 
d’Union Nationale in jeopardy. Some individuals may think that this 
is a new caper of the son of Bonadoume [Soppo Priso] and a pretext 
for a new policy of trickery. But . . . the Courant d’Union is today the 
only means of moving towards the bright future of Independence and 
Unification.’ With the announcement by the French Government in 
August of its decision to institute an amnesty in Cameroun in order 
to permit the participation of all elements of the population in the 
new elections, this news was greeted with some scepticism by 
upécistes: “This is a promise too good to be true. . .’.4 More specific- 
ally, the upécistes were dissatisfied with two aspects of the Govern- 
ment’s amnesty proposal: it did not rescind the July 1955 ban on the 
party; and it was narrowly drawn up to cover only those charges 
relating to the events of May 1955, and not those for which a sub- 
stantial number of U.P.C. militants had been charged with having 
committed prior to the May riots.s 

On 8 November 1956, as it had earlier proposed, the French 


* Cf. La Presse du Cameroun, 1-2 Dec. 1956, p. 1; and ‘Chronologie—1956’, Pp. 9- 

2 See above, p. 217. 3 Liberté, No. 10, 21 Aug. 1956, Pp. Is 

4 Liberté, No. 11, 21 Sept. 1956, p. 2. 

5 Ibid. U.P.C. members who criticized the Administration in April or early 
May 1955 for the “blood-letting’ it was preparing were charged with ‘propagation 
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July ban on the party were charged with ‘reorganization of banned associations’. 
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Government dissolved the Cameroun Assembly. Then, in order to 
permit sufficient time for the elections to be organized in Cameroun, 
these were postponed from 18 November to 23 December. However, 
while within the radical and moderate wings of the Cameroun 
nationalist movement it was expected that the final step would be 
taken to solve the political impasse the territory had experienced 
for over a year, namely the enactment of the amnesty bill, this 
step was suddenly delayed. Therefore, while preparations were under 
way in Cameroun for the new elections, the amnesty bill became 
‘tied-up’ in the National Assembly Commission studying it.! 
When it was finally passed by the Assembly on 11 December 1956, 
the elections were less than two weeks away and, more importantly, 
the closing date for the submission of candidacies for the elections 
had passed. The French Government and its Camerounian collabora- 
tors had clearly decided that the risks to their mutual interests in 
the territory would be more endangered by the presence of a strong 
nationalist contingent in the new Cameroun Assembly, empowered 
to debate the Government’s Loi-Cadre proposals, than by the con- 
tinued exclusion of not only the U.P.C. but U.P.C. militants from the 
political processes of the territory whether as voters or electoral 
candidates. 

Unlike their predecessors in 1955, the Mollet-Defferre-Messmer 
regime can be said to have acted quite skilfully in pursuing its 
policy in Cameroun in 1956. Their initial conciliatory attitude 
towards the National Union had the effect of weaning away from 
the movement the least committed elements among its participants. 
This approach contrasted with the lack of flexibility displayed by 
the U.P.C. which at times forced those sections of the population 
most opposed to its radical nationalism to withdraw from the 
National Union. When it appeared that the Government would not 
fulfil the conditions stipulated by the National Union’s Dibombari 


™ Cf. M. Ducat, p. 2552. It was never accepted by the U.P.C. that the delay 
in the passage of the amnesty bill was because of ‘parliamentary’ procedure rather 
than deliberate stalling by the French Government. See Afrique Informations, 
No. 49, 15 Apr.—1 May 1957, P. 2. 

2 For the attempts by the correspondent of Le Monde, Georges Chaffard, to 
follow—and justify—the twists in the Government’s policies and actions between 
August and December, see Le Monde, 19/20 Aug. 1956 and 4 Dec. 1956. 

? See ‘Les libres propos d’Assigui Tchungui’, Le Petit Camerounais, No. 6, 
28 Sept. 1956, p. 1. Moreover, the French authorities were certainly well aware 
of the varying degrees of commitment by the different moderate elements to 
the essentially upéciste goals of the National Union. 
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Congress regarding the timing of the amnesty proclamation, two 
currents of thought developed within the movement: the first de- 
manded the convocation of an extraordinary Congress to decide 
which tactics the organization should now adopt; and the second, 
essentially upéciste, opposed the convening of this Congress on the 
grounds that the movement’s overriding commitment to a ‘suitable 
amnesty’ had not been fulfilled, and hence the abstention of its 
constituent groups from the elections were in order.' 

On 28 and 29 November 1956 an extraordinary Congress was 
convened by Soppo Priso in Amvam (Ebolowa). The Congress de- 
generated into a yituperative dispute between the U.P.C. delegates 
present and those participants—including Soppo Priso—who 
argued in favour of participation in the forthcoming elections.? 
The latter point of view was upheld by a majority of those present, 
and a decision to participate in the elections was made on the basis 
of the following programme: continued support for the National 
Union’s previous resolutions; a demand for the immediate recogni- 
tion of Cameroun’s independence, but with its achievement to be 
accomplished in stages; opposition to any proposed statute for 
Cameroun which was not in keeping with the objectives of indepen- 
dence and reunification; and, finally, a commitment to dissolve the 
movement at such time as its ultimate interests required it.3 Despite 
the retention by this Congress of most of the National Union’s 
programme, and despite the fact that this extraordinary Congress 
was held in accordance with the resolutions of the earlier Dibombari 
Congress, the U.P.C. militants strongly believed that the decision 
to participate in the elections represented a betrayal of themselves 
and an abandonment of the National Union’s fundamental objective. 

At a party meeting held on 2 and 3 December at Makai in the 
Sanaga Maritime the formation of the party’s military organization, 
the Comité National d’Organisation, and a programme condoning 
attacks on U.P.C. opponents were approved.‘ But the policy regard- 

1 Although Soppo Priso presents himself as occupying a neutral category in 
this dispute, the truth is more likely that he was very much in favour of 
convening an extraordinary Congress for the purpose of arriving at a decision 
to participate in the elections. (N.B. This earlier assessment is given greater 
weight by the information provided by a upéciste informant in 1974 of the 
considerable effort which had to be devoted to getting Soppo Priso to retain the 
demand for total amnesty at the earlier Dibombari Congress.) 

2 Cf. Inter-Afrique Presse, 14 Dec. 1956; La Presse du Cameroun, 1-2 and 
3 Dec. 1956; M. Ducat, op. cit., p. 2552; and ‘Chronologie—1956’, pp. 10-13. 

3 Ibid, * Colonel J, Lamberton, op. cit., pp: 4-5: 
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ing what actions, if any, party militants should take with respect to 
the forthcoming elections was still undetermined. Between 7 and 9 
December in Kumba (British Cameroons), a meeting was held of the 
U.P.C.’s youth wing under the direction of one of the party’s vice- 
presidents, Abel Kingué. According to documents seized during the 
course of police operations on 21 December 1956, a number of 
resolutions were debated at the meeting including one calling on the 
party’s sections to abstain from the elections of 23 December ‘dans 
Ja calme et la sécurité’. At one point, however, a party delegate from 
the Wouri region, supported by a number of other delegates, is 
alleged to have made the following appeal: 


The present situation is very serious after Soppo Priso’s change in 
position which was revealed at the last Congress of the National Union 
in Ebolowa. . . . If our centres observe the total boycott calmly . . . what 
will be the result? A striking victory for the colonialists and their lackeys. 
Our legitimate national aspirations would then be for ever stifled. There 
remains one solution, one single one for getting out of the impasse and 
surmounting the danger. We must sabotage, destroy the voting booths. 
That is the duty of the sections and committees, each in its own region." 


On 18 and 19 December, electric cables, roads, and railway lines 
were cut at points connecting the Sanaga Maritime to Douala and 
Yaoundé.? The ‘Kamerun’ rebellion had begun. 


' Cited in La Presse du Cameroun, 24 and 25 Dec. 1956. See also Afrique 
France Presse—Spécial Outre-Mer, 25/26 Dec. 1956. 
2 Lamberton, op. cit., pp. 4-5; and La Presse du Cameroun, 20 Dec. 1956. 


CHAPTER 11 


Conclusions and Epilogue 


THIS study has presented a detailed analysis of one of the most 
striking examples of anti-colonialism in tropical Africa: the struggle 
for power of the radical nationalist party, the Union des Populations 
du Cameroun. The historical narrative was brought to a close with 
the adoption of armed warfare by the party in December 1956. 
Although a proper examination of the post-1956 period must await 
the opening of the relevant archives and the freedom of researchers 
to interview survivors of this turbulent period within the territory, 
a brief summary of these years will be provided at the end of this 
chapter. The approach of this writer has been to examine the full 
range of historical, socio-economic, and political factors which 
contributed to the emergence of a violent confrontation in Cameroun 
between the French government and the nationalist party. Although 
there have been a number of previous studies which cover this 
period of Cameroun’s political history, none of them attempted 
to explore the social dynamics that account for the radicalism— 
and later revolutionism—of the U.P.C. Consequently, the very na- 
ture of the U.P.C.’s ‘turn to violence’ has been more obscured than 
clarified. 

One of the notable features of the post-World War II history of 
Cameroun is that the radical wing of the anti-colonial movement 
clearly predominated over that of the moderates. Such a situation 
was also in evidence in a few other African countries after 1948, 
for example, the Gold Coast and Guinea. Yet, unlike the C.P.P. 
of Kwame Nkrumah and the P.D.G. of Sékou Touré, the U.P.C. 
refused to take the steps which became de rigueur for nationalist 
parties hoping to inherit political power from European colonial 
powers, namely the breaking of ties with European Communist 
parties and between local trade union federations—allied with the 
nationalist party—and the Communist-led World Federation of 
Trade Unions. Of course, there was always the possibility that the 
U.P.C. leaders would have been recognized as interlocuteurs valables 
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by the French had they taken steps like Houphouét-Boigny in 1950 
and, to a certain extent, Sékou Touré in 1954-5, to temper those 
features of their movements to which the French were most opposed. 
It is for this reason that it is all the more pertinent to inquire why 
the U.P.C. did indeed retain its radical position on a number of 
issues—its external links with nationalist parties in the British 
Cameroons, the United Nations, and the French Communist Party; 
its economic critique of French colonialism; and its insistence on its 
goals of independence and reunification—even when confronted with 
every method of dissuasion the French could muster, including the 
use of military force. 

When the U.P.C. was formed in 1948 it was as much the inheritor 
of a tradition of anti-colonialism in the territory as the initiator of a 
concerted radical nationalist movement. From the middle of the 
nineteenth century until the outbreak of World War II, the Duala 
people had been at the centre of the shifting relations of collaboration 
and struggle between the indigenous peoples and the traders, planters, 
and officials of European states. While striving to maintain and 
further their economic and political hegemony in the coastal region 
of the territory, the Duala were induced to broaden the scope of their 
struggle to embrace not only their particular interests, but also a 
number of discernible nationalist elements. Although the territory’s 
status as a League of Nations mandate did not significantly modify 
the essential features of French colonial rule, it did influence the 
nascent Camerounian élite into thinking that their territory was no 
‘ordinary’ colony, subject to the limited political evolution France 
envisaged for its colonial possessions. It is significant that, with the 
establishment of the trusteeship system after World War II, it was a 
number of Duala leaders who first opposed the representation of 
Cameroun within the French metropolitan Assemblies on the grounds 
that such an arrangement was contrary in spirit to the country’s 
Status as a trust territory. 

But the élitist proto-nationalism of the Duala proved inadequate 
to express the political and economic interests of the many ethnic 
groups and social formations which sought to have their grievances 
heard after World War II. While inheriting the independent spirit 
of the Duala towards European rule, the U.P.C. also inherited the 
radical orientation of the trade union movement in the territory 
Which had its baptism by fire in the riots of September 1945 in 
the town of Douala. As- the analysis of these riots demonstrated, 
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there were several social forces existing in a tenuous balance in the 
rapidly urbanizing Douala area. In addition to the indigenous 
Duala people, these forces included the Camerounian trade union- 
ists, the European colons, the Camerounian semi-proletarianized 
community of New-Bell, and the French Administration. Ten years 
later the balance began shifting in favour of the nationalist party 
which, allied with the trade unionists and echoing the demands of the 
deprived rural and urban groups, posed an increasing threat to the 
already diminishing fortunes of the petit blanc European society and 
continued French rule. In 1955, as in 1945, force had to be utilized 
to restore a balance of power more favourable to the interests of the 
French and their local allies. 

The intensive infrastructural work undertaken by the colonial 
Administration, the increase in private capital investments to service 
these undertakings, and the steady expansion in the production of 
the main export crops, contrasted with the immobilisme of the French 
in the political sphere. Between 1950 and 1955, little or no progress 
was made towards granting legislative power to the territorial 
Assembly, establishing a democratic local government system, and 
holding free elections in the territory. This disparity between the 
scale of economic activity and the degree of political advancement 
was present in other spheres. The many missionary organizations 
present in the territory had a notable impact especially in the 
southern regions. In addition to the significant American presence 
in the form of the Presbyterian mission, this extensive missionary 
work was most clearly indicated in the high level of educational 
achievement in southern Cameroun. Yet, Camerounians who 
benefited from this education found themselves confronted after 
World War II by an intensification of European domination of the 
main employment sectors to which they aspired, namely, the civil 
service and private enterprise. In the case of what I have called the 
‘competitive zone’ of Camerounian agriculture, namely banana and 
coffee cultivation along the western border with the British Camer- 
oons, a similar conflict pitted the dynamic Bamileke commercial 
farmers against the European planters whose share of the export mar- 
ket was artificially protected. Here again a significant socio-economic 
group in the territory came to feel that its economic advancement 
was hindered by the colonial State, and the activities of the nationals 
of this State. Even in the cocoa-growing region where commercial 
agriculture was wholly in the hands of Camerounians, the disparity 
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between this control and the domination of the buying, transport, 
and shipping operations by Europeans and Greek—Lebanese became 
a significant political issue with the end of the cocoa boom in 1955. 
Of course, the most striking case of this contradiction in the impact 
of colonial rule was experienced by the Bassa people. The Bassa 
region was simultaneously the scene of the most capital-intensive 
projects (after Douala) and economically one of the most stationary 
—or even regressive—in the earnings of its people in southern 
Cameroun. It is not difficult to understand, therefore, why the Bassa 
subsequently became ready recruits to Um Nyobé’s guerrilla army. 

Yet, the one group which played a leading part in most nationalist 
movements throughout Africa, that is, the emerging entrepreneurial 
stratum, did not make its presence felt in Cameroun to any sig- 
nificant extent before 1955-6.! There were several reasons for this. 
For one thing, the economy was expanding during this period; 
and although there were occasional protests from members of this 
group regarding the difficulties in obtaining loans from banks to 
enter the commercial or small business sectors, or regarding the 
discriminatory issuance of import-export licences, it was only with 
the downturn in the economy and the termination of the major 
construction projects in 1955 that this group intensified and co- 
ordinated its opposition to French economic domination. A second 
important factor is that the most dynamic section of the Cameroun- 
ian bourgeoisie, the Bamileke transporters and traders, had developed 
methods of acquiring capital for their economic activities which 
depended only to a minimal extent on the intervention of the colonial 
State. Profits from their agricultural activities were channelled into 
their transport undertakings or into the establishment of shops, 
etc., via the multifarious Bamileke mutual-aid societies. Third, 
the success of the Duala in defending their land rights before World 
War II was paying dividends during the post-war decade as the 
Owners of land and buildings among them were able greatly to 
benefit from the rental and sale of these properties. In addition, the 
high degree of ‘westernization’ of this coastal élite, and especially 


™ For the link between the African ‘middle class’ and nationalism, see Martin L. 
Kilson, ‘Nationalism and Social Class in British West Africa’, Journal of World 
Politics, Vol. xx, No. 2 (May 1968), pp. 368-87. It is interesting to note that 
before discussing ‘workers and peasants’ in his Nationalism in Colonial Africa, 
Thomas Hodgkin pointed out: ‘It is this new middle class—traders, contractors, 
transport owners, professional and administrative workers, as well as farmers— 


which has so far tended to dominate the emerging national movements’ (p. 116). 
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their educational advantage, enabled them to move into the pro- 
fessional careers that were being opened up under colonial rule. 
Still, the low rate of advancement available, especially to the higher 
ranks of the civil service, induced the Duala to make a determined, 
but unsuccessful, attempt to regain the leadership of the anti-colonial 
movement in 1956 and satisfy their long-standing wish to be the 
governing, as well as the social, élite of Cameroun. 

Finally, one significant way in which this study has tried to 
present a clearer picture of the political history and sociology of 
Cameroun is in its analysis of the central importance of the Euro- 
pean community since 1940. One of the direct consequences of 
Cameroun’s position as an important centre of Free French political 
and military activities during World War II was that it enabled the 
white business community in the territory to strengthen its hold on 
all sectors of the economy. The riots which occurred in Douala in 
September 1945 have been shown to have resulted from a clash 
between three significant forces. First, there were the European 
colons seeking to obtain legal entrenchment of their economic 
privileges, and an institutionalized political hegemony corresponding 
to their economic dominance. Second, the nascent trade unions were 
fighting to improve the lot of Camerounian workers, and voicing the 
general nationalist sentiments stimulated by the war effort. And 
third, the semi-proletarianized masses in New-Bell were reacting to 
the acute deprivations they were already experiencing and which 
were to intensify during the following decade. 

In the period 1945-55, the number of Europeans in the territory 
increased drastically to meet the demands generated by the FIDES 
development plans. But much of the business activity which they 
initiated in the territory was marginal in nature, closely tied as these 
were to the major construction projects. At the same time, however, 
the dual electoral system was able to guarantee this community a 
highly disproportionate representation in the territorial and metro- 
politan Assemblies. The colons were therefore able successfully to 
exert pressure—together with their metropolitan allies—on succes- 
sive French governments and local Administrations to restrict the 
level of political and social progress in the territory. When improve- 
ments in these spheres could no longer be delayed, the settler press 
reacted by deliberately stirring up the political and racial tensions 
already present in the southern sections of the territory in early 
1955. The new Governor, Roland Pré, was strongly attacked by this 


ete, 
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press because of his attempts to hasten the implementation of over- 
due reforms. However, after the Governor ruthlessly drove the U.P.C. 
underground in May 1955, he immediately became the hero of the 
colons who believed that he had thereby eliminated the greatest 
threat to their interests. In short, to understand fully the acute 
political tensions in Cameroun during these years, and the armed 
struggle in which they culminated, the existence in this territory of 
a significant force of radical nationalists, and—its very opposite 
image—a reactionary and racialist petit blanc community, must be 
taken into account. 


THE RADICAL NATIONALISM OF THE U.P.C. 


A number of distinctive features of the U.P.C. places it among the 
more significant political parties to emerge in tropical Africa during 
the period of decolonization. To begin with, the U.P.C.’s early and 
consistent demand for independence immediately put it outside 
the mainstream of nationalist parties which emerged in French 
sub-Saharan Africa. Yet, coupled with this objective was the goal 
of reunification which the party continued to affirm even when the 
idea began losing its originality, and some of its advocates, in both 
Cameroons and the United Nations. But.what qualifies this party 
to be called ‘radical nationalist’, as it has in this study, are the in- 
sistence with which it pursued these two main objectives and the 
socio-economic critique that informed its anti-colonial campaign. 

_The radicalism of the U.P.C. has been shown to have derived 
from a number of sources. First of all, the influence of French 
communist militants during World War II and the early post-war 
years on Cameroun intellectuals should not be underestimated. 
However, a similar influence was exercised elsewhere in French 
Africa where the emerging nationalists quickly abandoned a Marxist 
or Marxisant perspective. The same is true in Cameroun where those 
members of the nascent national élite from the centre of the territory, 
who had earlier participated in the study-group directed by the 
communist militant, Gaston Donnat, were later to be found 
comfortably entrenched in Dr. Aujoulat’s reformist and strongly 
Catholic B.D.C. Thus, the adoption and retention of a radical 
Perspective by the U.P.C. were based on factors other than mere 
exposure to the thought of Marx and Engels. The historical and 
socio-economic ‘analyses provided in this study, and summarized 
above, explain in large part the receptivity of many Cameroun 
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groups and intellectuals to a radical critique of colonialism. Of 
greatest importance was the increasing opposition of four of these 
groups to continued French rule: the sub-proletariat of the southern 
towns and especially New-Bell, Douala; the economitally regressive 
peasantry of the Sanaga Maritime; the pioneering Bamileke farmers, 
transporters, and traders throughout the south, and particularly in 
the Mungo; and finally, the Camerounian civil servants, blocked in 
their advancement by French domination of the upper echelons of 
the Administration. 

Reinforcing the radical outlook of the U.P.C. between 1950 and 
1955 were its close links with the C.G.T.-organized trade union, 
the U.S.C.C. Prior to Roland Pré’s reforms in early 1955, the territory 
had madelittle progress in the sphere of industrial relations. The former 
Soucadaux administration had failed to exert the necessary pressure 
on European employers to get them to conform with the labour 
codes; and the latter were able successfully to resist most trade union 
demands because of the expanding economy and the large ‘reserve 
army’ of unemployed. Even within the Administration itself, as 
Roland Pré pointed out, little progress had been made in meeting the 
demands of the Camerounian employees. Throughout this period, 
therefore, the political and social struggles against colonial rule over- 
lapped and complemented each other. 

Of considerable importance in the U.P.C.’s struggle against French 
colonial rule was the organizational structure it implanted in the 
towns and villages. Although the French had succeeded in barring 
the party from the political institutions of the territory, they failed 
to stifle the expansion of the party’s network. Um Nyobé’s constant 
insistence on the importance of a strong organization, and especially 
viable and active local committees, was responsible for the party’s 
ability to survive and expand despite French corruption of the 
electoral process. Moreover, when the party was forced underground 
in May 1955, and banned the following July, it was these local 
committees which permitted it to shift to a clandestine existence 
oo the political vacuum which typified the territory’s political 

e. 

A further word should be said about the political ideology of the 
U.P.C. A number of factors were shown to have contributed to the 
growth of a national consciousness in Cameroun—and especially 
southern Cameroun—and among these were the early Duala political 
struggles, the diversified colonial history and international status of 
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the territory, and the experiences of the territory during World War 
II. The U.P.C. not only inherited this nascent national conscious- 
ness, but was the most significant force seeking to transcend the 
many regional ethnic and religious divisions in the country. Indeed 
the U.P.C. can be said to have sought to achieve over the long term 
in this respect what its immediate predecessor, the Racam, had tried 
to attain in one bold step. On this point, it must be recognized that 
what has been referred to all along as the ‘leadership’ of the U.P.C.— 
in essence the Comité directeur or, more restrictively, the Bureau 
politique—contained a number of determined individuals with 
differing political philosophies but united behind the main goals of 
the party. If, after 1958, it was the more openly Marxist leaders such 
as Félix Moumié and Ernest Ouandié who came to typify the out- 
look of the U.P.C., during the period covered by this book it was 
clearly the less explicitly Marxist and more nationalist thinking of 
Ruben Um Nyobé which represented to the mass of the party’s 
supporters and militants the position of the U.P.C. Indeed, it was 
very much Um Nyobé’s success in combining an incisive socio- 
economic critique of French colonial rule with the general issue 
of national self-determination which enabled the party, before 
being repressed and banned by the French, to include under its 
banner such a wide range of social groups. 

Yet there were two factors which were beyond the party’s control 
and contributed to its demise. The first of these was its failure to 
assert its political sway in the important cocoa-producing south-centre 
of the territory. Here the French clearly acted at the right moment 
—between 1949 and 1951—to prevent the U.P.C. gaining a strong- 
hold in this region. The socio-economic character of the Beti- 
Bulu who inhabit this area was subjected to close analysis in Chapter 
5 to discover the factors which rendered the anti-U.P.C. campaign 
of the French authorities—and their political allies such as Dr. 
Aujoulat, Charles Assalé, and later, André-Marie Mbida—more 
likely to succeed there than elsewhere in the south.' The second 
factor was the entrenched opposition by French governments to the 


™ Even so, were it not for the U.P.C. being forced underground in 1955, it 
Most likely would have come to predominate in the Bulu region of Dja-et-Lobo 
and the neighbouring Kribi, as indicated by the subsequent elections there in 
1960 and 1962. The 1960 election was discussed on p. 184, n. 1; and for the 1962 
election, where it was believed the U.P.C. was successful in these two areas but 
its opponents were declared elected, see V. T. Le Vine, The Cameroon Federal 
Republic (Ithaca and London), p. 107. 
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goal of independence for its colonial dependencies. This question is 
indeed of such central importance that it is worth looking at in its 
specific Camerounian and its general French colonial context. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE UNDER FRENCH 

COLONIALISM 
In July 1955, when the R.D.A. expelled the U.P.C. from its or- 
ganization at the Conakry Conference, the following reason was 
given: ‘this section has adopted positions since 1950 which are con- 
trary to the political orientation of this Movement. . .’.! In fact, 
as has been demonstrated, it was more the dominant Houphouét- 
Boigny wing of the inter-territorial party that had diverged after 
1950 from the party’s earlier positions. Yet, what is indeed sig- 
nificant about the R.D.A.’s expulsion of the U.P.C., and the reasons 
given for it, is that they indicate the extent to which the U.P.C.’s 
challenge to French colonial policy constituted a threat, not only to 
the French Administration in Cameroun, but also to those who 
sought the political evolution of French territories within the frame- 
work of the French Union. There was little area for accommodation 
between France’s policy of assimilation in Cameroun and the U.P.C.’s 
demand for self-government, self-determination, and independence. 
The challenge of the U.P.C. to French colonial policy was one 
which France could neither absorb nor neutralize; and, in view of 
the extensive organizational structure of the party, one that it could 
not simply dismiss. It was a challenge France could only overcome 
by eliminating. 

What rendered the U.P.C.’s struggle against French colonial 
rule so unyielding was that it rested on the strong argument that the 
policies implemented by France in Cameroun were the very opposite 
of the stated intentions of the Trusteeship system. The goals of the 
Trusteeship system, self-government and independence of the trust 
territories, were based on principles that were at complete variance 
with the historical predispositions of the French—manifested in their 
colonial rule—for a unitary, centralized, and indivisible state. 
Yet, although the U.P.C., beginning with Um Nyobé’s first appear- 
ance before the United Nations in December 1952, demonstrated 
the clear incompatibility between the policies implemented by 
France in Cameroun and the goals of the Trusteeship system, the 


1 Cited in ‘La Politique frangaise au Cameroun’, Afrique Informations, No. 41, 
15-31 Dec. 1955; P- 3. 
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French never made allowances for this special status of Cameroun: 
‘Unlike the British, the French could not—or perhaps would not— 
advance one territory at a time along its own schedule of reform.”! 
Right up to 1956, the French government never altered its policy of 
seeking to integrate the trust territory of Cameroun into the French 
Union on practically the same basis as its other African territories, 
disregarding the explicit terms of the Trusteeship system and treat- 
ing the U.P.C.’s demand for self-government and independence as 
subversive of the French Constitution: ‘Any group which sought 
independence outside the French Union, though a quite legitimate 
goal under the Trusteeship system, seemed subversive. Any group 
which wanted genuine self-government in the Anglo-Saxon sense, 
and not just self-administration at the territorial level which France 
contemplated seemed disloyal.’2 

Although the U.P.C., and Cameroun, fell outside the mainstream 
of nationalist politics in French tropical Africa, I would argue that, 
when viewed from a broader perspective than that of French 
tropical Africa, they appear less as the exceptions and more in con- 
formity with a particular pattern of decolonization after World War 
II. This pattern, it can be argued, is that represented by those French 
colonial possessions in which a significant nationalist movement 
arose demanding independence from France as its main goal. Hence, 
whereas political developments in Cameroun after 1945 differ greatly 
from those in Senegal or Ivory Coast where the demand for indepen- 
dence was very muted, or even disavowed before 1959, they have 
much in common with those of Indo-China, Algeria, Morocco, and 
Tunisia where the struggle for independence was always at the centre 
of nationalist activities. 

Although France’s colonial possessions were grouped under 
changing legal rubrics—protectorate, département, mandate, trust 
territory, colony, overseas territory, associated state, etc.—there 
was one common reality to French imperial policy for all of them: 
an unwillingness to accept any political future for these territories 
that would lessen or eliminate France’s sovereignty over them. 
Such international notions as ‘protectorate’ or ‘trust territory’ did 
not alter this central feature of French political and imperial tradi- 
tion, as the foremost student of French imperial history—writing 
of the protectorate of Tunisia—points out: 


1 A. Zolberg, One-Party Government in the Ivory Coast, p. 103. 
2 D. Gardinier, Cameroons: United Nations Challenge, p. 44. 
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If there had been a real desire to respect the spirit of the protectorate, 
native technicians would have been quickly trained and a time-limit 
would have been set to European control. This would have come some- 
where near the British idea of trusteeship. But this is where the essential 
difference between the two systems, or rather between the French and 
the British spirit of colonialism is to be found. For trusteeship was as 
foreign as could be to the spirit of the French. . . . This is because trustee- 
ship bears within it the seeds of emancipation, to be achieved when the 
beneficiary has come of age.! 


The process of decolonization in territories under French rule 
therefore centred on the refusal by France to regard political emanci- 
pation as an acceptable goal of political parties in its dependencies. 
Consequently, the French attempted to make political concessions 
only when forced to do so by local or international circumstances 
and, moreover, these concessions were usually intended to serve, 
not as steps towards independence, but—like the Loi-Cadre of 1956— 
as means of preventing further developments along this road. In 
nearly all French territories where the demand for independence 
was not a significant factor in the politics of the indigenous peoples, 
political change took place without great upheavals after 1950 
(and even more so after 1955). Where this demand was upper- 
most, however, considerable conflict and violence were almost un- 


avoidable. 


TRANSFER OF POWER TO THE ANTI-NATIONALISTS 


With the U.P.C. excluded from the Assembly on which France 
intended to devolve greater powers, and with the moderate national- 
ists in disarray after being outmanceuvred by the authorities in 
the autumn of 1956, the French had obtained a political balance in 
Cameroun which two years previously seemed improbable. But 
the price to be paid for forcing the country into a sharply different 
direction to the one it appeared to be choosing was great indeed. 
On the one hand, the U.P.C. rebellion continued for several years, 
and claimed thousands of lives among civilians and the military 
forces. On the other, the split between the moderate constitutional 
nationalists and the outlawed radical—later revolutionary— 
nationalists facilitated the capture of power by the conservative and 
anti-nationalist forces within the country. In fact, the combination 


t Henri Brunschwig, French Colonialism 1871-1914: Myths and Realities 
(London, 1966), p. 61. 
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of these two factors—armed insurrection, and the acquisition of 
power by the very political forces which had long opposed the anti- 
colonial struggle—meant that Cameroun achieved independence on 
1 January 1960 under a regime which favoured the continuation of 
close economic, military, and political ties with France. 

Here is a brief summary of these political developments.' After the 
December 1956 elections, the political groups which emerged in the 
new Assembly were very much regional in nature. A group of 
northern councillors led by Ahmadu Ahidjo held thirty seats; 
Mbida’s Démocrates Camerounais grouped twenty representatives 
from the centre and part of the south-east; the Mouvement d’Action 
Nationale of Soppo Priso and Assalé held eight seats from southern 
constituencies extending from Ntem to the Mungo; and the nine 
councillors from the Bamileke region came together to form the 
Paysans Indépendants. Mbida became Cameroun’s first Premier in a 
Government based largely on centre and northern representatives. 
The Vice-Premier and leader of the largest delegation was Ahmadu 
Ahidjo. In 1957, however, with the continued terrorism in the 
Sanaga Maritime and the demonstrated inflexibility and arbitrary 
rule of Mbida, the French sent a new Governor, Jean Ramadier, 
with the task of easing Mbida’s replacement by Ahidjo. Mbida sensed 
the move afoot and tried to utilize his Paris colleagues to counter- 
mand it. Ramadier succeeded, however, in mobilizing opposition 
to Mbida within the Assembly and the Government Council, and 
Mbida was forced to resign in February 1958.2 Mbida’s successor 
was Ahmadu Ahidjo who now embraced the cause of the moderate 
nationalists of the previous two years: independence and reunifica- 
tion, national reconciliation in the territory, and co-operation with 
France. 

By this time the French had recognized the inevitability of the trust 
territory moving towards independence and not some semi-autono- 
mous status within a French—-African community. In June 1958 the 
Cameroun Assembly passed a motion requesting a modification of its 


' For a fuller discussion of the post-1956 period, see V. T. Le Vine, The 
Cameroons: From Mandate to Independence and The Cameroon Federal Republic; 
Willard R. Johnson, The Cameroon Federation; Neville Rubin, Cameroun: An 
African Federation; and D. Gardinier, Cameroons: United Nations Challenge to 
French Policy. ‘ 

2 True to his erratic personality, Mbida travelled to Conakry in 1959, where 
he joined up with the U.P.C. President Félix Moumié; but he returned to the 
country in 1960 where, two years later, he was to be jailed for political opposition. 
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statute to recognize its right to opt for independence. This the French 
conceded and the new statute took effect in January 1959 conferring 
full internal autonomy on Cameroun with the French reserving only a 
few powers including the right to intervene in the event of armed 
insurrection or war. In the maquis, things looked brighter for the 
Cameroun government after two years of fighting between U.P.C. 
guerrillas and government troops. As the U.P.C. leaders witnessed 
the French granting the Ahidjo Government—at least nominally— 
the goals for which they had long fought, enthusiasm waned. Um 
Nyobé’s hiding place was betrayed to the authorities and he was 
killed—possibly murdered—in early September 1958. By the end of 
that month, nearly 3,000 guerrillas had laid down their arms in the 
Sanaga Maritime and accepted the Government’s amnesty. In 
April 1959 the Government permitted a number of ralliée U.P.C. 
militants led by Mayi Matip, Um Nyobé’s former lieutenant in the 
maquis, to win by-elections and take seats—for the first time—in 
the Cameroun Assembly. This policy resulted in the splitting of the 
U.P.C. into a legal and an illegal section, the latter of which was led 
by the President of the party, Félix-Roland Moumié, who at various 
times enjoyed the protection and support of Kwame Nkrumah, 
Sékou Touré, and Gamal Abdul Nasser until he was murdered by 
French agents in Switzerland in 1960. 

Even before independence on 1 January 1960, Ahidjo was moving 
to consolidate his absolutist rule. In October 1959 he demanded full 
powers of the Assembly to write a Constitution with the assistance of 
a consultative committee, the resulting draft to be submitted to a 
referendum. The moderate nationalists in the Assembly split on the 
vote and the opponents of this measure could only muster twelve 
votes to Ahidjo’s fifty. The former group also included some of the 
now depleted Démocrates of Mbida and the ralligée U.P.C. wing in 
the Assembly. Armed with a very presidential constitution, Ahidjo 
permitted elections to be held in April 1960. Despite considerable 
gerrymandering, and even the application of different electoral 
systems to maximize the number of seats won by his supporters, 
the legal wing of the U.P.C. still managed to win thirteen of the 
100 seats (five of whose members from the Bamileke region soon 
broke away to join an all-Bamileke grouping in the legislature). 
But Ahidjo’s regime was busy in other spheres. After independence 
the option was immediately invoked to summon two French bat- 
talions to crush the U.P.C. insurrection. During the next two years, 
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most political figures in the territory rallied to the ranks of the 
President’s party, the Union Camerounaise, because of intense 
pressure brought against them as well as the declining fortunes of 
opposition in the territory. In January 1962 the Ahidjo Government 
used police force to disrupt the Congress of the legal U.P.C. In June 
of that year four opposition leaders, Charles Okala, Mayi Matip, 
Mbida, and Bebey-Eyidi published an open letter criticizing the 
creation of a one-party state and what they called a ‘fascist-type 
dictatorship’. They were all arrested on charges of subversion and 
sedition and given heavy fines and terms of imprisonment. 

In October 1962 another of the U.P.C. goals, reunification with 
the British Cameroons, was partly achieved. While the northern 
section of the British Cameroons voted in a referendum to be in- 
tegrated into the northern region of Nigeria, the southern section 
voted to form a federal republic with the former French Cameroun. 
For the past decade there has been an increasing centralization of 
power in the hands of President Ahidjo and the de facto prohibition 
of any form of political opposition. It is as part of this process that 
the western anglophone region of Cameroun was finally integrated 
into a unitary. Cameroun Republic in June 1972, superseding the 
federal republic. 


THE AFTERMATH 


After this concise discussion of subsequent political developments 
in Cameroun, it is worth while considering further one aspect of this 
later period which throws some light on the more substantial 
analyses of this study. Such a development was the immediate 
rebellion in the Sanaga Maritime which lasted until the death of Um 
Nyobé in September 1958.! It has been argued in this book that the 
adoption of armed warfare by the U.P.C. was not comparable to the 
launching of the Algerian Revolution where the F.L.N. systematically 
planned and executed this strategy. Instead, the U.P.C. could be 
said to have been forced to fight, and its rebellion was very much 
reluctant in nature. The detailed analysis, in Chapter 10, of political 
developments in the trust territory between the riots of May 1955 


¥ See my ‘Ruben Um Nyobé and the “Kamerun” Rebellion’, African Affairs, 
Oct. 1974. The extensive post-1958 phase of the armed struggle was closely 
linked to an internal social revolution in the Bamileke region itself, a matter of 
considerable complexity which would only be vulgarized if treated in a sketchy 


fashion here. f 
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and the outbreak of guerrilla attacks in the Sanaga Maritime in 
December 1956, has demonstrated that the U.P.C. was engaged 
during these nineteen months in trying to achieve a modus vivendi 
for its restoration to legality and its participation in the electoral 
process—but with the one, in the circumstances, fatal provision 
that it would not abandon its demands for independence and re- 
unification. The very nature of the rebellion which occurred in the 
Sanaga Maritime bears out in many respects this general argument. 

After the incidents of December 1956, for the following nine 
months there was little overt terrorist activity in the Sanaga Mari- 
time, and in fact Um Nyobé gave orders to his men ‘to avoid all 
contact with the military and the guards in order to pursue the 
organizational efforts without being disturbed’.' In fact, it was the 
Administration, its armed forces, and the local chiefs who supported 
the Administration, who were engaged during this period in what 
is generally referred to as ‘anti-terrorist’ and ‘counter-insurgency’ 
activities. When violence was again unleashed by the U.P.C. in 
September 1957, resulting in over forty deaths, captured documents 
from guerrilla units showed that these attacks were carefully planned 
and executed against the local leaders of anti-U.P.C. para-military 
brigades, and especially against the administratively appointed 
chiefs.* In fact, the strategy which Um Nyobé hoped to put into 
effect was to gain administrative control of the Sanaga Maritime, 
and to avoid attacks on French personnel that would incite the 
French Government to send more metropolitan troops into action 
in the country.* In December 1957, however, there was a significant 
increase in French military forces in the region under Colonel 
Lamberton and the implementation of a vigorous policy of arrests, 
the regroupment of villagers into fortified villages, and the declara- 
tion of a ‘pacification zone’ in which the systematic, and no doubt 
brutal, hunting down of the rebels took place. 

Another aspect of the 1956-8 maquis which similarly bears out 
this ‘reluctant’ feature of the adoption of armed struggle was the 
amount of attention Um Nyobé devoted to communicating with the 
French and Camerounian authorities during this period in the attempt 
to reach a solution to what he considered above all a political 


1 pe et toe ee The Cameroon Federation, p. 355 
2 Cf. Colone . Lamberton, La Pacification de Ia : . cit, 
gst Sanaga Maritime, op 
3 Tbid., and G. Chaffard, Les Carnet Secrets, Vol. ii, p. 378. 
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problem. Thus in May 1957 the Secretary-General of the U.P.C. 
sent an open letter to the High Commissioner and Premier Mbida.' 
In this document he put forward suggestions for bringing about a 
détente in the territory, repeating U.P.C. demands for an amnesty, 
abrogation of the ban on the U.P.C., and French recognition of 
Cameroun’s right to accede to independence. But much of the letter 
was conciliatory in tone, arguing that the U.P.C. was not pursuing 
a policy of ‘all or nothing’, reiterating that independence would not 
mean the departure of the French nor the erasing of the ‘French 
imprint’ in the territory. In fact it is surprising to see the amount of 
attention devoted by a nationalist leader, ostensibly leading a 
guerrilla movement, to pleading in favour of ‘national reconcilia- 
tion’ and against the use of force. In August 1957 Um Nyobé met 
with Monsignor Thomas Mongo who volunteered his services as an 
intermediary between the authorities and the U.P.C. leader; but 
the bishop was unsuccessful in bridging the divide.2 In another 
document of 27 August 1957 entitled ‘L’Amitié franco-kamerunaise 
en danger: Alerte a l’opinion kamerunaise et mondiale’, what has 
already been said about the May letter applies even more strongly. 
In this document, however, Um Nyobé recognized that the main 
obstacle to a dialogue between the U.P.C. and the Government was 
now Premier Mbida, whose arbitrariness and political impotence 
in the face of the entrenched U.P.C. maquis—and the general support 
for a compromise solution in the territory—culminated in his down- 
fall in 1958. 

The final point I wish to make about the first phase of the armed 
rebellion concerns the question of unity within the U.P.C. As was 
demonstrated in this study, the U.P.C. was supported by a variety 
of social and ethnic groups. What united these groups behind the 
U.P.C. was the radical opposition of the party to French colonialism, 
an attitude which corresponded with the often divergent interests of 
these groups. However, when the party came under intense pressure 
in early 1955, these groups and the U.P.C. leaders from among them 
responded in different ways to the crisis. Such a situation was even 
more true when some of these leaders were forced into exile, and the 

! This document is available in extracts in Inter-Afrique Presse, No. 117, 
20 June 1957; or in toto in Les Vraies Solutions pour une détente politique et 


morale au Kamerun (Paris: Inter-Compos Montmartre, 1957). 


2 G. Chaffard, Les Carnets Secrets, Vol. ii, pp. 375-7: a 
2 The complete document is reprinted in the newspaper of Dr. Bebey-Byidi, 


L’Opinion au Cameroun, No. 32, 23 Sept. 1957. 
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party as a whole saw itself indefinitely excluded from the political 
processes of the territory. In May 1955, therefore, certain sections 
of the U.P.C. leadership—known as the ‘Bamileke’ wing (Moumié, 
Kingué, and Ouandié)—were thought to be in disagreement with 
some of their comrades in favouring armed resistance to the Govern- 
ment’s assaults. Similarly in December 1956, while certain leaders, 
for example Jacques N’Gom and Mathieu Tagny, favoured accept- 
ing even the very reduced terms offered by the French for participa- 
ting in the elections, others did not; and it was, significantly, at a 
meeting of the youth wing of the party between 7 and 9 December, 
presided over by Abel Kingué, that the decision was allegedly 
made to ‘saboter, massacrer les bureaux de vote’.! 

Throughout the following year, Um Nyobé struggled to hold the 
opposing wings of the party together. On the one hand, he refused 
to follow the urgings of such moderates as Mathieu Tagny that he 
disown the more radical leaders, vilified. as the ‘trio of Kumba’;? 
while, on the other, he administered rebukes in a most guarded and 
circuitous manner to the more impulsive members of the Executive 
Committee.? But what Um Nyobé was trying to avoid in principle 
was happening in fact. Only the Bassa people were involved in 
significant guerrilla activity up to his death in 1958; and, after 1958, 
it was the Bamileke who launched the more extensive and destruc- 
tive wave of the U.P.C. rebellion.+ 

There has been a certain amount of speculation, even within the 
U.P.C., on the question whether the party leadership made a mistake 
in not having come to a compromise agreement with the French 
that would have avoided the prolonged and ultimately fruitless 
armed rebellion. On this question, this author can only venture an 
opinion. In effect, such a solution was never really ‘on the cards’ 
between 1955 and 1958. The reasons for this are several. In the first 
place, as has been demonstrated, the U.P.C. and the French Govern- 


1 Cf. La Presse du Cameroun, 24 and 25 Dec. 1956. 

2 Cf. The Open Letter from Tagny to Um Nyobé in La Presse du Cameroun, 
1 and 2 Feb. 1957. 

3 See, for example, ‘Note sur la collaboration entre les sections de 1’U.P.C. 
et les membres du Comité directeur résidant dans leur secteur’, included in 
La Pensée de Um Nyobé, pp. 42-4. 

4 This tendency of nationalist uprisings to fall back on more strictly ethnic 
bases under the strains of guerrilla warfare against vastly superior military forces 
was also evident in the Mau Mau Rebellion. Cf. Carl G. Rosberg and John 
Nottingham, Myth of the Mau Mau (London, 1966); and Donald Barnett and 
Karari Njama, Mau Mau from Within (London, 1966). 
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ment were strongly committed to radically opposing goals. Further- 
more, as long as the French felt they had ‘40 per cent of the country 
in hand’ that is the north, by a clever manipulation of the aspiring 
southern élites they were sure of retaining a comfortable balance of 
power without having to make any concessions to the nationalists. 
But when Um Nyobé informed the French that they should enter into 
a dialogue with the U.P.C., and not with him as an individual, he 
was, I believe, indulging in more than false modesty. In short, even 
if Um Nyobé had decided to enter into a compromise with the 
French which involved—the only conceivable basis—the party’s 
renunciation, explicit or tacit, of its immediate main goals, he 
would most likely have taken only a section of the party with him, 
and most certainly not the section most committed to a military 
solution of the conflict.! 

Today, the U.P.C. is still present in the territory in the form of 
occasional attacks by armed gangs, often viewed as mere bandits; 
and as late as August 1970 the government apprehended the still 
active former vice-president of the party, Ernest Ouandié, who was 
then publicly executed in January 1971. However, the relevance of 
the U.P.C. to contemporary Cameroun, I would suggest, is less 
indicated by the continued sporadic guerrilla activity—or the exis- 
tence of groups of exiled militants still to be found publishing pam- 
phlets in Havana, Paris, Algiers, or Peking—than it is by the actual 
nature of the internal political life of the territory. In the view of 
certain political scientists, Cameroun has the distinction of having 
established one of the most successful political systems in post- 
independence Africa.” In the opinion of others, however, the political 
order which exists is maintained by a powerful military presence, a 
ubiquitous secret service, the ruthless repression of any form of 

! This latter point can be substantiated in some depth. For example, the 
U.P.C.’s resistance to the Administration’s attacks in May 1955 was clearly 
undertaken either against, or in the absence of, Um Nyobé’s approval. The same 
can be said of the December 1956 terrorist attacks, which differ significantly 
from the Um Nyobé-directed military operations beginning in September 1957. 
Furthermore, what Um Nyobé probably suspected would occur if he gave in 
did in fact come about after his death, as the surrender of his forces in the 
Sanaga Maritime did not prevent the much more large-scale guerrilla activities 
of the next four years. Finally, it is quite widely believed that Um Nyobé’s 
murder resulted after he had failed to convince other leaders of the party of the 
necessity of ending the armed struggle in September 1958, and his hiding place 
was then betrayed to the government by elements within the party. 


4 For a critique of this view, see ‘Ruben Um Nyobé and the “Kamerun” 
Rebellion’. 
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political opposition, the use of torture in concentration camps, and 
a rigid censorship of all forms of expression.! If, as this study has 
demonstrated, the U.P.C. did emerge as the most significant voice 
of the highly politicized people of southern Cameroun, it is likely 
to take more than a decade and a half of this kind of ‘political 
stability’ and ‘national unity’ for them to forget that it is by superior 
force alone that they continue to be ruled. 


™ For a highly polemical discussion of these points by the noted Camerounian 
novelist, Mongo Beti, see Main Basse sur le Cameroun: autopsie d’une dé- 
colonisation (Paris: Frangois Maspero, 1972)—banned by the French Govern- 
ment. A more sober Marxist analysis of the political economy of the country 
is David Kom’s Le Cameroun: Essai d’analyse économie politique (Paris: 
Editions Sociales, 1971). But the most reliable and unblinkered studies of con- 
temporary Cameroun are those of Jean-Francois Bayart, cf. ‘L’Union nationale 
camerounaise’, Revue Francaise de Science Politique, Vol. xx, No. 4 (Aug. 
1970), pp. 681-718; ‘Cameroun: Illusion du parti unique’, Revue Francaise 
d’Etudes Politiques Africaines, No. 65 (May 1971), pp. 40-9; and ‘One-Party 
Government and Political Development in Cameroun’, African Affairs, Vol. Ixxii, 
No. 287 (April 1973), pp. 125-44. 
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Jeunesse Camerounaise Francaise 
Douala (Cameroun) 


Monsieur le Commissaire aux Colonies 
s/c de Monsieur le Gouverneur du Cameroun Francais 


Monsieur le Commissaire aux Colonies, 


Il y a 6 ans, la population camerounaise indigéne affirmait, dans une 
manifestation aussi grandiose que sublime, son indéfectible attachement 
a la France, et liait, une fois pour toutes, son destin au plus grand pays 
démocratique d’Europe. 

Il ya 4 ans, le peuple camerounais, dans une volonté unanime, témoignait 
sa fidelité 4 la France et faisait son devoir en participant dans des épreuves 
terribles, des sacrifices énormes, a la libération et de l’Empire francais 
et de la mére-patrie. 

Pendant ces années de labeur ininterrompu, pendant ces années lugubres 
ou, néanmoins, aucun indigéne ne doute de la rénovation francaise, il 
nous a souvent été demandé de présenter nos doléances au gouvernement 
de notre pays. Interrogés sur d’aussi grands intéréts, nous ne devions pas 
hésiter 4 répondre. Nous I’avons fait cependant. Car, d’une part, nous ne 
voulions pas ajouter, par nos revendications, a la crise terrible qui a 
précédé cette guerre et que la France et ses alliés traversaient alors. 
D’autre part, nous attendions avec ferveur, avec foi, le moment ou, aprés 
la libération de la pére-patrie, nous pourrons accéder a un stade humain 
plus élevé et plus conforme a la vraie communauté frangaise. Malgré 
certaines difficultes, les vicissitudes, que nous voulions d’ailleurs sur- 
monter en commun, nous pensons avoir conquis nos grades et nos droits. 
Nous sollicitons humblement de la France de nous les conférer, et émettons 
les voeux suivants: 


I. Liberté de la parole et de presse; 

2. Promulgation au Cameroun frangais de certaines lois républicaines 
(respect des opinions et des croyances méme religieuses, etc. . . .); 

3. Réformes juridiques et administratives ; 

4. Suppression de l’indigénat sous toutes ses formes; 

5. Choix libres des chefs, détermination de leurs attributions et affer- 
missement de l’autorité de ceux-ci; 

6. Large participation des indigénes 4 la gestion des affaires publiques 
par l’attribution aux autochtones de certains emplois ou fonctions 
publiques: 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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(a) Commissariats de police secondaire: 

(6) Chefs ou gestionnaires de subdivisions secondaires, de postes, de 
bureaux ou de sections a |’Administration générale, des chemins 
de fer et travaux publiques, des douanes, des P.T.T., etc... .; 


. Création a l’Ecole Supérieure de Yaoundé d’une section de magistra- 


ture indigéne; 


. Développement de l’enseignement et les ceuvres sociales; 
. Développement de l’enseignement ménager (?) des jeunes filles 


indigénes; 


. Création d’un institut polymatique d’enseignement secondaire, agri- 


cole, commerciale, de lettres, de droit et des beaux-arts; 


. Création de bourses d’études supérieures en France; 

. Représentation des autochtones au Parlement frangais; 

. Promulgation au Territoire du code de travail métropolitain; 

. Liberté de travail par la suppression du régime du recrutement 


obligatoire générateur de tant de scandaleux abus; 


. Adaptation des salaires aux conditions de vie et fixation d’un salaire 


minimum pour tous les emplois publics ou privés; 


. Fusion de tous les cadres similaires ‘européens’ et ‘indigénes’ avec 


conditions d’admission variant seulement suivant le degré d’instruc- 
tion du postulant; 

Nationalisation des grandes industries et entreprises privées (bois, 
caoutchouc, mines); 

Répartition équitable des impdéts par l’abaissement du maximum 
prévu au code des contributions directes pour le paiement de |’imp6t 
sur le revenu a 10,000 francs (au lieu de 30,000 francs comme prévu) 
et la suppression de l’impdt des femmes mariées ou indigénes; 
Suppression de certaines taxes et patentes: 


(a) taxes de marchands ambulantes de vivres préparés, 
(b) patentes de petites épiceries de village, de vendeurs de produits 
vivriers, etc... .; 


Mesures protectrices et d’encouragement en faveur de |’agriculture, 
de l’industrie, du commerce et d’artisanat indigénes, par: 


(a) l’extension des réserves forestiéres indigénes; 

(b) attribution aux indigénes d’autorisation d’exploitation miniéres, 

(c) l’industrialisation de la production de la canne a sucre, de la 
culture du riz et du tabac, de la fabrication des viandes et condi- 
ments conservés, de la péche, etc... .; 

(d) la prohibition ou restrictions de et a l’importation des articles 
pouvant étre manufacturés ou produits (sucre, riz, chocolat, 
conserves alimentaires, tabacs en feuilles et fabriqués, bois de 
construction et articles en bois, articles dits ‘des brousses’); 

(e) I’extension des quotas accordés aux commergants indigénes pour 
l’importation des marchandises; 
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(f) la défense aux commercants européens de commercer dans des 
marchés périodiques, et dans des centres de production éloignés 
des centres commerciaux urbains de plus de 5 kilométres; 

(g) la création d’un organisme de préts individuels agricoles, indus- 
triels et commerciaux; 


21. Création d’une commission de vigilance avec des pouvoirs les plus 
étendus, et ayant pour but !’exclusion du Territoire de tout Européen 
(colon ou fonctionnaire) coupable d’actes d’oppression vis-a-vis des 
indigénes et de tout Africain, étranger ou Cameroun, coupable d’actes 
de libertinage, de dépravation de meeurs et de séduction de jeunes 
filles et des femmes mariées; 

22. Création d’une police spéciale sur les mceurs. 


Nous savons que certaines mesures ont déja répondu a quelques- 
uns des desiderata exposés ci-dessus, nous en remercions infiniment le 
Gouvernement de la République Francaise. Mais si le Gouvernement 
prend des mesures d’ensemble et y persiste avec fermeté, il aura fait 
lunion de tous les Francais dans une méme pensée. Les honnétes enfants 
d’une méme patrie ont un terrain commun d’intérét national et de frater- 
nité ot ils peuvent toujours se rencontrer. 

Qu’est-ce qui a souvent séparé les Francais non africains et les Francais 
africains: des préventions, des soupcgons des uns contre les autres. Dans 
ce choc d’intéréts opposés, tous les sentiments sont devenus extrémes, 
les opinions ont pris |’accent de la passion. 

Nous demandons avec ferveur que ces divisions intestines cessent dans 
un embrassement patriotique et dans un serment unanime. 

Oui, périssent des dissentiments et leur mémoire, si celle-ci peut épargner 
par sa mort a la France une certaine politique qui imprimerait une tache 
au nom francais; si la vigueur des résolutions qui seraient prises, apprend 
aux nations d’Europe que, malgré les calomnies dont on cherche a flétrir 
la France, il est encore au sein méme du différend momentane ou d’aucuns, 
—dont nous ne connaissons le but ni les desseins,—nous ont plongés, il 
est toujours dans notre patrie (nous disons bien le mot) quelques vertus 
publiques et qu’on y respecte l’humanité. 

La France en ce moment n’est ni a Paris, ni 4 Alger, ni 4 Dakar, ni a 
Brazzaville. Elle est tout enti¢re partout ot I’on ne pense qu’a elle, ou 
l’on combat pour elle. Il n’y a plus de départements, de colonies, plus 
d’intéréts opposés, plus de géographie. Partout ot on a a la sauver, 1a 
est la France, une, entiére, indivisible. 


Appendix II 


Rassemblement Camerounais 


Charte des Populations Autochtones du 
CAMEROUN (Notes and Excerpts) 


PREAMBULE 


Devant la diversité des Tribus qui peuplent le Territoire du CAMEROUN 
et absence d’une représentation officielle locale, purement autochtones, 
la nécessité a été reconnue de créer un organisme politique, seul qualifié 
pour représenter directement ou indirectement (par l’intermédiare des 
délégués au Parlement Francais et aux Assemblées locales) le peuple 
camerounais, un et indivisible. 

A cet effet, nous, représentants des populations du Nord-Cameroun et 
des régions de |’Adamaoua et de la Benoue, des populations Yaoundé, 
Boulou, Bafia, Bassa, Kribi, Douala, Bamoun, CAMEROUN, présidents, 
mandataires des associations diverses 4 caractére politique, réunis en 
Congrés plénier, sur la convocation du Président de l’UNICAFRA, avons 
aprés des débats multiples et tumultueux adopté et adoptons, a l’unanimité, 
pour étre immédiatement mise en vigueur, la CHARTE dont la teneur suit: 


Art. 1. Il est constitué au CAMEROUN, un organisme représentatif groupant 
toutes les populations autochtones, sous la dénomination de ‘RASSEMBLE- 
MENT CAMEROUNAIS’ par abréviation: ‘RACAM’. 


Art. 3. [But] 
(a) d’affirmer la volonté de la population de participer a |’ceuvre de son 
émancipation dans le cadre des lois internationales. 
(b) d’étre l’unique trait d’union entre le Territoire et ses représentatives 
aux Assemblées métropolitaines et locales. 
(c) de travailler par tous les moyens et dans tous les domaines au 
relévement politique, économique, moral et social des autochtones. 


Art. 4. Le Rassemblement élit au suffrage universel une Assemblée 
composée de 100 membres dans les conditions qui seront déterminées 
par un réglement spécial. La durée du mandat est de 5 ans. Les membres 
sortants sont ré-€ligibles. 


Art. 5. La répartition des siéges se fait suivant l’importance et la popula- 
tion de chaque région ou groupe de régions . . .: 
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Nord-Cameroun, Benoue, Adamaoua 15 siéges 
M’Bam 4 » 
Bamileke i. ae 
Bamoun 4 x 
Moungo 6 » 
Wouri Io ,, 
Sanaga Maritime 9 » 
Kribi 4 » 
N’Tem 9 » 
Nyong et Sanaga 14 55 
Haut-Nyong 5 » 
Lom et Kadei 7 » 


100 siéges 


[Articles 6 to 14 deal mainly with the executive offices of the Racam: the 
election of a President and Bureau permanent (Art. 6); the composition 
of the Bureau of ten members (Art. 7); the method of electing the President 
(Art. 8), and the Bureau (9); remuneration for the officers on the Bureau 
(Art. 10); the procedure for the convocation of the Assemblée du Ras- 
semblement (Art. 11); the regional committees of the Rassemblement 
(Art. 12); relations between the regional committees, the Permanent 
Bureau, and the Assembly (Art. 13); the composition of each regional 
committee. ] 


Art. 15. Le Comité adresse mensuellement au Bureau permanent de 
l’Assemblée un rapport détaillé sur la situation politique, économique et 
sociale de la région. A ce rapport est obligatoirement annexé le double 
de la correspondance échangée dans le mois tant avec l’administration 
locale qu’avec les organismes privés ou les particuliers. 


[Articles 16 to 18 come under the subtitle ‘Ressources’ and prescribe 
the subsidies and subscriptions that will be imposed and their disposition.] 


Art. 17. Le taux de la contribution 4 percevoir comme centimes addi- 
tionnels a l’impét et a la taxe a I’exportation sera fixe en session pléniere 
et soumis a l’approbation du gouvernement. 

[Articles 19 to 22 come under Gestion and concern responsibility for the 
Budget (Art. 19); the financial duties of a special officer entitled the 


ordonnateur-délégué (Art. 20); the collection and holding of funds (Art. 
21); and procedures for the disbursement of funds by the Treasurer 


(Art. 22).] 
[Articles 23 and 24 deal with methods of accounting. ] 


[Articles 25 to 30 come under the heading Situation mensuelle and involve 
the report of the ordonnateur-délégué on the financial situation (Art. 25); 
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limiting dates for the ‘exercice budgétaire’ of the Rassemblement (Art. 
28); the ratification of the books of the treasurer and ordonnateur-délégué 
by the ‘Congrés Pan-Cameroun’; the procedure for dealing with the 
malfeasance of these two financial officers; and the methods of accounting 


and control of the treasury by the President and the Assembly (Arts. 26 
and 27).] 


Art. 31. Le Congrés du Rassemblement Camerounais se réunit une fois 
par an, en principe la premiére semaine du mois d’avril. La date, l’ordre 
du jour et le programme du Congrés sont fixés par l’Assemblée qui est 
tenue d’en faire la plus large diffusion. 


[Art. 32 stipulates how the Charter can be modified during the convening 
of a Congress.] 


Art 33. A partir de l’approbation de la présente charte par les repré- 
sentants et les délégués des populations et organismes, sont déclarées 
nulles et d’aucune utilité toutes les associations 4 caractére politique 
existant actuellement au Cameroun ou dont la création sera envisagée. 
Dans un délai d’un mois a partir de la méme date le Bureau permanent 


provisoire du Rassemblement sera saisi de la dissociation officielle de ces 
organismes. 


Art. 34. La présente charte, adoptée a l’unanimité au Congrés plénier par 
les représentants des populations et divers groupements du Cameroun 
réunis 4 Douala, du 30 mars au 6 avril 1947, entrera en vigueur immédiate- 


ment et sera communiquée au Gouvernement et a tous les représentants 
du pays au Parlement frangais. 


Fait 4 Douala le 6 avril 1947 


Appendix III 


The May 1955 Incidents in Douala and Yaoundé 


On 25 May, among the whites who found themselves in the midst of the 
disturbances in Douala was Léon Pignon, the chief administrator respon- 
sible for political affairs in the French Overseas Ministry. Here is his 
description of the events: ‘There was a demonstration in progress which 
then degenerated into riots. It was definitely not an insurrection. The 
rioters were shouting slogans at the police—they were poorly armed. The 
police, who were not sufficiently numerous to control the demonstration, 
lost control. Because of their fear, there was an over-reaction on their 
part, an over-use of force. The riots began when there was an attempt made 
to disperse the demonstration.’' The major incident in Douala, it can 
therefore be suggested, was clearly a riot of the sub-proletariat, detonated, 
so to speak, by the arrests and imprisonment of numerous U.P.C. militants 
during the three preceding days. This point is confirmed by a report in 
Inter-Afrique Presse: ‘All the other incidents of Douala flow, it appears, 
from these arrests since, according to the habitual behaviour of African 
crowds in similar cases, they always head towards the commissariats [of 
police] and the prison to demand the liberation of their prisoners.’? 

Further evidence to support the argument that this incident was a riot, 
and not a U.P.C. revolt, is provided by the white settler press, whose 
references to the event, despite their racialist overtones and preoccupation 
with castigating the New-Bell community of Douala, is worth citing, for 
it contains some important points: 


... if the orders had been received in sufficient time, an energetic action, 
undertaken from the first demonstrations of disorder, would have cut 
short the trouble. A riot is like a fire, it is a question of minutes... . .3 


. .. as always after an initial brawl caused by a row between two rival 
political parties, all the lower pégre, invisible during the daytime, begin 
to emerge from everywhere. . . .* 


We have already pointed out how much the events of the month of 
May in Cameroun were misrepresented by the majority of metropolitan 
newspapers. In the Dépéche de Toulouse, M. André Lafond, secretary- 
general of the C.G.T.-F.O. utilized the grandiose term of ‘insurrection’: 


1 Personal interview. 

2 ‘Affaire du Cameroun’, Inter-Afrique Presse, 2 June 1955. 
3 Le Cameroun Libre, No. 496, I-15 June 1955, p. 5. 

4 Le Cameroun Libre, No. 497, 16-30 June 1955, p. I. 
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*. .. the evil extends to Black Africa . . . Cameroun has just experienced 
a veritable insurrection. Of course, the U.P.C., the C.G.T. are the true 
instigators (etc.)’. 

But identical disorders occurred in Douala ten years ago, and there 
existed at that time no U.P.C. or [other] political party.’ 


A number of significant points can be drawn from these excerpts. First, 
the Douala incidents were essentially riots which developed in an in- 
cendiary manner. Second, the clash between the Front National and the 
U.P.C. was the incident which set off the rioting of the New-Bell com- 
munity. Finally, the many reports of a U.P.C. insurrection were incorrect 
since these incidents were very similar to those which took place in 
September 1945, a full three years prior to the formation of the U.P.C, 

Despite the Administration’s allegations about the planning which 
underlay the Yaoundé incidents, the evidence proves the very opposite, 
These incidents, it must be remembered, began on 26 May, when, accord- 
ing to the Administration Pierre Tayou, a delegate of the Force Ouvriére 
was attacked and beaten up in the market-place by a group of U.P.C. 
members.? The police then intervened, a number of people were arrested, 
a crowd proceeded to the police station, refused to disperse, shots were 
fired, someone was killed (an ‘onlooker’), and order was only restored 
after the rioters had freed some of the arrested persons and marched on 
the Atcam. The next day, similarly, the rioting involved the rushing of a 
riotous crowd into the city centre after earlier clashes had occurred at a 
road barrier between demonstrators and the police. The violence which 
took place again involved the use of fire-arms by the police to disperse 
the demonstrators. The Yaoundé incidents therefore followed the pattern 
of a specific altercation between Camerounians of opposing political 
affiliations, culminating in clashes between the police and rioters. Here is 
the report which appeared on 28 May in La Presse du Cameroun: 


The very regrettable incidents which resulted in one death and several 
wounded in Yaoundé during the daytime of the 26th and the morning 
of the 27th originated in the central market because of a disagreement 
which existed between African traders and their representative Pierre 
Tayou, also an African. The latter, by the way, had inscribed his 
grouping a year ago with the C.G.T.-F.O. .. . For some time the traders 
had violently argued with him and had so manhandled him that his 
friends, seeing him in such a bad state, summoned the police forces 
who came and rescued him.’ 


* Le Cameroun Libre, No. §00, 1-15 Aug. 1955, p. 3. original. 

TONG. TOES shin te 8. 1955, p. 3. Emphasis in the origi 

> In an interview with Pierre Tayou published in La Presse du Cameroun of 
11 June 1955, he elaborated on the reasons for the squabble in the market-place 
which preceded the demonstration: as a delegate of the merchants he wes 
preparing to leave on a mission to Paris with the Chamber of Commerce. He 
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It is not surprising that in its ‘Report of the Incidents’ submitted to the 
U.N. seven months after the riots occurred, the Administration stated that 
the origin of the bullet which killed the onlooker was still being investi- 
gated." According to the lawyer Mlle Cachin-Jacquier, who interviewed 
the surgeon who participated in the autopsy of the boy who was killed, 
the bullet was ‘without possible doubt . . . a police bullet’.2 As in Douala 
on 25 May, not only was the precipitate use of fire-arms by the police 
against demonstrators the cause of the death of this youth in Yaoundé, 
but it was also to be repeated the following day with more tragic results 
in this city: 

More than a thousand demonstrators headed for the hospital to get 
the body of the deceased. 

After discussions with the chief doctor, the procession turned around 
and headed for the Atcam. There they came up against the forces of 
order summoned by the hospital. The demonstrators did not heed the 
orders given. The police tossed grenades and opened fire with their 
machine-guns. The demonstrators dispersed terrified. They left behind 
six dead and forty seriously wounded... .3 


was accosted by some of the merchants who wanted to know the substance of 
his talks with the Governor and accused him of being a traitor. He himself was 
a Bamileke as were his attackers although they were all from a different chiefdom 
(Bafoussam) than he. 

1 U.N.T.C., T/OBS. 5/71, p. 20. 

2 ‘Au Cameroun pays de l’angoisse’, Démocratie Nouvelle, No. 8, Aug. 1955, 
p. 460. 

3 ‘L’ Affaire au Cameroun’, Inter-Afrique Presse, 2 June 1955. The argument 
that the two shooting incidents in Yaoundé constituted an over-reaction of the 
police to the demonstrations was confirmed to me by Iwiye Kala-Lobé, a journal- 
ist and eyewitness to the incidents, in addition to Roland Pré himself who con- 
tended that had he not had to leave matters to a subordinate in Yaoundé the 
shootings would not have occurred. Personal interviews. 


Appendix IV 


The Cameroun Events and the Ivory Coast Incidents of 1949-50 


There are a number of striking similarities between the May 1955 events 
in Cameroun and those which occurred in other French colonial terri- 
tories and especially the Ivory Coast incidents of 1949-50." The first of 
these is the fact that the Ivory Coast incidents were the immediate result 
of a policy of repression initiated by the French Administration: ‘A policy 
of repression meant imprisonment for R.D.A. militants, insults and 
attempts at bribery for R.D.A. élus, banning of R.D.A. meetings.”? In 
much the same way as the harsh repression of the U.P.C. followed directly 
from the appointment of a new Governor, designated because he was 
known to be ‘tough’, the Ivory Coast incidents began just four months 
after the appointment of Laurent Péchoux to replace Governor Orselli 
jn the Ivory Coast who ‘did not suppress satisfactorily’. 

In the Ivory Coast, as in Cameroun, the repressive policy of the Ad- 
ministration followed the pattern of using ‘the law to break the power of 
the R.D.A., even at the risk of incidents’ ;+ of sacking civil servants con- 
nected with the R.D.A.-P.D.C.I. from their jobs; and of employing the 
army and police ‘at any sign, real or imagined, of disorder’.4 Even the 
particular incident considered to be the catalyst of the main disorders 
was practically the same in both cases: the disruption of a meeting spon- 
sored by the P.D.C.I.’s (or U.P.C.’s) opponents with the aim of establish- 
ing an opposition party, supported and protected by the Administration, 
but in such a way that the meeting could only be viewed as a direct pro- 
vocation by the P.D.C.I. (or U.P.C.) militants. The immediate reactions 
of the R.D.A.-P.D.C.I. leaders in the Ivory Coast, namely cautioning 
their militants to avoid responding to the Administration’s use of force, 
and themselves avoiding being arrested, parallel those of the U.P.C. 
leaders.s Even the pattern of quarrels which preceded many of the in- 


1 For a comparison of the Cameroun events with those of 7 and 8 December 
1952 in Casablanca, Morocco, which were allegedly instigated by the French 
authorities through recourse to arbitrary arrests and police searches, see Roget 
Paret’s article in France Observateur, No. 267, 23 June 1955, p. 14. Cited by 
M. Ngini, op. cit., p. 125. , 

2 R. atin paae hig cit., Be = va Ivory Coast incidents are estimated to 
have resulted in 52 deaths, several hundred injuries, and 3, . 
tions. Cf. A. R. Zolberg, op. cit., pp. 131 ff. ) d 3,000 arrests and deten 

IRS. Morgenthau, op. cit., p. 92. + Ibid, p. 188: 

5 Ibid., p. 193. As in Cameroun, the main concern of the P.D. Cl’s fenders 
was ‘to avoid arrest lest the movement remain without any leaders’. One important 
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cidents in Cameroun seems to recapitulate the earlier pattern of the Ivory 
Coast: 


First Africans secure in the knowledge of Administration support 
quarrelled with R.D.A. members. The opponents frequently belonged 
to different social groups than R.D.A. members. The Administration 
following instructions sided with opponents and arrested the local 
R.D.A. leaders whether or not they had been involved in the quarrel. 
Then the market-place filled with people who appointed a delegation to 
ask for the release of the leaders. The official refused the request and the 
crowd remained gathered at the market-place. Responding to instruc- 
tions, the hostility of the crowd, and sometimes to the urgings of European 
settlers, the administrator called for troops which used force to disperse 


the unarmed crowd.! 


There are a number of other seemingly unique factors whose presence 
in both series of incidents give added strength to the thesis that they fit 
a particular pattern. Such, for example, is the fact that in the Ivory 
Coast, as in Cameroun, the events were preceded by a Pastoral Letter 
from the Catholic hierarchy denouncing the R.D.A. for its ‘communism’.! 
Another factor, referred to by Dr. Aujoulat, is the clear distinction that 
could be made between the rioters and the indigenous people of the 
urban centres.? Yet, such a distinction was not peculiar to the Cameroun 
riots, as Zolberg indicated in his analysis of the Ivory Coast incidents: 
‘Most of the incidents were localized in urban areas and pitted natives 
against immigrants.’ 

If the French assumed that the techniques perfected in the Ivory Coast 
and elsewhere would have the same results in Cameroun they were partly 
correct. They were correct in so far as these methods did provoke clashes 
between Camerounian groups and did provide the pretext for the arrests 
of numerous U.P.C. members and the destruction of their offices. Where 
their analysis went wrong, however, was in the expectation that when 
confronted with this show of force, the U.P.C. leaders would be pushed 
into a position of having to mend their fences with the authorities and 
enter into collaboration with them. Instead, after the party was prevented 
between May 1955 and December 1956 from continuing its political 
struggle for reunification and independence, the leadership finally decided 


to meet violence with violence. 
difference between the two sets of incidents, however, is that whereas the P.D.C.I. 
leader, Houphouét-Boigny, was able to avoid arrest owing to his parliamentary 
immunity, Um Nyobé possessed no such protection and had to go into hiding 
leaving the party members to fend as best they could. 

« R. S. Morgenthau, op. cit., p. 92. This quotation could clearly be used with 
few cnamations to describe the Yaoundé incidents discussed in Appendix III. 

a ‘Le Cameroun bouge’, op. cit., p. 59. 

3 A. R, Zolberg, op. cit., p. 132. 
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NOTE ON SOURCES 


A wide variety of sources has been used in this study. The range of general 
books and articles, as well as those on Cameroun in particular, are listed 
under the relevant headings. In addition, considerable use has been made 
of oral sources through interviews with French and Camerounian in- 
dividuals, who either participated actively in the developments that have 
been discussed or possess significant knowledge of these events as a result 
of their own research and personal contacts. A list of most of the impor- 
tant informants has been given in the Acknowledgements at the beginning 
of this work. The author also benefited from the use of unpublished manu- 
scripts which were made available to him throughout the period of re- 
search and these include articles and books awaiting publication, as well 
as theses and personal memoranda. 

Two collections of unpublished works which are more easily available 
are the doctoral theses at the Faculté de Droit et des Sciences Economiques 
of the University of Paris, and the important collection of mémoires 
written by former French colonial administrators during their training. 
These are available in the former Ecole Nationale de la France d’Outre- 
Mer in Paris (now called the Institut Internationale d’Administration 
Publique). The latter studies, which have been very useful for the discussion 
of socio-economic developments in Cameroun in this book, are important 
because they draw upon archives in the various regions of the territory 
as well as some field-work and investigations in these areas. They have to 
be used in conjunction with other sources, however, since they vary 
greatly in quality and reliability. 

The student of Cameroun’s political history is able to make use of both 
League of Nations and United Nations documents. Thus, for the mandate 
period, the Annual Reports from the French authorities to the League 
of Nations are of some use; so also are the discussions held by the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission on these Reports, and the questioning of the 
French delegates on their contents. Of greater use are the publications on 
the post-World War II period of the United Nations. These include the 
Annual Reports of the Administering Power, the hearings of both the 
Trusteeship Council and the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly, 
the numerous petitions from Camerounians to the United Nations, and 
the reports of the Visiting Missions to the territory. 

Of the many libraries in Britain and France which the author used during 
the course of his research, the most important was the Centre d’Etude 
et de Documentation sur |’Afrique et l’Outre-Mer (C.E.D.A.0.M.) 
which possesses a vast range of publications on the French-speaking 
world, including dossiers on political movements in the African territories. 
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Some use was also made of the studies in the Centre des Hautes Etudes 
Africaines et Malgaches (CHEAM). Moreover, the Bibliothéque Nationale 
holds an important collection of Camerounian newspapers, including 
U.P.C. publications, and full series of such colonial newspapers as Climats. 

But the raw material for a study of this nature is best provided by 
existing archives, private and official. The author therefore very much 
valued being able to consult the personal archives of such individuals as 
Léopold Moumé-Etia, and the Archives on Overseas France in Paris and 
those of Cameroun in Yaoundé. In addition to administrative letters and 
documents, the French Archives contain a useful collection of articles 
and books on the former territories, while the Cameroun Archives possess 
newspapers and pamphlets by a variety of political groups in the country. 
Last but not least is the collection of newspapers and journals from the 
colonial period, such as Afrique Informations, which Mr. T. Hodgkin 
has accumulated over the years and which he permitted the author to 
consult. 


I. ARCHIVAL 
Most of the official archives consulted cover the period before 1950 and 


hence could not be used in great detail in much of this study. Nevertheless, 
a list of the most relevant cartons and dossiers will be given here. 


A. Archives Nationales (Section d’Outre-Mer), Paris 

AP II/23, dossier 1. On Camerounians suspected of being pro-German, 
1920. 

AP II/26. Note on the political implications of German economic plans, 
by Gaston Joseph, Director of Political Affairs, Colonial Ministry, 5 
January 1937. 

AP II/27, dossier 8. A general analysis of the political and socio-economic 
situation in the territory in P. Boisson, ‘Compte rendu de tournées et 
de prise de commandement’, Yaoundé, 15 June 1937. 

AP II/28. Large collection of communications between the Commissioner 
in Cameroun (later High Commissioner) and the Colonial Ministry 
between 1919 and 1939. These are particularly useful for the period 1930-9. 
AP II/29-30. Includes numerous and comprehensive dossiers on the 
Duala land expropriation issue and on the political activities of Cameroun- 
ians and especially the Duala in Cameroun and Paris, 1919-38. 

AP II/30. Contains dossier, entitled ‘Propagande communiste au Camer- 
oun’, on protest movements in Douala and Paris, 1931. 

AP II/32. Communications from René Maran to the Colonial Minister and 
from the Minister to the Commissioner in Cameroun on the politics of 
the European settlers. 


B. Archives Nationales du Cameroun 


APA 10005A. Rapports de circonscriptions, 1929-30. These reports were 
used as the basis for compiling the final annual reports to the League of 
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Nations and therefore provide many more insights than the polished and 
often misleading final versions. 

APA 10222, 10226, 10227, and 10572/N. Very considerable dossiers 
concerning German propaganda for the return of Cameroun, the ger- 
manophile sentiments and activities of Camerounians, and French fears 
regarding these two sets of developments, 1923-32. 

APA 10890. Communications between Commissioner of Cameroun and 
Colonial Ministry at the height of Duala protest movement during the 
inter-war period. 

APA 11705. The Cameroun Archives has a near-complete collection of 
‘Note sur la propagande révolutionnaire intéressant les pays d’outre- 
mer’ sent out from the Colonial Ministry to the colonies during the inter- 
war period. This is an indispensable source for studying the radical 
pan-Negro groups in Paris as well as their actual contacts with colonial 
subjects in the territories. 

APA 10186, 10188, 11167, and 10209/3. These dossiers on the 1945-9 
period only became available with the change from a 40- to a 25-year 
rule in the Cameroun archives. They were consulted in April and May 
1974 and used to verify and strengthen the analysis already written of this 
period based on published books and articles, private archives, and inter- 
views. 
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